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NORMAN’S 
ELECTRO-pm  me 
CURATIVE  DLL  lu 


Listowel,  Ont. 

A.  Norman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  your  Appliances  to  friends  suffering 
as  I  was,  for  I  found  them  all  you  repre¬ 
sented  and  more.  Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Rothwell. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

Mr.  A.  Norman. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  very  thankful  to  you 
for  the  advice  you  gave  me  with  the  Vest 
I  got  for  my  son.  He  was  ill  for  four 
months  and  very  dizzy,  no  doctor  could  do 
him  any  good,  but  since  he  got  your  Vest 
he  is  all  right,  lie  felt  its  influence  for  good 
from  the  first  day.  Please  send  a  Waist 
Belt,  I  want  it  for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  will 
send  the  money  as  soon  as  I  know  the 
price.  Yours  truly, 

Henry  Baren. 
Rockwood,  Ont. 

To  Mr.  Norman. 

I  have  used  your  Electric  Waist  Belt 
for  rheumatism  in  my  back  and  shoulder. 
It  gave  me  every  satisfaction,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  all  of  the  same  affliction. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  H.  Schulty. 


Magog  Village,  P.Q. 

Mr.  A.  Norman. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  the  Belts  all  right 
and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  you  for  so  promptly  attending  to 
my  demands.  Yours  truly, 

R.  G.  La  Frenage. 


CTOx&iuc.A.nr’s 

ELECTRO  ■  CURATIVE  BELT 
INSTITUTION 


4  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ESTABLISHED  1874 


N.B.— Baths  of  all  kinds. 
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EART  DISEAS 

The  symptoms  of  which  are  Faint 
Spells,  Purple  Lips,  Numbness,  Palp 
tation,  Skip  Beats,  Hot  Flashes,  Ruse 
of  Blood  to  Head,  Dull  Pains  in  the 
iHeart,  with  beats  strong,  rapid  and  ir-f 
^regular,  can  be  cured.  No  Cure  No* 
Pay.  Send  6c.  for  full  particulars.  M.  V.LUBON, 
47  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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BUTTERICK’S  PATTERNS,  a  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 


Second-hand  Bicycles. 


New  Catalogue  ready  early  in 
April. 

A.  T.  LA  N  E,  MONTREAL 


Accident  Insurance  Company 


OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Head  Office 
SIR  A.  T.  GALT, 
EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  - 


Montreal. 

President 
Man.  Director 


Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


MEDIANS  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


CURES 

BAD  BLOOD 

And  all  Impurities 
of  (he  system.  Scro¬ 
fulous  Sores.  Hu¬ 
mors  of  the  Blood, 
Boils,  Blotches, 
Pimples,  and  Salt 
Rheum,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Barrington,  N.S. 

My  wife  has  had  Salt  Rheum  since  a 
child,  and  has  taken  Burdock  Blood  Bitters. 
Her  hands,  which  were  very  sore,  have 
now  all  healed,  thanks  to  this  valuable 
medicine.  Chas.  H.  Smith. 


Baking  Powder  15  made  from 
AbsolutelyPure  CreamTartar 

and  Soda 

Flavoring  Extracts  are 
the  Strongest.Purest  and  Best. 


Qur  donkey  party. 

Or  Putting  the  Tail  on  the  Donkey 

The  funniest,  most  amusing  game  out.  It  caiuses 
more  innocent  laughter  and  merriment  than  any 
game  in  the  market.  Prizes  can  be  given  as  in  Pro¬ 
gressive  Euchre.  Sample  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50c.  in  stamps. 

F.  QUA  &  CO.,  49  KING  ST.  W. 

TORONTO. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  the  Toronto  News  Co. 


THE 

EMPRESS 

Is  the  Machine  to  Buy. 

LIGHT  RUNNING, 
NOISELESS  —  DURABLE 
CONVENIENT. 


Woodwork  Elegant  in  Design,  Beautiful 
in  Finish. 

Artistic  Bronze  Stand. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

Whether  the 

Lightest  Running  and  Quietest  Sewing 
Machine  is  not  the  one  you  should 
use  above  all  others. 


EmpiW  Vetoing  lV[achine  Co’y 

Head  Office,  49  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 


An  Extraordinary  Offer 

To  Any  Wanting  Employment. 

We  want  live,  energetic  agents  in  every  county  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell  a  patent  article 
of  great  merit,  ON  its  merits.  An  article  having  a 
large  sale,  paying  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit, 
having  no  competition,  and  on  which  the  agent  is 
protected  in  the  exclusive  sale  by  a  deed  given  for 
each  and  every  county  he  may  secure  from  us.  With 
all  these  advantages  to  our  agi  nts,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  article  that  can  be  sold  to  every  house  owner, 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  “'an  extraor¬ 
dinary  offer”  to  secure  good  agents  at  once,  but 
we  have  concluded  to  make  it  10  show,  not  only  our 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  invention,  bur.  its 
salability  by  any  agent  that  will  handle  it  with 
energy.  Our  agents  now  at  work  are  making  from 
$150  to  $300  a  month  clear,  and  this  fact  makes  its 
safe  ior  us  to  make  our  offer  to  all  who  are  out  of 
employment.  Any  agent  that  will  give  our  business 
a  thirty  days’ trial  and  fail  to  clear  at  least  $100  in 
this  time,  above  all  expenses,  can  return  all  goods 
unsold  to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  money  paid  for 
them.  No  such  employer  of  agents  ever  dared  to 
make  such  offers,  nor  would  we  if  we  did  not  know 
that  we  have  agents  now  making  more  than  double 
that  amount.  Our  large  descriptive  circulars  explain 
our  offer  fully,  and  these  we  wish  to  send  to  every¬ 
one  out  of  employment  who  will  send  us  three  one- 
cent  stamps  for  postage.  Send  at  once  and  secure 
the  agency  in  time  for  the  boom,  and  go  to  work  on 
the  terms  named  in  our  extraordinary  offer.  Ad¬ 
dress  at  once, 

NATIONAL  NOVELTY  CO. 

314|Smithfield  St.,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  &  45  King  St.  West.  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teejth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 
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THE  TREASURE  OF  THE 
CACIQUE  : 


A  MEXICAN  STORY. 


By  Sip,  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart., 

Author  of  “ Waifs  and  Strays “On  a  Winter's 
Night,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VII. — AN  UNWELCOME  COM¬ 
PANION. 

V^ext  morning  Bob  and  Indian  Joe 
A  started  at  an  early  hour  in  search 
of  venison,  leaving  Arthur  and 
Lopes  to  take  care  of  the  camp. 


A  Run  for  Life. 


5°3 


After  assisting  in  cutting  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wood,  and  bringing  several 
buckets  of  water  from  the  adjacent 
river,  Arthur  began  to  find  the  time 
hang  heavily  upon  his  hands.  List¬ 
lessly  wandering  to  the  edge  of  the 
island,  he  swept  his  eye  across  the 
landscape  in  search  of  some  object  of 
interest.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
!  off'  was  another  small  group  of  trees, 
and  hovering  about  their  tops  he  saw 
a  large  quantity  of  birds,  which  circled 
round  and  round  them,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

“  What  can  they  be  about  ?  ”  said 
Arthur,  to  himself,  and  not  being  able 
to  answer  that  question,  he  called 
Lopes,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it. 

“Ah !”  answered  he,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  “  I  think  I  know  well 
enough  what  it  means.” 

“Are  they  pigeons'!”  asked  Arthur  ; 
for  if  they  are,  a  few  of  them  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stew-pot, 
and  I  may  as  well  go  over  and  pick  a 
few  oft’.” 

“  Pigeons,  carrai !  ”  answered  the 
Tigrero,  contemptuously.  “  Where  are 
your  eyes,  young  master  ?  The  birds 
you  see  are  orioles,  and  I  expect  a  snake 
is  plundering  their  nests,  and  that  is 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about.” 

“You  think  so,  do  you?”  cried  Ar¬ 
thur  •  “  then  I’m  in  it.”  And  hurrying 
back  to  the  camp  he  seized  a  light 
double-barrelled  gun  and  sped  away 
across  the  plain. 

Very  soon  he  reached  the  clump  of 
trees,  and  then  he  saw  that  Lopes’s 
suggestion  was  correct.  High  up  in 
the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  was  a 
common  black  snake,  some  five  feet 
long,  making  a  raid  amongst  the  nests 
of  the  orioles,  and  devouring  their  eggs 
whenever  he foundanest  of  them,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
afflicted  parents,  who  even  occasionally 
mustered  up  courage  to  dart  at  the 
robber  and  strike  him  with  their  beaks. 

Mankind,  as  a  rule,  has  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  serpent  tribe,  and 
Arthur  was  no  exception.  Raising  his 
gun,  he  only  waited  until  he  could  get 
a  clear  shot  at  the  plunderer,  and  then 
down  came  the  snake,  half  cut  in  two 
by  a  charge  of  number  six  shot.  It 
lay  writhing  upon  the  ground,  and,  as 
the  boy  was  about  to  finish  it  with  a 
slash  of  his  hunting-knife,  he  heard 
behind  him  a  sound  something  between 
a  cough  and  a  grunt,  which  caused  him 
to  turn  rapidly  round. 

An  appalling  sight  met  his  eyes. 
Not  twenty  yards  from  him  stood  a 
huge  grizzly  bear,  looking  at  him  with 
an  expressive  twinkle  in  his  cunning 
eye,  which  certainly  boded  mischief. 

For  a  moment  Arthur’s  heart  stood 
still.  He  knew  sufficient  of  the  savage 
character  of  the  beast  to  feel  that, 
though  totally  unprovoked,  it  would 
not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  attack 
him,  and  though,  as  we  have  before 
said,  he  was  excessively  swift  of  foot, 
yet  he  was  well  aware  that  flight  was 
hopeless,  for  the  grizzly  could  catch 
him  up  before  he  had  covered  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  space  which  separated 
him  from  the  camp. 

Only  a  single  chance  remained  for 
him,  and  that  was  to  take  refuge  in  one 
of  the  trees  that  stood  around  him. 
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The  grizzly  is  no  tree-climber  ;  and 
though  he  might  be  kept  imprisoned 
there  for  some  time,  yet  he  would  be 
safe  from  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the 
monster. 

To  plan  and  execute  were  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  the  active  lad. 
Throwing  his  gun  upon  the  ground,  he 
made  one  spring  at  the  nearest  branch, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  perched  upon 
an  overhanging  bough  some  eighteen 
feet  from  the  ground.  As  the  bear  saw 
his  prey  escaping  from  him,  he  darted 
forward  with  a  loud  roai',  and,  rising 
erect  upon  his  hind-legs,  tore  with  the 
claws  of  his  fore-feet  huge  sheets  of 
bark  from  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

“  Better  that  than  my  skin,”  laughed 
Arthur,  as  he  saw  his  enemy’s  attempts 
to  reach  him  were  futile.  “  Take  care, 
you  old  idiot,  or  you’ll  blunt  your  claws, 
and  that  might  prove  awkward  for 
you  !  ” 

The  voice  of  the  boy  seemed  to  excite 
the  brute  to  increased  fury.  Again  and 
again  he  attacked  the  tree  as  though  he 
would  tear  it  down  ;  then,  finding  his 
efforts  all  in  vain,  he  trotted  to  where 
the  gun  was  lying  upon  the  ground  and 
began  to  wreak  his  fury  upon  it.  As  he 
was  tossing  it  about  the  remaining 
loaded  barrel  exploded,  unfortunately 
without  doing  him  any  injury.  This 
seemed  rather  to  astonish  him,  and, 
leaving  it  upon  the  ground,  he  returned 
to  the  tree. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  take  the 
fortress  by  assault,  he  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  the  attack  into  a 
blockade,  and,  lying  calmly  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  he  kept  one  savage 
eye  fixed  upon  the  prisoner,  as  though 
determined  that  he  should  not  escape. 

“Ha,  ha!”  cried  Arthur;  “that  is 
your  game,  is  it  1  I’ll  just  see  if  I  can’t 
make  you  move  out  of  that !  ”  and, 
crawling  carefully  along  the  branch 
upon  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  he 
cut  off  a  stout  staff  some  eight  feet  long, 
to  which  he  fastened  his  hunting-knife 
by  the  aid  of  his  leather  belt.  Then, 
descending  a  branch  or  two,  he  with  his 
improvised  lance  made  a  job  at  the 
bear’s  back,  with  such  good  effect  that 
the  blade  came  back  crimsoned  with 
blood. 

Up  jumped  the  bear,  and  made  such 
a  leap  all  his  adversary  that  had  he  not 
sprang  upwards  with  the  agility  of  a 
cat,  those  cruel  claws  would  have  torn 
him  to  the  ground.  As  it  was,  his 
newly-formed  weapon  dropped  from  his 
grasp,  and  he  remained  totally  un¬ 
armed. 

“Nasty  brute!”  said  Arthur;  “who 
would  have  thought  that  he  could  have 
been  so  quick  ?  Well,  if  I  am  to  stay 
here  I  may  as  well  look  out  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  spot  where  I  can  rest  my  back 
and  have  a  snooze  in  safety.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  lucky  that  I’ve  had  a  good 
breakfast.” 

With  this  determination  he  began  his 
search  through  the  leafy  bower  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  when  sud¬ 
denly  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  some¬ 
thing  which  froze  his  blood  with  terror-. 
Not  ten  feet  above  him,  crouched  as  if 
in  the  act  of  springing,  with  its  green, 
glassy  eyes  glaring  into  his,  and  its 
sharp,  white  teeth  all  displayed  in  a 
malicious  grin,  was  a  cougar,  the  fiercest 
of  the  panther  tribe  in  Mexico. 


Arthur  felt  that  his  end  was  near  ;  he 
was  entirely  unarmed.  Besides,  even  if 
he  had  had  his  knife,  how  could  he, 
while  balancing  himself  in  the  branches, 
expect  to  contend  with  so  powerful  and 
ferocious  an  animal  ? 

If  he  remained  in  the  tree  he  would 
certainly  fall  a  victim  to  the  cougar  ; 
whilst  if  he  made  an  effort  to  escape  by 
descending,  there  was  Master  Bruin, 
eager  and  willing  to  make  a  meal  of 
him. 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one,  and 
little  time  was  given  him  to  think  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  The  tail  of  the 
cougar  was  slowly  lashing  its  dark-red 
flanks,  the  eyes  were  glaring  with  a 
deeper  and  more  baleful  fire,  and  at 
last,  as  though  it  was  worked  up  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  it  gave  a  savage  snarl, 
and  made  a  spring  straight  for  the 
shrinking  body  of  the  boy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — A  RUN  FOR  LIFE. 

Bop,  and  Indian  Joe  had  had  a  successful 
stalk  that  morning.  Three  fine  deer 
had  fallen  to  their  rifles,  and  now, 
flayed  and  cut  up  in  most  artistic 
fashion,  these  were  hanging  to  the 
branches  of  a  tree  so  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wolves,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  hunters  to  bring  the 
mule  over  in  the  evening  to  carry  the 
venison  into  camp.  Meanwhile,  tired 
with  their  exertions,  they  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  grass  in  the  shade, 
and  Indian  Joe  had  just  cut  a  fresh 
plug  of  tobacco  and  was  about  to  insert 
it  in  his  cheek,  when  Bob  accosted  him  : 

“I  say,  Joe,  what  do  you  think  of 
all  this  treasure  story  of  Arthur’s,  and 
what  are  the  odds  that  the  Indians  will 
give  it  up  to  us  quietly,  as  he  seems  to 
expect  ? ” 

“Oh,”  answered  Joe,  sententiously, 

“  Injins  is  pizon  wheresumever  you 
comes  across  ’em.”  And  having  de¬ 
livered  himself  of  this  opinion,  he 
placed  the  tobacco  in  his  mouth  and 
began  to  chaw  with  great  solemnity. 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  have  much 
opinion  of  them,  at  any  rate,”  said  Bob, 
with  a  laugh,  ;  “  and  yet  they  call  you 
Indian  Joe.” 

“You  wonders  why  I  ain’t  got  no 
likin’  fur  ’em,”  replied  Joe.  “  Look  ye 
here.”  And  as  he  spoke  he  twitched  off 
his  cap  and  showed  the  ghastly  wound 
which  we  have  before  referred  to. 

“They  got  at  you  that  time,  Joe,” 
said  Bob,  with  a  half  shudder.  “  Cruel 
brutes  they  must  be  to  treat  a  man  like 
that.” 

“  Brutes  indeed,”  answered  Joe. 
“Wolves  is  gentlemen  to  Injins  ;  and  a 
coyote  don’t  stand  on  too  much  cere¬ 
mony.  Don’t  you  trust  neither  on  ’em, 
Master  Bob,  and  you’ll  hav’  a  better 
chance  of  keeping  a  whole  skin.” 

“  You  never  told  me  how  you  got  that 
ugly  crack  on  the  head,”  said  the  boy.  j 
“  Suppose  you  do  so  now  whilst  we  have 
our  rest.” 

“Tain’t  much  to  tell,”  replied  the 
hunter.  “I  wer  out  beaver  trapping,  j 
and  five  Injins  they  come  cavertin’ 
about.  I  knew  they  meant  mischief  j 
for  all  their  friendly  ways,  and  so  I  kep’ 
my  eyes  skinned.  Guess  I  didn’t  know  Jj 
if  they  had  shooting  irons  or  not,  or  if  ji 
they  lacked  them,  for  they  showed  i 
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neither,  but  bows  and  arrows,  toniaxes, 
and  scalpers.  At  last,  one  night,  as  I 
was  lying  by  my  lire  playin’  possum, 
•one  of  the  reptiles,  though  apparently 
friendly,  tries  to  stick  his  knife  atween 
my  ribs.  This  ole  lump  of  iron  ”  (slap¬ 
ping  his  ride)  “  was  handy,  and  I  let 
ihim  have  a  bit  o’  lead  plum,  which  laid 
dim  out  in  his  tracks,  and  then  potting 
up  ball-pouch  and  knife,  I  started  at  a 
run  for  Fort  Graham,  ninety  miles  away 
across  the  plains.” 

“  And  did  they  pursue  you  ?  ”  asked 
Bob,  eagerly. 

“  Guess  I  didn’t  see  a  living  soul  that 
night,”  replied  the  hunter,  “  but  I  know 
They  weren’t  far  off.  You’ll  bet  I  didn’t 
lose  much  time,  but  after  doing  some 
“twenty  miles  I  stopped  a  bit  near  a 
lump  of  timber  to  eat,  and  in  a  moment 
if  I  didn’t  have  two  arrows  into  me 
Before  I  could  draw  breath.” 

“  They  were  on  your  track,  then  1  ” 
said  Bob. 

“Yes,  they  hunted  me  like  blood¬ 
hounds.  They  was  afraid  to  come  too 
•close  cos  of  this  weppin,  and  arter  my 
fust  lesson  I  didn’t  go  near  no  timber, 
you  may  be  sure ;  but  yer  see,  Master 
Bob,  what  licked  me  was,  I  couldn’t  get 
no  sleep.” 

“  Well,  Joe,  they  were  no  better  off 
than  you,  were  they  1  ”  asked  the  boy. 

“No  better  off,”  said  Joe,  contemp¬ 
tuously,  “  in  course  they  were.  While 
two  of  them  slep’,  the  other  two  they 
kep’  on  arter  me.  I  did  try  forty  winks 
once,  and  was  woke  up  by  an  arrow  in 
my  face  ;  arter  that,  be  sure  I  didn’t 
try  it  agin,  though  I  delayed  the  Injin 


what  did  it.  Well,  to  cut  it  short,  I  got 
within  sight  of  the  fort,  and  arter  firing 
at  the  pursuers  I  dropped  like  a  stone. 
Guess  the  boys  saw  me  and  came  out 
slick,  but  not  before  the  brutes  had 
raised  my  hair,  and  left  me  like  this. 
Them  three  made  tracks  back,  but  I’ll 
meet  ’em  again  some  day,  and  p’raps 
there  won’t  be  a  fight.  No,  all  In  jins 
is  treacherous,  but  Apaches  worst  of  all,” 
concluded  Joe. 

“  Well,  you  had  a  narrow  squeak  for 
it,  indeed,”  said  Bob,  “  and  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  that  you  dislike  the  whole  lot ;  but, 
for  all  that,  I  hope  that  Arthur’s  Indian 
friends  will  turn  out  pleasanter  ac¬ 
quaintances  than  yours  seem  to  have 
done.  But  come,  let  us  be  getting 
back  to  camp,  for  we  must  return  here 
again  for  the  venison.” 

“  Injins  ain’t  of  no  account,”  grumbled 
Joe,  as  he  prepared  to  rise  ;  “  they  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  stick.” 

Leaving  the  venison  hanging  upon  the 
tree,  the  hunters,  with  a  glance  at  the 
sun,  prepared  to  return  to  the  camp, 
and,  for  about  a  mile,  pursued  their 
way  in  silence. 

Suddenly  Bob  stopped  short.  “  What 
is  that  ?  ”  cried  he. 

“  I  don’t  hear  nuthin’,”  answered  Joe  ; 
“  yes,  I  do  now,  though.  Why,  it  is  the 
squeal  of  a  cougar,  and  a  skeery  sort  of 
noise  it  are.” 

“There’s  another  noise,”  cried  Bob, 
“a  deeper,  harsher  sound,  something 
like  a  bellow.” 

Indian  Joe  listened  intently  for  a 
moment. 

“  Why,  if  it  ain’t  old  Uncle  Eph.” 


“Uncle  who  V’  asked  Bob,  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  A  grizzly  b’ar,  young  master  ;  guess 
he  and  the  cougar  have  fallen  out,” 
answered  Joe.  “Let’s  make  tracks,  and 
we’ll  nail  ’em  both.” 

They  hurried  on  until  they  came  to  a 
glade  in  a  small  group  of  trees,  and  there 
in  the  very  centre  were  the  two  beasts 
violently  contending  for  the  mastery. 
The  cougar  was  getting  the  worst  of  it ; 
his  sharp  teeth  and  claws  could  make 
but  little  impression  upon  the  tough 
hide  of  his  adversary,  and  his  lithe  and 
sinewy  form  was  but  ill  adapted  to 
struggle  against  the  bear’s  enormous 
weight.  Still  he  fought  gamely,  though 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  soon  suc¬ 
cumb  to  his  more  powerful  antagonist. 

“  You  take  the  cougar,”  whispered 
Joe,  “and  I’ll  drop  Uncle  Eph.” 

Bob  nodded  assent,  when  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  two  deadly  tubes  remained 
stationary,  then  two  streams  of  fire 
poured  out  of  them,  two  sharp  reports 
rang  through  the  glade,  and  with  a  last 
convulsive  struggle  the  two  mighty 
beasts  rolled  away  from  each  other,  and 
lay  quivering  in  death. 

“Well  done,  young  master,”  cried 
Joe;  “a  good,  steady  hand  you  have ; 
now  you  whip  off  the  cougar’s  skin, 
whilst  I  do  the  same  for  the  b’ar.” 

And,  drawing  his  knife,  Joe  advanced 
to  his  work. 

“  Stop,”  cried  some  one  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  tree,  “  I  think  I  have  a  voice  as 
regards  the  bear.” 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

tall,  graceful,  strong,  and  beautiful. 
The  sun  of  eighteen  summers  had 
browned  her  features,  and  left  un¬ 
touched  the  bloom  of  innocent  youth. 
That  which  pleased  the  most  in  her 


was  a 
noble 

girl,  and  well  worthy  of  all  that  Lan- 
drik  had  said  in  her  praise.  She  was 


EHANNE 


was  her  simplicity,  and  the  calm  and 
contentment  which  her  expression  and 
bearing  conveyed.  When  a  smile  gave 
life  to  her  lips  never  was  face  more 
charming  than  hers.  And  in  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  green  picturesque  hills, 
upright  on  the  bank  with  oar  in  hand, 
or  bending  to  her  work  as  she  crossed 
the  st  ream,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
been  designed  by  Heaven  to  be  the 
good  genius  of  the  place,  the  Christian 
nymph  of  the  Meuse. 

Her  mother  had  died  soon  after  her 
birth,  and  her  father,  an  old  soldier  of 
the  great  Karl,  had  brought  her  up  as 
if  she  were  a  boy.  He  had  taught  her 
to  endure  fatigue,  to  draw  the  bow,  and 
to  fear  nothing  except  her  God.  When 
the  old  man  lay  ill  from  his  old  wounds 
she  fished  and  hunted  in  his  place. 
Once,  even,  she  had  defended  the  cabin 
against  a  troop  of  marauders  and  put 
them  to  flight ;  and  when  her  father, 
old  Noel,  returned,  he  had  said  to  her, 

“  All  honour  to  thee,  my  daughter  ! 
You  are  worthy  to  be  a  knight  !  ” 

And  yet,  witli  these  masculine  gifts, 
she  was  as  timid  as  a  child.  She  did  all 
the  housework,  and  sewed  and  spun  ; 
and  everything  had  to  be  in  order  at 
home  before  Jehanne  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  forest.  That  walk  Avas  her  only 
distraction,  her  only  pleasure. 
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Since  Landrik  had  passed  the  ferry 
old  Noel  had  noticed  that  she  kept 
more  to  herself,  and  often  walked  along 
the  ridge  which  commanded  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  sat  down  under  an  oak, 
known  as  the  Fairy -tree,  and  then  for 
hours  looked  out  into  space,  motionless, 
and  in  a  dream.  Sometimes  she  seemed 
to  listen  to  distant  sounds,  mysterious 
voices,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
those  bred  in  solitude. 


“  And  he  answered,  ‘  Till  I  see  you 
again  !  ’  ” 

“  Yes,  ‘  till  I  see  you  again  !  ’  He 
said  that,  I  am  certain.  But  he  has 
not  come  back  !  If  any  evil  has  be¬ 
fallen  him  !  ” 

“  No,  no  !  we  must  hope  not,  my 
child,  and  pray  to  God  to  send  him  back 
to  us.” 

“  That  is  what  I  do  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  father.” 


‘They  are  travellers,’ 


One  evening  in  May,  the  ferryman  J 
and  his  daughter  were  seated  before 
their  hut,  which  was  built  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  with  'ts  fern  roof  abutting  on 
the  slope  of  the  ridge.  Noel  was  mend¬ 
ing  a  net,  Jehanne  held  the  distaff  in 
her  hand.  Around  them  all  was  silent 
and  still. 

“  It  is  strange,”  murmured  the  girl, 

“  he  promised  he  would  come  back.” 

“Who  would  come  back,  my  child?” 
asked  the  old  man. 

She  started,  as  if  awakened  from 
a  dream,  and  then,  with  innocent 
frankness,  she  replied, 

“  I  was  thinking  of  that  young  sol¬ 
dier  who  stopped  with  us  about  a  month 
ago,  the  day  the  boar  wounded  you. 
Do  you  not  remember  him  ?  ” 

“  Heaven  keep  me  from  forgetting 
such  a  service,”  said  Noel.  “The  boar, 
badly  hit  by  my  arrow,  threw  himself 
upon  me,  upset  me,  and  was  returning 
to  the  charge,  and  he  would  have  quite 
done  for  your  father,  my  girl,  when 
suddenly  the  young  man  appeared, 
jumped  to  the  ground,  cut  down  my 
adversary  with  an  axe,  and  lifted  me, 
nearly  fainting,  to  his  saddle.  He  sim¬ 
ply  saved  my  life.  But  why  do  you 
call  him  a  soldier  ?  By  my  grey  beard 
he  was  a  knight,  a  paladin  of  noble  and 
valiant  mien  !  ” 

“  That  is  possible,  father.  But  what 
struck  me  most  was  his  quiet  bearing.” 

“  Assuredly  his  is  a  noble  heart.  I 
am  sorry  he  went  away  so  soon,  and 
without  even  giving  me  time  to  thank 
him  as  I  ought  to  have  done.” 

“  That  is  what  I  was  thinking,”  said 
Jehanne.  “However,  I  thanked  him  as 
we  crossed  the  river,  arid  went  with  him 
a  little  to  show  him  the  way.  When  he 
left  me  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  held 
out  his  hand.  I  gave  him  mine,  and 
for  the  last  time  I  said  ‘Thanks  !”’ 


said  the  old  man.” 


“And  your  prayers  will  be  heard. 
The  prayers  of  such  hearts  as  thine  are 
not  in  vain.” 

For  an  hour  the  father  and  daughter 
continued  thus  to  talk  of  their  un¬ 
known  friend  ;  and  then  their  praises 
of  his  bravery  were  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  sound  as  of  horsemen  ap¬ 
proaching  down  the  valley. 

“  They  are  travellers,”  said  the  old 
man,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  rays  of 
the  setting ’sun. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Jehanne,  “  he  is  not  with 
them.  It  is  on  the  other  side  that  he 
will  come.” 

The  horsemen  soon  came  in  sight. 
They  were  nine  in  number,  and  were 
all  in  complete  armour. 

He  who  was  in  command  hastened 
on  to  ask  old  Noel  if  any  one  was 
waiting  for  them  ;  if  two  ladies  and 
four  horsemen  had  yet  crossed  the 
Meuse. 

At  the  old  man’s  negative  reply  he 
returned  to  his  companions  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  them. 

Jehanne,  who  had  been  looking  at 
the  travellers,  now  said  to  her  father, 

“He  of  whom  we  have  just  been 
talking  was  armed  like  those  nine 
paladins,  and  rode  a  horse  just  like 
theirs.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  them.” 

“  No,  father  ;  but  I  know  how  to  find 
out  if  they  are  his  friends.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“When  you  began  to  recover  your 
senses  you  clasped  the  hand  that  had 
rescued  you,  while  I  led  the  horse  into 
the  boat.  At  the  saddle  hung  a  huge 
sword,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
half  draw  from  its  scabbard.  There 
was  a  motto  on  the  blade.” 

“Well?” 


“  The  swords  those  men  have  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  his.  If  they  bear  the 
same  motto  they  must  be  his  brothers- 
in-arms.  I  will  find  out.” 

At  this  moment  the  nine  knights 
approached,  and  began  to  question  the 
ferryman  again. 

Was  this  place  called  Yaucouleurs  ? 
Was  he  quite  certain  no  lady  had  ar¬ 
rived  1  What  travellers  have  crossed 
during  the  last  few  days  ? 

After  assuring  the  travellers  that 
they  had  come  to  the  right  place,  and 
that  no  one  was  waiting  for  them, 
Noel  replied  that  for  two  days  no  one 
had  crossed  the  ferry. 

But  Jehanne  interrupted. 

“You  are  mistaken,  father.  While 
you  were  away  this  morning  two  men 
hailed  me  from  the  other  side,  and  I 
brought  them  across.” 

“  Who  were  these  men  ?  ” 

“  They  seemed  to  be  woodmen  ;  they 
had  short  cloaks,  and  each  carried  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder.” 

“  Did  you  recognise  them  ?  ” 

“  No,  1  never  saw  them  before.” 

“  Did  they  belong  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ?  ” 

“All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  they 
asked  me  questions  like  those  you  have 
just  asked  my  father  ?” 

“Questions  about  two  ladies  and  four 
horsemen  ?  ” 

“Who  would  come  from  the  south. 
But  they  did  not  ask  me  about  any  one 
coming  from  the  north.” 

“  And  which  way  did  they  go  ?  ” 

“To  the  west,”  said  Jehanne,  pointing 
to  the  forest. 

Signs  of  uneasiness  escaped  the  horse¬ 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  going  to  have 
another  council  of  war. 

“  Shall  we  get  the  big  boat  ready  ?  ” 
asked  Noel. 

“  Not  yet.  We  may  even  camp  here 
for  the  night.” 

And  this  they  did,  for  they  soon  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  began  to  unsaddle  their 
gigantic  steeds. 

On  the  left  flank  of  the  cabin,  at  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  was  a  small  clear¬ 
ing,  and  on  to  the  pasturage  that 
covered  it  the  horses  were  put  to 
graze. 

The  horsemen  took  off’  their  helmets, 
and  Jehanne  could  not  restrain  a  move¬ 
ment  of  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
noble,  heroic  faces  which,  though  mostly 
crowned  with  white  hair,  still  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  marvellous  strength  and  un¬ 
flinching  bravery. 

When  Noel  came  out  of  the  hut  with 
an  amphora  for  his  guests,  and  saw 
their  faces,  he  suddenly  stopped,  open- 
mouthed,  as  if  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  veneration,  and  delight. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the 
chief  of  the  Nine.  “  Do  you  think  you 
have  seen  us  before  ?  ” 

The  ferryman  would  have  spoken,  but 
no  sound  could  he  utter  ;  and  instead 
of  speaking,  tears  began  to  fall  from  his 
strangely  brilliant  eyes. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  the  paladin, 
much  astonished. 

“  An  old  soldier  of  Karl  the  Great,” 
said  Noel,  at  last.  “Welcome  here,  my 
Lord  Eginhard,  and  you  also,  Prince  of 
the  Bravest,  you  whom  they  said  were 
killed  at  Roncevaux — you,  Roland  !” 

And  the  old  man  knelt  before  them 
in  his  joy. 


Eginhard  and  Roland  immediately 
raised  him  from  his  knees,  and  said, 

“  In  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor, 
be  silent  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  old  soldier,  “  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  here.  I  am  alone 
with  my  daughter,  and  we  are  devoted 
’to  each  other,  and  belong  to  each  other, 
body  and  soul.” 

“  yes,”  said  Jehanne,  placing  herself 
■by  the  side  of  her  father. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
broken  by  Roland,  who  said, 

“Thanks,  my  old  brother-in-arms.” 

And  he  held  out  his  hand,  but  Noel, 
hardly  daring  to  touch  it,  bent  down 
and  passed  his  lips  across  it.  Roland, 
however,  drew  the  old  soldier  towards 
him,  and  embraced  him  in  Frankish 
fashion.  A  little  later  the  pride  of 
feudal  times  was  to  raise  innumerable 
barriers  between  the  sons  of  the  same 
nation ;  but  this  was  still  the  patriarchal 
epoch  in  which,  despite  the  distinctions 
of  rank  and  birth,  the  most  touching 
familiarity  reigned  amongst  all  free 
men,  amongst  all  warriors — soldiers  as 
well  as  generals — who  had  mingled 
"their  blood  in  the  battle-field. 

When  the  paladin  had  embraced  the 
ferryman  he  approached  Jehanne,  and 
imprinted  a  paternal  kiss  on  her  blush¬ 
ing  forehead. 

As  did  Roland  so  did  Eginhard,  who 
said  to  Noel, 

“Do  you  recognise  our  companions'?” 

“  Not  all,  but  some  of  those  who,  like 
us,  are  greybeards.  There  is  Honeric 
de  Bethune,  Guilhem  Duplessis,  and 
Barthold  le  Frison.  But  the  other 
"three  are  too  young  for  me  to  have 
known  them.” 

“  But  you  must  have  heard  people 
rtalk  of  them.  These  two  are  Hugues 
■  and  Drogo,  the  sons  of  Karl  the  Great, 
and  the  other  is  Count  Robert.  By  the 
King  of  the  Skies,  he  will  do  honour  to 
you  and  your  daughter.  And  if  chance 
is  favourable  to  us,  four  others  will 
arrive  in  the  next  few  hours  as  good  as 
"they  are.” 

Nine  times  did  the  humble  ferryman 
receive  the  brotherly  accolade,  and  nine 
times  did  his  daughter  receive  the  greet¬ 
ing  kiss. 

Eginhard  then  resumed  his  questions. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  “you  cannot 
doubt  the  honesty  of  our  purpose  ; 
think  of  what  I  asked  you  just  now. 
Is  there  anything  further  you  can  tell 
■us?” 

“Nothing,  except  that  it  is  not  usual 
for  us  to  remain  two  days  without  any 
one  crossing  the  ferry.” 

“  Quite  so.  That  does  not  seem 
natural.  Why  is  it?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  marauders 
are  stopping  both  roads.” 

“We  met  with  none  on  the  road  we 
came  along.” 

“  Perhaps  they  dared  not  attack  you.” 

“  But,”  said  Roland,  “  did  not  this  girl 
say  that  two  travellers  had  come  from 
the  south  and  crossed  the  river  this 
morning  ?” 

“That  is  so,”  said  Jehanne,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  her 
turn  ;  “and  I  may  tell  you  now  that  I 
thought  they  looked  rather  suspicious. 
But  there  is  something  else  I  should 
like  to  say.” 

“  What  is  that  1  ” 

Jehanne  hesitated. 
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“  Speak  up,  child.” 

“  Show  me  your  swords,”  said  the  girl, 
suddenly. 

Although  they  were  much  astonished, 
the  paladins  did  as  they  were  asked  ; 
and  Jehanne  examined  each  blade,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  the  motto  with 
much  pleasure. 

“Can  you  l’ead  what  is  written 
there  1  ”  asked  Eginhard. 

“Alas  !  no,”  she  replied  ;  “but  I  can 
remember  what  I  see,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  less  than  a  month  ago  a  young- 
traveller,  armed  as  you  are,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  sword  with  such  signs  on  *it  as 
yours  have,  crossed  the  Meuse  in  our 
ferry,  going  from  north  to  south.” 

“  That  was  Landrik,”  said  Eginhard. 
“  If  we  knew  the  road  he  took  on  the 
other  side  we  could  go  and  meet  him.” 

“I  know  the  road,  for  I  showed  it  to 
him,”  said  Jehanne. 

“  To  horse  !  ”  ordered  Roland.  “  To 
horse  !  ” 

But  Eginhard  stopped  him. 

“  Who  knows  that  he  will  come  back 
the  same  way  ?  '  If  we  were  to  pass  him 
on  the  road  ?  Besides,  the  night  is  upon 
us  !  ” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Roland.  “  It  is 
best  to  wait,  as  Count  Efflam  said  in  his 
letter.  But  if  at  dawn  to-morrow  they 
have  not  arrived  we  will  make  a  recon¬ 
naissance.” 

The  resolve  restored  happiness  to  old 
Noel,  who  would  have  been  very  sorry 
to  see  his  guests  go  away  so  soon. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  killed  a 
splendid  stag  this  morning  ;  and,  while 
I  am  getting  it  ready,  Jehanne  can  try 
with  the  net  in  the  river.  I  have  some 
wine  left,  and  you  shall  have  a  supper 
worthy  of  you.  And  your  horses  shall 
not  be  forgotten,  for  I  have  some  oats 
and  buckwheat.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  Roland,  “we  will 
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tions,  and  each  of  the  paladins  called 
his  horse  by  name.  The  horses  came 
up,  as  dogs  answer  to  their  master’s 
voice,  and  there  was  a  mutual  exchange 
of  caresses.  In  those  days  a  horse  was 
a  companion — a  friend. 

An  hour  later  the  table  was  laid  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  meal  began.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  pride  and  alacrity 
with  which  Jehanne  and  her  father 
waited  on  the  knights.  When  night 
closed  in,  the  torches  of  pine  were 
lighted,  and  the  echoes  of  the  valley 
repeated  the  cheers  when  the  toast  of 
the  ferryman  and  his  daughter  was 
honoured  by  the  knights.  For,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  paladins,  Noel  and 
Jehanne  were  now  seated  among  the 
party. 

But  soon,  at  a  sign  from  her  father, 
Jehanne  left  the  table,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  she  was  seen  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  in  armfuls  of  fern. 

“  What  is  she  doing  1  ”  asked  Roland. 

“She  is  preparing  your  bed,”  an¬ 
swered  the  old  soldier.  “  You  did  not 
think  we  were  going  to  let  you  sleep 
in  the  open  air  '?  ” 

“But  the  house,”  said  Eginhard, 
“  does  not  seem  to  be  large  enough.” 

“  Better  be  in  it  than  outside  it, 
though.  Come  and  see.” 

And  the  ferryman,  holding  a  torch, 
led  the  knights  into  his  house. 

The  hut  apparently  consisted  but  of 
two  apartments,  one  for  Jehanne  and 
another  for  her  father,  and  used  as  a 
living  room. 

But  the  old  man’s  bed  concealed  an 
opening  into  a  huge  cave — half  natural, 
half  artificial — in  the  side  of  the  hill 
against  which  the  house  abutted.  For 
many  generations  the  ferrymen  had 
used  it  as  a  hiding-place.  But  now 
none  knew  its  secret  except  Noel  and 
his  daughter.  The  air  in  it  was  always 


begin  with  them.  The  horse  before  the  i  fresh,  owing  to  its  being  ventilated 
horseman  !  ”  through  several  hidden  cracks  in  the 

Noel  disappeared  into  his  hut,  and  {  mountain- side.  There  was  no  damp  on 
came  out  bending  under  the  weight  of  [  the  roof  or  walls.  The  ground  was  a 
an  enormous  saddle-bag.  The  oats  were  j  soft,  dry,  yellow  sand, 
poured  out  on  the  ground  in  equal  por-  | .  Side  by  side  were  nine  beds  of  fern, 
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with  which  Jehanne  had  mixed  aro- 
matic  herbs,  so  that  the  cavern  was  fra¬ 
grant  as  ba.lm. 

“  My  noble  guests,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  you  are  in  want  of  rest.  Good  night ! 
My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  guard  !  ” 

And  they  retired  to  watch  outside. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  calm  and 
mild.  The  hours  slipped  rapidly  by, 
and  neither  Noel  nor  Jehanne  thought 
of  sleep. 

He  said, 

“  I  have  drunk  in  the  same  cup  as  the 
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paladins,  in  the  same  cup  with  Roland 
and  Eginhard  !  ” 

She  said, 

“  His  name  is  Landrik  !  he  is  com¬ 
ing  !  ” 

Botli  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
night,  and  keenly  gazed  at  the  mists 
that  rose  around.  Many  times  from 
the  valley  and  the  river  there  came 
strange  noises,  which  ended  abruptly, 
and  were  due  to  the  night  breeze  or  the 
passage  of  some  wild  beast. 

The  old  soldier  was  on  the  alert  at 


each,  and  went  to  explore,  and  return: 
with  “  It  is  nothing,”  as  his  r  ews. 

Suddenly,  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,, 
the  sound  of  a  horn  was  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

Noel  and  Jehanne  jumped  up. 

“Ferry,  ahoy  !”  shouted  a  voice. 

And  Jehanne  recognised  the  voice, 
for  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“  It  is  he  !  ” 

And  Landrik  it  was,  with  the  Em¬ 
press  Judith  and  her  escort. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  A  ftee  You”  was  far  too  ambitious  a 
A  flight  for  the  Comedians  at  Rails- 
ford’s  ;  they  had  far  better  have  stuck 
to  “King  Lear.” 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
expected  of  them.  Sherriff,  the  funny, 
irascible  old  gentleman,  skulked  about 
in  the  back  of  the  scene,  and  tapped 
his  fingers  lightly  on  the  top  of  his  hat 
and  stamped  his  foot  gently  with  the 
most  amiable  of  smiles  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  His  one  idea  of  irascible 
humour  seemed  to  be  to  start  every  few 
moments  to  leave  the  room,  and  then 
stop  short  half  way  to  the  door  and 
utter  a  few  additional  remarks  over  his 
shoulder,  and  then  to  make  again  for 
the  door  with  a  noise  which  sounded 
half  way  between  a  sneeze  and  the 
bleating  of  a  goat. 

Maple  also,  who  personated  Miss 
Olive  Omlett,  the  meek  elderly  lady, 
appeared  to  have  come  with  a  totally 
erroneous  conception  of  the  role  of  that 
inoffensive  character.  He  delivered  his 
speeches  in  a  voice  similar  to  that  in 
which  boys  call  the  evening  papers  at  a 
London  railway-station,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  clutching  at  his  heart — 
which,  by  the  way,  Maple  wore  on  his 
right  flank — and  of  rising  up  from,  and 
sitting  down  on,  his  chair  at  regular 
intervals  while  anybody  else  was  ad¬ 
dressing  him. 

Then,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
director,  the  jokes,  which  seemed  so 
good  in  print,  never  came  off  right  in 
the  speaking. 

Those  which  were  delivered  right 
nobody — least  of  all  the  actors — seemed 
to  see,  and  the  others  came  to  grief  by 
being  mauled  in  the  handling.  When, 
for  instance,  on  the  meek  gentleman 
observing,  “  Oh,  my  poor  head  !  ”  Miss 
Acidrop  ought  to  have  made  a  very 
witty  and  brilliant  point  by  retorting, 
“  There’s  nothing  in  that !  ”  she  entirely 
spoiled  the  fun  by  saying,  “That’s  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it !  ”  and  when  loud 
laughter  should  have  been  created  by 
the  irascible  man  walking  off  with  the 
meek  man’s  hat  on  his  head,  they  both 
quitted  the  scene  with  no  hats  on  their 
heads  at  all. 


This  was  dispiriting,  and  the  absence 
of  the  low  comedian  and  the  maid-of- 
all-work  tended  still  further  to  mar  the 
success  of  the  rehearsal.  For  Wake  had 
to  read  these  parts  from  the  book,  and 
at  the  same  time  coach  the  other  actors. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  speech 
of  Abednego  Jinks,  the  low  comedian 
already  cited,  it  rather  broke  up  the 
humour  of  that  masterpiece  of  declama¬ 
tion  to  hear  it  delivered  thus  : 

“  When  Abednego  Jinks — (Oh,  that 
won’t  do,  Ranger  !  Take  your  hand  out 
of  your  waistcoat  and  look  more  like  a 
fool.  Yes,  that’s  better.  Now,  where’s 
the  place  1  Oh,  yes) — when  Abednego 
Jinks  says  a  thing,  Tommy,  my  boy — 
(Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  Didn’t  I  tell  you  you 
needn’t  start  up  from  your  chair  as  if  I 
was  going  to  cut  your  throat1?  Sit 
steady,  and  gape  at  me  like  an  idiot ! 
That’s  the  style  !) — Tommy,  my  boy 
Tommy,  my  boy,  To — (Where  on  earth ’s 
the  place  ?  Oh,  yes.)  —  when  Abed¬ 
nego  Jinks  says  a  thing,  Tommy,  my 
boy — ” 

“Oughtn’t  you  to  look  funnier  than 
that,  yourself  1  ”  interposed  Ranger,  re¬ 
laxing  his  own  expression  to  ask  the 
question. 

“  Oh,  of  course  ;  only  I’m  reading 
just  now.  Oakshott  will  have  to  get 
that  up,  of  course.  Now  begin  again. 
Go  on  ;  look  a  fool.  That’ll  do. — When 
Abednego  Jinks  says  a  thing,  Tommy, 
my  boy — (I  say,  screw  your  chair  round 
a  bit  and  face  the  audience) — ” 

“For  mercy  sake,”  said  Stafford,  who 
was  getting  rather  tired  of  the  whole 
thing,  “do  tell  us  what  happens  when 
Abednego  Jinks  says  a  thing  !” 

“Tommy,  my  boy.  You  may  take  ; 
your  Alfred  David— (Do  look  rather 
more  vacant,  old  man).” 

“My,  dear  fellow,”  once  more  inter¬ 
posed  the  prefect,  “Ranger  could  not 
possibly  look  a  more  utter  idiot  than  he 
looks  this  minute.  What  is  he  to  take 
his  affidavit  about  ?  I  do  so  want  to 
know.” 

“  You  may  take  your  Alfred  David, 
Tommy,  my  boy  (Oh  no,  that’s  wrong) — 
Tommy,  my  boy,  you  may  take  your 
Alfred  David.” 

“  Yes,  yes — go  on,”  urged  Stafford. 


“  There’s  more  in  it  than  there  is  in 
your  head.” 

“  More  in  what  ?  the  affidavit  ?”  asked 
Ranger,  solemnly. 

“  N o,  that’s  not  what  you  say  ;  you 
say,  ‘You  don’t  say  so.’” 

“  I  think,”  said,  “  Stafford  that  what  he 
did  say  was  a  good  deal  funnier  than 
what  he  ought  to  say.  What’s  the  good 
of  his  saying  ‘  You  don’t  say  so  ’  when 
every  one  of  us  here  can  swear  you  did  ? 
I  don’t  see"  the  joke  in  it  myself.  Do. 
any  of  you  1  ” 

“No — was  it  meant  for  one  ?  ”  asked 
some  one  gravely. 

“  It’s  not  written  down  in  the  book 
that  any  one’s  to  grin,”  said  Maple., 
hastily  referring  to  his  copy. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right — only  I  wish 
you’d  look  alive  and  get  to  some  of  the 
jokes.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a 
funny  piece.” 

“  So  it  is,”  replied  Wake,  rather  dis¬ 
mally,  “  it’s  full  of  points.” 

“  They  must  all  be  crowded  up  to  the 
end,  then,”  said  Stafford. 

If  Wake  had  not  had  a  soul  above- 
difficulties  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  abandon  his  labour  of  Hercules  on 
the  spot ;  and  indeed,  it  is  probable 
his  “  troupe  ”  would  have  struck  and  so 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  deciding,  had 
not  an  extraordinary  and  dramatic 
change  suddenly  come  over  the  aspect 
of  affairs. 

The  rehearsal  was  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  and  everybody,  even  the 
amiable  Stafford,  was  losing  his  temper, 
when  the  door  flew  open  and  two  young: 
persons  entered  and  made  their  way 
boldly  up  to  the  stage. 

As  all  the  room  was  dark  except  the- 
part  allotted  to  the  actors,  it  was  not 
till  these  intruders  had  mounted  the 
platform  and  honoured  the  company 
with  two  ceremonious  bows,  that  their 
identity  became  apparent. 

Arthur  and  Dig,  after  twelve  hours 
in  bed,  had  become  weary  unto  death  ; 
and  when,  presently,  from  the  room 
below  arose  the  voices  and  laughter  of 
the  comedians,  they  kicked  the  clothes 
off  them,  and  mutually  agreed — colds 
or  no  colds — they  could  stand,  or  rather- 
lie,  it  no  longer. 


“Wouldn’t  they  grin  if  we  turned 
up  1  ”  said  Arthur.  “  I  vote  we  do.” 

“  All  serene,”  said  Dig  ;  “  we  may  as 
well  get  up.” 

Dig  meant  the  term  “  get  up  ”  in  the 
professional  sense.  He  accordingly 
arrayed  himself,  to  the  best  of  his 
lights,  in  the  garb  of  a  low  comedian, 
that  is,  he  put  on  a  red  dressing-gown, 
flannel  drawers,  and  a  very  tall  collar, 
made  out  of  cardboard  ;  and  blacked  a 
very  flne  moustache  on  his  lip  with  a 
piece  of  coal.  Arthur,  meanwhile,  had 
a  more  delicate  task  to  perform  in  ex¬ 
temporising  the  toilet  of  a  maid-of-all- 
work.  An  ulster  belonging  to  Tilbury 
supplied  him  with  a  dress,  arid  by  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  sleeves  and  arranging  his 
nightdress  apron-wise  over  the  front, 
he  managed  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kind  of  character  he  aimed  to  personate. 
He  then  ruffled  up  his  hair,  and  brought 
as  much  of  it  as  he  was  able  down 
in  the  front  for  a  fringe,  surmounting 
it  all  with  a  handkerchief  shaped  to 
represent  a  cap.  Finally,  he  smudged 
his  face  over  with  coal  dust,  and  secured 
one  of  Mrs.  Hastings’s  mops  and  a  pail 
from  the  cupboard  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  and  pronounced  himself  ready 
for  the  fray. 

It  need  hardly  to  be  said  that  the 
apparition  of  these  two  extraordinary 
figures  created  a  sensation  among  the 
jaded  comedians  and  their  friends.  The 
sudden  restoration  to  health  of  the  two 
invalids  was  less  astonishing,  perhaps, 
than  their  strange  get  up  or  the  spirit 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  throw 
themselves  into  their  respective  parts. 

Wake,  with  a  smile  of  relief,  shut  up 
his  book  and  retired  among  the  au¬ 
dience. 

Dig  knew  his  part  well,  and  acted  it 
with  such  a  depth  of  low  comedy  that 
it  mattered  little  what  mistakes  or 
blunders  the  funny  irascible  and  the 
funny  meek  gentlemen  and  ladies  made. 
He  uttered  the  greatest  commonplaces 
with  a  leer  and  a  wink,  which  imported 
a  vast  deal  of  meaning  into  the  words, 
and  had  evidently  so  well  studied  his 
part  that  he  could  not  even  sit  down  on 
a  chair  or  walk  out  of  the  room  without 
tumbling  on  all  fours  or  upsetting  one 
or  two  of  the  other  actors. 

Wake  suggested  mildly  that  he  was 
overdoing  it,  but  was  voted  down  by  an 
indignant  chorus  of  admirers,  who 
urged  the  low  comedian  on  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  extravagance,  until,  had  his  part 
been  that  of  a  clown,  he  could  scarcely 
have  thrown  more  dramatic  intensity 
into  it. 

He  was  ably  and  gallantly  backed  up 
by  the  maid -of-all- work,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  convinced  that  the  main  duty 
and  occupation  of  such  functionaries  is 
to  upset  everything  ;  to  clatter  up  and 
down  the  rooms  in  hobnail  boots  ;  to 
flourish  her  mop  in  her  master’s  and 
mistress’s  faces,  and  otherwise  assert 
her  noble  independence  of  the  ordinary 
laws  governing  domestic  servants..  In 
these  ambitions  she  succeeded  to  a 
moral ;  and  when,  in  addition,  thanks 
to  the  cold  in  her  head,  she  pronounced 
all  her  m’s  b’s  and  her  ris  d’s,  the 
result  was  exhilarating  in  the  extreme. 

“  There’s  dot  bady  bed  dicer  lookidg 
that  Bister  Tobby  and  Biss  Oblett,” 
said  she,  flourishing  her  mop  in  Miss 
Omlett’s  face. 
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Whereat,  although  the  remark  was  a 
serious  one,  and  not  meant  to  be  face¬ 
tious,  the  audience  was  convulsed. 

The  second  scene  was  in  full  swing. 
Miss  Ornlett  and  the  funny  meek  old 
gentleman  were  taking  refuge  behind 
two  sofas  from  the  threatened  violence 
of  Mr.  Bumblebee  and  Miss  Acidrop  ; 
the  low  comedian  was  having  a  kick-up 
all  round,  and  the  maid-of-all-work  was 
putting  her  pail  on  the  head  of  one  of 
the  walking  gentlemen,  with  the  com¬ 
ment  : 

“  Dow,  tiled,  there’s  goidg  to  be  a  dice 
doise — ” 

When  the  door  of  the  room  once  more 
opened,  and  Railsford  entered  unob¬ 
served  in  the  darkness.  He  had  not 
come  to  see  the  performance,  although 
he  knew  it  was  about  to  be  held,  and 
had  indeed  allowed  the  use  of  the  class¬ 
room  for  the  purpose. 

But  feeling  very  dejected  in  presence 
of  the  cloud  which  had  suddenly  fallen 
on  him,  he  had  been  unable  to  work  that 
evening,  and  had  decided  to  pay  a  visit 
of  condolence  to  his  young  kinsman  and 
the  Baronet,  partly  in  the  hope  of  edify¬ 
ing  them  by  a  little  quiet  talk  by  the 
sick  bedside,  and  partly  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  no  very  alarming  symptoms 
had  resulted  from  last  night’s  severe 
exposure. 

Picture  his  astonishment  when  he 
found  the  two  beds  in  the  dormitory 
empty,  and  the  invalids  flown  ! 

He  made  inquiries  of  the  dame.  She 
had  taken  them  up  two  eggs  a-piece  and 
some  tea  and  hot  buttered  toast  at  six 
o’clock,  which  they  had  partaken  of,  and 
then,  informing  her  that  they  felt  no 
better,  they  had  disposed  themselves, 
as  she  supposed,  to  sleep. 

He  looked  into  their  study.  They 
were  not  there  ;  nor  had  any  one  heard 
of  them  in  the  preparation-room. 
Finally,  he  peeped  into  the  Fourth  class¬ 
room  and  beheld  the  two  invalids  mas¬ 
querading  on  the  stage,  and  recognised 
the  voice  and  sentiments  of  his  kinsman, 
albeit  proceeding  through  the  nose,  as 
he  flourished  his  (or  rather  her)  mop  in 
the  air  and  announced  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  “  dice  doise.” 

The  whole  scene  was  so  ridiculous 
that  Railsford  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
discover  himself,  and  withdrew  as 
unobserved  as  he  had  entered. 

At  least  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Arthur  and  Dig  were  all 
right  after  their  adventure  ;  and  that, 
thought  he,  is  the  main  thing. 

Poor  Railsford  had  plenty  else  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  that  evening.  The 
interview  with  the  Doctor  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  had  seemed  to  bring  him  up  short 
in  his  career  at  Grandcourt. 

If  his  enemies  had  tried  to  corner  him 
they  could  not  have  done  it  better.  It 
was  true  that  he  knew  the  culprits, 
and  by  not  denouncing  them  was,  to 
that  extent,  shielding  them. 

But  he  had  come  to  that  knowledge, 
as  the  reader  knows,  by  an  accident  of 
which,  as  an  honourable  man,  he  felt  he 
had  no  right  to  take  advantage,  even  to 
set  right  so  grievous  a  wrong  as  the 
Bickers  mystery. 

He  might  explain,  without  mentioning 
names,  how  he  had  learned  the  facts  ; 
but  that  would  be  as  good  as  naming 
the  culprit,  for  Branscombe  had  been 
the  only  case  of  serious  illness  accom¬ 


panied  by  delirium  at  Grandcourt,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  terms. 

He  might  write  to  Branscombe,  and 
tell  him  his  dilemma,  and  beseech  him  to^ 
make  a  confession.  And  yet  what  right 
had  he  to  take  advantage  of  the  boy’s 
unconscious  confession  to  put  pressure 
on  him  to  make  it  public  ? 

Other  persons  less  fastidious  might 
do  it,  but  Railsford  could  not. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  was  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  to  leave 
Grandcourt.  If  the  matter  had  rested 
only  between  him  and  the  Doctor,  he 
might  have  made  a  private  communi¬ 
cation  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  so 
induced  his  principal  to  let  the  matter- 
drop.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  solely 
between  him  and  the  Doctor.  Mr. 
Bickers  and  Felgate,  by  some  means 
which  he  was  unable  to  fathom,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  learned  the  secret,  and 
were  not  likely  to  let  it  drop.  Indeed 
it  was  evident  that,  so  far  from  that, 
they  would  like  if  possible  to  fix 
a  charge  of  actual  complicity  in  the 
outrage  on  himself. 

Railsford  laughed  contemptuously  at 
the  notion  as  the  wild  malice  of  a  re¬ 
vengeful  enemy.  But  lie  knew  that  no 
explanation  would  be  likely  to  put  them 
off  the  pursuit  short  of  the  actual  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  culprits,  which  he  was  re¬ 
solved  at  all  risks  to  refuse. 

Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  his  brilliant 
school  career  1  After  two  terms  of  hard 
work  and  honest  battle,  was  he  to  be 
turned  away,  cashiered  and  ruined,  just 
because  he  had  stayed  to  nurse  a  sick 
boy  and  overheard  his  delirious  confes¬ 
sion  ? 

It  was  no  small  temptation,  as  he  sat 
in  his  room  that  night,  to  compromise 
with  honour.  He  could  so  easily  save 
himself.  He  could,  by  a  word,  sweep 
away  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his 
future,  and  not  his  future  only,  but 
Daisy’s.  The  outrage  had  been  a  cow¬ 
ardly  one.  Two  of  its  perpetrators  at 
least  were  worthless  boys,  and  the  other 
was  away  from  Grandcourt,  and  might 
possibly  never  come  back.  Was  it 
worth  risking  so  much  for  so  small  a 
scruple1?  Did  not  his  duty  to  Grand¬ 
court  demand  sacrifices  of  him,  and 
could  lie  not  that  very  night  remove  a 
dark  blot  from  its  scutcheon  !  ” 

So  the  battle  went  on,  and  Railsford 
fought  it  out,  inch  by  inch,  like  a  man. 
He  was  not  single-handed  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  He  had  a  Friend  who  always  wins, 
and  He  helped  Railsford  to  win  that 
night. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IX  THE  CUN  ROOM  GUEST  TELLS  A  TALE  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 


“  Tt  were  a  good  bit  before  any  of  you  : 
boys  were  born,”  began  old  Harry,  i 

Then  he  checked  himself  suddenly. 

“  There  !  ”  he  said,  “  what  can  I  be 
thinking  on.  Young  Master,  you  ought 
to  have  brought  me  up  with  a  round 
turn,  and  a  ‘  sharply  does-it  ’ — it  is 
1  gentlemen*  and  not  ‘ boys’  I  should 
have  said.” 

“No,  no,”  cried  several  voices  at  once,  I 
and  the  doctor’s  sonorous  bass  was  one.  . 
“  No,  no,  Harry  , '  boys  ’  be  it — ‘  boys  ’  be 

it-’”  '  j 

“And  boys  it  is  then,”  said  the  old  j 
man  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“  It  were  before  you  were  born,  boys, 
or  maybe  your  mothers  before  ye  | 
Though,  dear  me,  it  is  all  like  a  dream,  i 
and  a  short  one,  to  look  back  to  There  | 
are  times,  boys,  when  my  nights  are  j 
now  restless.  Old  folks  do  have  nights 
like  these,  doctor,  and  it  is  right  true  j 
what  your  Ayrshire  poet*  says,  sir. 

“  Well,  on  nights  like  these  with  me,  i 
all  kinds  of  droll,  uneasy  dreams  keep 
crowding  through  my  drowsy  head.  ’ 
I’m  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I’m  tern  -  1 
pest-tossed  around  the  Horn,  I’m  ; 
wrecked  on  the  African  Coast,  I’m  I 
prisoner  to  the  French,  I’m  wounded 
and  ill,  and  mayhap  led  out  to  be  shot. 
Never  mind,  boys  ;  but  in  the  morning, 
when  I  awake,  I  look  back  to  the  night 
I  have  passed,  then  back  to  my  own 
long,  long  life,  and  which  looks  the 
longest,  lads,  think  you  ?  YVhy  the 
night  with  its  dreams  ' 

“  But  as  I’ve  already  said,  I’m  a  bit  j 
older  than  Lord  Howe,  or  bold  Black 
Dick  as  the  sailors  used  to  call  him  ,  and,  1 
bless  you,  for  all  they  talk  about  him 
now  and  make  their  bits  o’  fun  about 
him  not  catching  the  Frenchees,  in 
those  days  any  man  Jack  of  the  lot  of  i 
us  would  ha’  thought  it  an  honour  to  die 
for  him. 

“  I  mind  him  first  on  board  the  old 
Severn,  a  fifty-gun  vessel  she  was,  and 
it  would  be  about  the  year  1740,  ’cause  I  ; 
was  a  smart  young  seaman  about  eigh- 
teen-year  old,  and  Black  Dick  weren’t  ; 
abovefourteen  Though  he  were  an  earl’s  : 
son,  and  an  Eton  boy  as  well,  there  I 
wasn’t  a  deal  of  pride  about  him.  J 
Bather  quiet  and  thoughtful  we  men  \ 
for’ard  used  to  think  the  lad  But  he 
was  a  stickler  for  duty  for  all  that.  The 
oldsters  in  the  mess  used  to  bully  Dick 
a  bit  about  this  time,  but  they  kind  o’ 
left  it  off  after  a  while,  for  they  soon 
found  out  the  lad’s  mettle.  Well,  boys, 

I  saw  him  take  up  a  capstan-bar  once  1 
and  floor  the  sugeon’s  mate,  then  he 


*  Burns  about  tins  time  had  attained  the  meridian  I 
of  his  glory.  Alas  !  how  soon  his  bright  sun  set 
thereafter. 

‘  Ah  !  age  hath  weary  clays, 

And  nights  o’  sleepless  pain 
Thou  gowden  time  o’  youthfu'  prime, 

Wilt  thou  never  come  again  !  ’ 


threw  off  Ins  extra  clothes  and  chal-  i 
lenged  two  middies,  years  older  than  : 
himself.  They  laughed  it  off,  but  I  ! 
could  see  they  didn’t  want  to  fight. 

“  It  was  m  the  Severn  we  first  sailed 
together,  I’ve  reason  to  remember  it.  I 
was  in  Black  Dick’s  watch,  and  the  boy 
kind  o’  took  to  me  like,  and  many  a  long 
yarn  we  had  together  of  a  night  leaning 
over  the  winch  maybe,  or  walking  up 
and  clown  on  the  weather  side  o’  the  [ 
fo’c’s’le. 

“We  were  bound  for  the  South  Seas,  | 
and  one  of  bold  Anson’s  squadron,  and,  j 
boys,  it  may  be  an  old  man’s  fancy,  but 
it  strikes  me  sitting  here  like  and  look-  | 
in’  back  thro’  the  long  vista  of  years,  j 
that  the  saucy  Severn  was  the  sauciest  j 
ship  in  the  squadron,  and  could  show  j 
’em  all  a  thing  or  two.  My  eyes  !  I  i 
think  I  see  them  yet,  sending  down  top-  | 
gallant  yai’ds,  or  making  snug  for  the  i 
night  in  case  of  a  blow,  or  when  a  regu 
lar  stiff- un  seemed  a  brewin’. 

“I’ve  only  to  look  through  this  capital  | 
glass  ” —  I 

Old  Harry  suited  the  action  to  the  word  | 
— “and  I  appears  to  see  it  all.  It  is  sun-  j 
set,  the  last  gleams  o’  the  ’orb  of  day,  as  | 
poets  call  it,  are  shimmerin’  red  over  the  j 
water.  We  are  well  through  the  trades,  j 
Two  forties  would  about  make  our  posi-  j 
tion,  a  40  deg.  for  south  latitude  and  a  ! 
40  deg  west  for  longtitude.  Yonder  ] 
plainly  enough  I  can  see  the  signal  flags  j 
floating  on  the  Commodore’s  ship.  She  ! 
is  the  only  one  to  windward  of  us.  j 

‘“Way  aloft  lads.  Cheerily  does  it.  j 
Hurrah  :  ’  Why  they’re  down  again  ’afore  ] 
the  rest  o’  them  know  what  they’re  i 
about  And  look,  ay,  there  it  is,  our 
number  is  made  on  the  Commodore’s  j 
ship  and  a  signal  is  waving  to  thank  us,  | 
and  Black  Dick,  who  has  been  aloft  with  i 
the  rest,  looks  at  me  that  proud,  and  as  I 
he  passes, 

“  ‘  We’re  the  lads  to  show  ’em  fun,’  ”  ] 
he  says ” 

Old  Harry  paused  for  a  moment  to  j 
relight  his  pipe  ;  he  took  several  whiffs,  \ 
his  eyes  following  the  smoke  to  the  j 
beams  above,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

He  seized  his  tumbler  again,  just  j 
sipped  a  mouthful,  then  held  it  once  j 
more  between  him  and  the  light,  as  if  it  I 
had  been  some  wizard’s  glass  in  which  I 
lie  could  see  again  all  the  deeds  done  in  j 
the  half-forgotten  past. 

The  smile  left  his  lips,  he  glanced  j 
almost  fearfully  into  the  tumbler. 

“  Where,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  Anson’s 
squadron  1  I  see  but  one  solitary  ship. 
It  is  the  Severn  We  are  separated. 
We  are  near  the  Horn  Night  is  coming 
on.  The  sun  is  setting  angrily  in  the 
west ;  his  beams  are  yellow  red.  The 
clouds  are  in  canopies,  mass  overlapping 
mass.  Some  dark  as  tar,  others  green, 
puffy,  and  threatening.  The  ship  reels  j 
u  neasily  althou  gh  sail  has  been  shortened  j 
and  the  wind  is  on  her  quarter.  She  is  ! 


spattered  with  foam,  and  far  down 
yonder  on  the  south’rn  horizon  is  a  long 
line  of  light,  that  tells  us  we  are  not 
far  off  the  ice. 

“  The  clouds  seem  falling  on  us.  With 
them  comes  night,  and  such  a  night  and 
such  darkness,  you  boys  may  never  see, 
and  live  to  tell  it !  The  gale  is  on  us 
now,  with  all  the  fury  of  a  thousand 
tigers  How  she  reels  and  tumbles  and 
wallows  amidst  the  giant  seas.  Thud 
after  thud  the  big  waves  hit  her  abeam 
and  abow  Down  in  the  trough  of  the 
waves,  and  then  only  she  gets  amoment’s 
peace  to  right,  but  she  is  up  again  on  the 
crest  of  a  billow,  and  the  wind  heels  her 
over  till  her  long  yards  almost  rake  the 
water.  Oh  !  a  grand  sight  it  is,  but  a 
terrible  one,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I’ll 
never  forget  that  fearful  night ! 

“  Our  fellows  were  crack  seamen.  They 
knew  no  fear.  They  did  their  duty, 
and  one  at  least  found  a  watery  grave 
in  doing  so  But  what  saved  us  from 
the  ice  I  wonder,  for  when  morning 
broke  our  poor  battered  bark  was  a 
sight  to  see,  and  to  weep  over,  and  there 
were  the  great  bergs  on  each  side  of  us, 
clear,  cold,  threatening  mountains  of 
snow  and  ice,  with  the  spray  dashing 
mast  high  against  their  rugged  sides. 
Ah  !  boys,  there  be  a  Providence  above 
that  watches  over  us  poor  sailors  when 
we  do  our  duty  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Him.” 

“And  you  never  rounded  the  Cape?” 
said  Dr.  McNab. 

“  It  were  no  use  tryin’  to  in  our 
condition.  But  we  had  to  stagger, 
partly  under  juries,  round  and  up  as  far 
as  Bio  Janeiro,  all  the  pride  taken  out 
of  our  pretty  craft,  all  the  pluck  nearly 
squashed  out  o’  the  men.  But  Dick,  our 
present  Lord  Howe  was  as  cheery  then 
as  ever,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  then,  and 
many  a  time  after  that,  the  blackest 
times,  the  times  when  others  were  dull 
and  spiritless,  were  the  very  times  young 
Dick  was  at  his  brightest.” 

The  old  sailor  glanced  once  more 
through  his  magic  tumbler,  long  and 
earnestly. 

“  Where  are  you  now  ?  ”  asked  the 
surgeon’s  mate 

“I  I  hardly  like  to  say,”  Harry 
answered.  “It  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
service  I  should  present  to  hoy  s  so  young 
as  you.” 

He  placed  the  tumbler  on  the  table, 
but  McNab  took  it  up  and  put  it  back 
in  his  hand. 

“I  am  on  board  the  old  Wcnarque. 
It  is  a  Monday  forenoon  and  a  sad  one. 
We  are  drawn  up  around  the  decks,  and 
a  firing  party  has  already  had  the  order 
to  ‘  load  with  ball  cartridge,’  the  ring¬ 
ring  of  the  muskets  on  the  deck  sends  a 
thrill  through  every  heart,  for  we  are 
assembled  to  witness  a  tragedy  Yes, 
boys,  it  seems  to  us  a  murder,  for  brave 
Admiral  Byng  might  have  erred,  but 


he  was  never  a  coward;  if  in  the  eyes 
of  the  excited  people  he  was  a  traitor, 
to  many  of  us  he  was  a  hero.  See  the 
drooping  flag!  Hark  to  the  startling  ring 
of  the  cannon,  and  tiie  slow  solemn 
voice  of  the  bell  !  Ah  !  there  he  comes  ; 
a  little  pale  he  is,  but  so  calm,  so  quiet. 
See  he  takes  leave  of  his  sorrowing 
friends,  not  hurriedly  but  somewhat 
quickly,  as  if  he  feared  to  give  way  to 
some  weakness.  With  steady,  unfalter¬ 
ing  steps  he  walks  along  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  with  easy  grace  he  seats  himself 
in  the  chair.  There  is  a  moment’s  pause. 
They  are  whispering  to  him,  for  he  has 
refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged. 
But,  '  Well  ’  we  hear  him  say  at  last,  ‘if 
it  will  frighten  the  firing  party,  let  it  be 
done,  but  they  cannot  frighten  me.’ 

“  He  gives  the  signal — the  muskets 
ring — our  hero  droops  forward — dead. 
A  hero  dies  and  a  people  are  appeased 
But  had  you  heard  the  sobs  of  men  who 
had  fought  by  his  side,  you  would  have 
said  his  sailors  loved  him.  It  was  not 
blood  alone,  boys,  that  damped  the  decks 
of  the  Monarque  that  Monday  morning, 
but  blood  and  tears. 

“  But  look,”  continued  old  Harry, 
“  the  scene  is  changed  ;  the  blood-stained 
decks  of  the  Monarque  have  disappeared ; 
I  am  sailing  once  again  with  Howe.  A 
war  has  began  with  France.*  He  is 
still  a  young  man  barely  twenty-two, 
but  he  walks  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
bold  Dunkirk,  of  sixty  guns;  himself 
her  proud  commander,  and  Admiral 
Boscawen  the  head  of  the  fleet.  West¬ 
ward  ho  !  is  the  word,  for  the  ubiquitous 
French  have  threatened  to  play  havoc 
with  the  seaboard  of  our  American 
colonies.  As  to  weather  we  have  the 
usual  luck,  and  bad  wasthe  best  attimes. 
The  difficulty  was,  boys,  in  stormy 
seas  to  keep  together,  and  separation  of 
ships  was  often  the  beginning  of  an  end 
we  had  little  expected  or  wished.  We 
are  near  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
now,  and  it  is  just  the  season  of  fog  and 
mist.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one 
morning  our  sister  ship  the  Defiance 
and  ourselves  seem  all  that  is  left  of 
Boscawen’s  fleet.  We  look  for  them  for 
days.  Ha  !  the  fog  is  clearing  away, 
and  lo  !  not  many  leagues  off  are  two 
splendid  men-o’-war.  We  can  tell  iuamo- 
ment  they  are  F rench,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  as  big  and  bravely  mounted  as  we 
are.  The  drum  beats  to  arms,  and  even 
as  we  are  preparing  for  action  we  bear 
down  on  those  devoted  ships,  and  the 
battle  begins.  It  was  tough  work, 
boys,  while  it  lasted,  but  our  guns  were 
better  sawed,  and  after  such  a  battering 
as  F renchmen  hardly  ever  had  before, 
'down  goes  the  flag,  and  we  are  victors — 
captors. 

“  ‘  Ha  '  ha  !  Harry,  old  boy,’  says  the 
Captain  to  me,  ‘  what  will  the  Admiral 
say,  hey  !  And  what  will  they  say  in 
Portsmouth!  It’s  an  ill  wind,  Harry, 
that  blows  nobody  good.’ 

“  Let  me  see  who  this  is,”  continued 
Harry.  “  Yes,  it  is  Hawke,  the  man  of 
noble  mien  and  a  courage  as  undaunted 
as  the  lion  of  the  jungle.  We  are  sail¬ 
ing  now  in  a  fleet  commanded  by  this 
gallant  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  with  our 
Howe,  our  bold  Black  Dick,  third  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  once  again  I  have  the  honour 


~  Harry  must  allude  to  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
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to  be  under  him  ;  Black  Dick  himself 
managed  this. 

“  Very  quiet  and  thoughtful  is  our 
hero  now,  boys  ;  but,  mercy  on  us,  he  can 
fight  !  I  see  him  now  at  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
in  the  roar  of  battle,  amid  fire  and 
smoke  and  bursting  shells,  and  flying 
splinters,  enough  to  quell  the  bravest 
heart,  but  Howe  stands  undaunted  as  a 
rock. 

“  It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Bochefort  failed  ;  the  pride  of 
Hawke  and  the  pique  or  jealousy  of 
General  Mordaunt  did  that — I  can  call 
it  by  no  better  names;  but  I  can  see  now 
brave  young  Black  Dick,  standing  on 
his  quarter-deck,  a  dark  frown  on  his 
brow  and  anger  in  his  eye  as  our  fleet 
sailed  humbly  away  from  the  shores  of 
France. 

“  How  Brest  was  blockaded  by  our 
noble  fleet  under  Anson  is  a  matter  of 
history,  lads. 

“  Then  comes  Howe's  own  expedition, 
which  I  always  called  it,  and  often 
before  had  I  wished  and  prayed  he  had 
commanded  at  Bochefort  as  well.  But 
Cherbourg  fell,  boys  ;  Cherbourg  fell ; 
its  walls  were  battered  to  rubbish  heaps, 
its  harbours  wrecked  and  ruined,  and 
well-nigh  two  hundred  guns  were  cap¬ 
tured  or  destroyed.  It  was  exciting 
woi'k.” 

Old  Harry  once  more  placed  the 
tumbler  on  the  table. 

“  I  need  not  that  now,”  he  said,  almost 
sadly,  “to  tell  you  of  the  sad  attempt 
on  St.  Malo.  It  was  found  all  but  im¬ 
pregnable. 

“But  all  that  man  could  do  did  my 
hero  Howe.  Our  soldiers  are  landed, 
the  assault  is  commenced,  onwards  they 
push,  onwards  and  up,  through  the 
deadly  breach,  supported  as  well  as  we 
can  support  them  by  the  guns  of  the 
fleet.  Will  they  do  it,  boys!  Will  they 
doit!” 

The  old  man  had  risen  from  his  seat 
in  his  excitement,  the  battle  was  all 
before  him  in  his  memory. 

“  Will  they  do  it !  Men  fell  on  every 
side  ;  but  nothing  daunts  or  checks  the 
British  Grenadier.  Ah  !  but  see,  the 
French  are  reinforced  by  swarming 
thousands.  To  die  where  they  stand 
or  retreat  to  the  shore  is  their  only 
alternative.  The  officers  must  save  ail 
of  those  poor  fellows  they  can,  for  the 
sake  of  their  wives  and  children  in  dear 
old  England — for  the  sake  of  retribu¬ 
tion  some  other  day.  They  fall  in 
dozens  now,  and  as  they  rush  shore- 
wards  they  can  hardly  carry  their 
wounded,  much  less  their  dead. 

“  Our  boats  speed  from  every  ship  to 
their  assistance.  Then  comes  the  ter¬ 
rible  moment.  As  they  come  within 
range  of  a  battery  on  a  hill,  boat  after 
boat  is  shivered  to  atoms.  In  this  awful 
fire  our  seamen  waver  and  hesitate  to 
advance.  Who  shall  restore  confidence ! 
What  shall  save  our  Grenadiers  ? 

“Our  hero  Howe  will  and  does.  I 
was  with  him  when  he  sprang  into  his 
boat.  Surely  never  boat  danced  over 
the  blue  water  as  that  boat  flies.  We 
are  in  the  centre  now  of  the  awful  iron 
shower.  We  bear  charmed  lives. 

_  “  ‘  On,  on,  on!’  cries  Howe,  waving 
his  arm,  and  the  boats  follow  him  with 
a  cheer  that  can  be  heard  high  above 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  sound 
of  bursting  shells.” 
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Old  Harry  sunk  into  his  chair  as  if 
exhausted,  for  at  seventy-five  the 
powers  of  life  are  feeble.  But  what  a 
ringing  cheer  those  lads  gave  him  as  he 
did  so,  a  cheer  that  was  heard  fore  and 
aft  and  as  far  ahead  as  the  captain’s 
cabin. 

“  Boys,”  said  Harry,  when  he  had  in 
some  measure  T-ecovered,  “I  must  say 
but  little  more,  for  the  old  man  is  tired. 
Yet  just  a  word.  I  sailed  with  Black 
Dick,  now  Lord  Howe,  often  after  that. 
I  was  with  him  in  the  Princess  Amelia 
when  he  delivered  such  a  withering  re¬ 
buke  to  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

“  It  was  night,  and  my  hero  was  in 
his  own  cabin  asleep,  when  this  officer 
rushed  in  upon  him. 

“  ‘  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  ’  he  cried,  ‘  the 
vessel  is  on  fire  close  to  the  magazine. 
But  don’t  be  afraid,  my  lord,  our  fel¬ 
lows  will  soon  have  it  out.’ 

“  ‘  Afraid,  sir  !  ’  was  the  stern  reply. 

‘  What  mean  you  ?  I  never  felt  fear  in 
my  life.  Pray  tell  me,’  he  added,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  ‘how  a  man  feels  when 
afraid.  I  need  not  ash  you  how  he 
looks  ! ' 

“  I  did  not  sail  to  America  with  Howe, 
but  sailed  with  him  for  the  last  time 
for  Gibraltar.  What  a  noble  fleet  it 
was.  Four-and-thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
lads,  and  six  fine  frigates,  besides  store- 
craft  more  than  I  could  count ! 

“And  we  landed  all  too.  Vastly 
superior  though  the  enemy  was  in  num¬ 
bers,  when  blown  all  together  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  unexpected  storm, 
they  refused  our  challenge  to  fight,  and 
showed  us  their  sailing  powers  instead. 

“  A  right  strict  disciplinarian  was, 
and  still,  I  believe,  is,  Black  Dick  ;  but 
ever  kind  and  faithful.  When  lying 
wounded^  .after  an  ugly  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  a  Frenchman  whom  we  cap¬ 
tured,  no  one  could  have  been  kinder  to 
me  than  he.  And  not  to  me  only,  but 
to  all  the  sick  and  wounded.  I’ve  seen 
him  staggering  round  the  cots  or  bunks 
in  half  a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  though  he 
said  but  little,  there  was  that  in  his 
face,  boys,  that  spoke  books. 

“It  was  a  bullet  I  had  through  the 
lungs,  and  the  doctors  had  given  me  up. 
I  was  quietly  preparing  to  pass  the 
bourne,  my  eyes  were  shut,  and  I  was 
prayin’  like.  I  was  tryin’  to  think  o’ 
the  golden  streets  o’  the  New  Jerusalem, 
too,  that  the  parson  had  been  tellin’  me 
all  about,  and  thinkin’  how  awkward  a 
rough  and  tarry  son  of  a  gun  like  my¬ 
self  would  look  walking  along  them, 
and  how  shy  I’d  feel,  when  a  cold  hand 
was  laid  on  my  hot  one. 

“  I  opened  my  eyes  and  there  was  my 
Admiral. 

“  ‘  What’s  this  I  hear,  Hal !  ’  he  said, 
in  a  voice  more  soft  and  sweet  to  my 
ear  than  any  woman’s  would  have  been. 
‘  You  going  to  leave  us,  Hal !  You 
going  to  lose  the  number  of  your  mess  ! 
Hal,  my  friend,  I  can’t  spare  you.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  live,  then,’  I  whispered. 

“  ‘  That’s  right,  that’s  right,’  he  said. 

“Well,  boys,  my  Admiral’s  kindly 
words  put  new  life  in  every  vein. 

“  But,  boys,  my  day  is  not  far  distant 
now.  There  is  one  pleasure,  though, 
yet  in  store  for  me,  and  that  is  to  shake 
Black  Dick’s  hand  when  he  returns 
victorious  from  the  cruise  he  is  now 
going  on.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  COLOURS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  11  The  National  Arms,"  “ Standards  of  Old  England etc. 
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PART  VII. 


The  Seaforths  are  a  combination  of  the 
72nd  and  the  78th,  the  Ross-shire  Butt's, 
or  “King’s  Men,”  from  the  Gaelic  motto 
meaning  “Save  the  King.”  On  their 
collars  they  wear  the  badges  of  an  elephant 
and  a  capital  F,  the  initial  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  78th  were,  it  is  easy  to  remem¬ 
ber,  raised  in  1778,  chiefly  from  Macraes 
and  Mackenzies  ;  and  their  war-cry,  “  Tu- 
lach  Aid !  ”  was  that  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Ivintail.  They  are  sometimes  called  “The 
Saviours  of  India,”  in  memory  of  their 
deeds  in  the  Mutiny.  The  Gordons,  with 
the  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Sphinx,  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  old  Gordons — the  ever  vic¬ 
torious  Ninety-Twa’ — and  the  75th,  a  Stir¬ 
lingshire  regiment.  The  latter  strangely 
ranks  as  the  first  battalion.  Its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  under  its  new  name  was  at 
Majuba  Hill,  where  the  result  was  any¬ 
thing  but  gratifying  to  Battalion  No.  2. 

The  Cameron  Highlanders  are  at  present 
the  luckiest  regiment  in  the  army  on  the 
new  model.  Not  only  have  they  not  had 
to  change  their  name,  but  they  have  not 
even  to  tack  on  to  a  second  battalion  either 
before  or  behind  them.  They  are  a  single 
battalion  still,  with  no  borrowed  honours  or 
double  badges. 

The  Royal  Irish  Rifles  represent  the  old 
83rd  and  86th  ;  the  Princess  Victoria’s 
Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  being  the  89th  and 
87th.  The  89th  are  “  The  Rollick ers.”  It 
was  the  regiment  to  which  the  Queen  pre¬ 
sented  colours  when  she  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  whence  the  “Princess  Vic¬ 
toria”  and  the  coronet  in  the  corner  of  the 
flag.  Besides  this  coronet  the  Irish  Fusi¬ 
liers  have  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume,  the 
harp  and  crown,  and  the  Sphinx,  and  an 
eagle  with  a  laurel  wreath,  the  eagle  being 
in  remembrance  of  the  one  captured  from 
the  French  at  Barrossa,  in  the  days  when 
the  87th  were  the  “Old  Fogs,”  from  the 
“Faugh  a  Ballagli !  ”  shout  with  which 
they  “cleared  the  way.”  Next  to  them 
now,  as  then,  are  the  88th,  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  who  have  taken  unto  themselves 
a  mate,  and  covered  with  their  name  the 
94th,  and  thus  obtained  the  distinctions  of 
the  old  Scotch  94th,  disbanded  in  1818. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the 
Rangers  in  fight — and  camp — were  “The 
Devil’s  Own.” 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  a  curious  combination 
of  the  south-west  and  nerth-east,  in  which 
the  bear’s  head  and  the  “  Obliviscaris  ”  of 
the  Campbell  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
wild  cat  and  “Sans  peur”  of  the  Suther¬ 
land,  the  old  91st,  and  93rd,  in  fact,  now 
known  as  Princess  Louise’s  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders.  The  regiment 
has  both  clan  badges — the  myrtle  of  the 
Campbell,  and  the  butcher’s  broom  of  the 
Sutherland.  Next  to  it  ranks  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Leinster  Regiment  (Royal  Cana¬ 
dians),  another  strange  mixture  of  the  Old 
Hundredth — whence  the  maple  leaf,  the 
Canadian  emblem,  in  their  colours — and 
fhe  old  109th.  The  Royal  Munster  Fusi¬ 
liers,  made  up  of  the  101st  and  104th,  in 
virtue  of  its  Indian  half,  has  Plassey, 
Buxar,  Guzerat,  and  Deig  on  its  colours. 
Buxar  was  Monro’s  victory  over  the  Nabob 
of  Oudh,  in  1764  ;  Guzerat  is  another  form 
of  Goojerat,  which  also  appears  on  the 
colours  ;  the  same  victory,  Gough’s,  appear¬ 
ing  as  two,  owing  to  different  spellings — a 
result,  of  course,  of  the  linking ;  Deig  was 


Fraser’s  victory  over  the  Mahrattas.  in  1804, 
and  the  honour  comes,  of  course,  from  the 
“  Dirty  Shirts,”  such  being  the  nickname  of 
the  101st,  for  their  having  had  at  Delhi  to 
fight  with  their  coats  off.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers  have  Lord  Clive’s  motto 
of  “  Spectemur  agendo,”  and  a  roll  of 
battles  so  unusual  that  it  is  worth  giving  in 
full:  Arcot,  Plassey,  Condore,  Wyndewash, 
Buxar,  Sholinghur,  Nundy  Droog,  Am- 
boyna,  Ternate,  Banda,  Pondicherry,  Ma- 
hidpoor,  Carnatic,  Mysore,  Guzerat,  Serin- 
gapatam,  Ivirkee,  Beni  Boo  Ally,  Aden, 
Punjaub,  Mooltan,  Goojerat,  Ava,  Pegu, 
Lucknow.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  two 
Goojerats.  Arcot  is  for  Clive’s  defence,  in 
1751  ;  Condore  is  Ford’s  defeat  of  the 
French,  in  1758,  when  the  102nd  fought 
and  beat  an  army ;  Wyndewash  is  Sir  Eyre 
Coote’s  Wandewash,  the  defeat  of  Lally 
and  his  French  allies,  in  1760  ;  Sholinghur 
is  Coote’s  defeat  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  1781  ; 
Nundy  Droog  is  Meadows’  storm,  in  1791  ; 
Amboyna  is  the  capture  of  the  island  from 
the  Dutch,  in  1810  ;  Ternate  is  the  capture 
from  the  Dutch,  in  1801  ;  Banda  is  another 
capture  from  the  Dutch,  in  1796  ;  Pondi¬ 
cherry  is  Coote’s  capture  of  that  place  from 
the  French  ;  Mahidpoor  is  another  spelling 
of  the  Maheidpore,  on  the  colours  of  the 
Royal  Scots ;  Carnatic  is  for  Hyder  Ali’s 
war ;  Mysore  is  for  the  same  war  and  its 
continuation  into  Tippoo’s  time  ;  Kirkee  is 
the  victory  over  the  Pindarrees,  in  1817  ; 
Beni  Boo  Ally  is  Lionel  Smith’s  victory 
over  the  Pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
1823  ;  while  Aden  is  for  the  defence  of  that 
outpost  during  the  Arab  attack  of  1840. 
The  ranks  of  the  Line  are  closed  with  the 
Rifle  Brigade  (The  Prince  Consort's  Own), 
the  latest  form  of  development  of  “The 
lucky  95th,”  of  the  Great  War.  With 
their  many  battalions  the  rifle  regiments  are 
very  like  the  artillery.  They  go  almost 
everywhere,  and  their  honour  roll  is  of 
portentous  length.  After  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
“The  Sweeps,”  come  two  regiments  of 
“Blacks,”  the  1st  and  2nd  West  India 
Regiments,  the  first  bearing  on  its  white 
colours  “  Dominica,  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  Ashantee.  The  2nd,  with  yel¬ 
low  facings,  displaying  only  Ashantee. 
Then  comes  the  close  of  the  list  of  regular 
troops,  the  Royal  Malta  Fencible  Artillery 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  Royal  Marines, 
though  under  the  control  of  the  Navy, 
rank  amongst  the  regiments  of  the  Army 
immediately  after  the  Berkshires.  They 
have  seen  wider  service  even  than  the 
Royal  Artillery ;  and  their  motto,  “  Per 
mare  per  terrain,”  might  well  bear  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  “ubique.”  The  laurel  on  their 
colours  is  for  the  capture  of  Belle  Isle,  in 
1761 ;  the  globe  stands  for  their  honour  roll ; 
the  crown  and  cipher  for  their  loyalty ;  and 
the  anchor  for  their  steadfastness  in  the 
past,  and  hope  of  more  ready  recognition  in 
the  future.  No  corps  has  served  its  country 
better  than  “  The  Jollies.” 

And  now  we  must  end  these  notes  on  the 
colours  of  the  British  Army.  The  new 
colours  are,  we  believe,  to  be  left  with  the 
depot  under  the  new  system,  so  that  the 
scraps  of  silk  sewn  thick  with  victories  will 
never  again  brave  the  storm  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  With  us  war  has  never  been  a  trade 
we  took  pleasure  in.  It  has  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  our  rivals,  who  are  only  too 
ready  to  declare  themselves  our  enemies  as 
soon  as  a  chance  is  afforded  them.  We 


have  never  entered  on  a  war  with  a  light 
heart,  but  have  always  treated  it  as  a 
solemn  duty.  Our  colours  have  ever  been 
consecrated,  not  only  formally,  but  in  our 
hearts,  and  though  through  perils  great  and 
even  through  the  dead  hand  have  they  been 
borne,  yet  have  the  battle  flags  come  to  rest 
with  us  oftener  than  with  any  other  nation. 
The  almost  invariable  good  fortune  that 
has  waited  on  the  wars  of  Great  Britain  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  the  story  of  mankind. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  last  ! 

It  is  a  fine  hymn  that  is  sung  at  the  con¬ 
secration  service,  when  the  new  colours  are 
resting  on  the  drums  in  the  centre  of  the 
three  sides  of  the  hollow  square : 

“  Brightly  gleams  our  banner, 

Pointing  to  the  sky, 

Cheering  toilworn  soldiers 
On  to  victory. 

Ready  for  the  warfare, 

Gladly  thus  we  pray, 

And  with  hearts  united 
Take  our  onward  way. 

Jesus,  Lord  and  Master, 

At  Thy  sacred  feet. 

There  with  heart  rejoicing, 

See  Thy  soldiers  meet. 

Often  have  we  left  Thee, 

Often  gone  astray. 

Keep  us,  mighty  Saviour, 

In  the  narrow  way. 

All  our  days  direct  us 
In  the  way  we  go. 

Lead  us  on  victorious 
Over  every  foe. 

Bid  Thine  angels  shield  us 
When  the  storm-clouds  lower. 

Pardon,  Lord,  and  save  us. 

In  the  last  dread  hour. 

Then  with  saints  and  angels 
May  we  join  above. 

Offering  prayers  and  praises 
At  Thy  throne  of  love. 

When  the  strife  is  over, 

Then  come  rest  and  peace, 

Jesus  in  His  beauty, 

Songs  that  never  cease.” 

And  the  service  is  an  impressive  one,  but., 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
receives  the  old  colours  when  mere  patches 
and  shreds  they  come  to  be  laid  up  in  their 
last  resting-place.  At  Edinburgh  on  No¬ 
vember  14th,  1883,  this  ceremony  was  seen 
at  its  solemnest.  On  that  day  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  handed  over  to  the  authorities- 
of  St.  Giles’s  no  less  than  seventeen  stands 
of  colours  borne  by  Scottish  regiments  and 
Volunteers  in  the  past.  Of  some  of  these 
colours  now  hanging  in  the  cathedral  we  have 
given  sketches.  Of  the  handing  over  of  the 
colours  after  the  singing  of  the  reception 
hymn  we  also  had  a  sketch,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  end  with  an  extract  from  the 
address  then  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Cameron  Lees,  the  minister  of  St.  Giles’s. 

The  associations  that  gathered  round  these 
faded  banners,  he  said,  were  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  the  most  touching  kind.  They 
were  such  as  to  cause  the  heart  to  swell  and 
the  tear  to  come  to  the  eye.  The  old  flag  had 
for  the  British  soldier  a  meaning  so  deep 
and  powerful  that  it  was  impossible  to  put> 
into  words.  The  flag  was  but  a  piece  of  silk, 
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often  faded  and  tattered  and  rent  with  shot, 
hut  it  was  a  symbol,  and  symbols  were  the 
most  sacred  things  upon  earth.  It  meant 
for  the  soldier  his  Queen  and  country,  and 
all  the  loyalty,  honour,  freedom,  and  hero¬ 
ism  they '  demanded  of  him.  Therefore  it 
was  that  men  would  follow  the  colours  down 
into  the  dreadful  pit,  and  would  be  willing 
to  die  twice  over  for  them  rather  than  let 
them  be  taken  by  the  enemy ;  and  in  the 
hour  of  defeat,  like  the  heroes  of  Isandula, 
they  would  fall  pierced  through  with 
wounds,  hut  with  these  precious  symbols, 
still  untarnished,  wrapped  round  their 
breasts.  “Providence,”  said  Napoleon, 
sneeringly,  “  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the 


strongest  battalions.”  “Be  it  so,”  con¬ 
tinued  Dr.  Lees;  “but  will  any  deny  that 
the  character  of  the  soldiers  has  much  to  do 
with  the  strength  of  the  battalions  they 
form  ?  And  was  it  not  the  character  of  our 
soldiers — a  character  fostered  by  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  native  land,  fostered  still 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  religious  teaching  of 
their  native  church  and  parish  school — that 
made  them  strong  on  many  a  memorable 
day  ?  And  should  the  day  ever  come  when 
we,  as  a  people,  are  tempted  to  succumb  to 
sloth  and  luxury — first  to  undervalue,  and 
finally  to  give  up  national  power  and  privi¬ 
leges,  which  are  an  heritage  from  God,  and 
have  been  dearly  purchased  by  those  who 


went  before  us — may  these  emblems,  and! 
the  stirring  memories  that  cling  to  them, 
help  in  some  degree  to  wake  up  the  last 
drop  of  blood  left  in  our  hearts  and  nerve 
us  to  hear  ourselves  like  the  children  of  our 
sires.  ‘  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us  what  work 
Thou  didst  in  their  days  in  the  times  of  old. 
For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own 
arm  save  them  ;  but  Thy  right  hand  and 
Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance, 
because  Thou  liadst  a  favour  unto  them. 
Through  Thee  will  we  push  down  our 
enemies  ;  through  Thy  name  will  we  tread 
them  under  that  rose  up  against  us.’  ” 


FOR  those  who  intend  taking  up  etching 
seriously,  a  printing-press  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  one  requires  to  take  proofs  of 
the  work  at  various  stages  of  the  plate. 
Even  to  those  living  in  London,  going  to 
and  fro  from  a  printer’s  would  be  a  tiresome 
waste  of  time,  whilst  to  those  living  in  the 
country  the  delay  would  be  simply  intoler¬ 
able.  Besides,  there  are  two  excellent 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  press,  for  it  soon 
teaches  one  what  to  expect  from  the  etched 
lines,  and  is,  though  often  a  severe,  always 
a  faithful,  critic  on  one’s  work. 

To  those  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  this 
expense  we  recommend  the  following  firms  i 
of  copper-plate  printers — Messrs.  McQueen, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.,  and  Messrs. 
Brooker  and  Sons,  Margaret  Street,  Ox¬ 
ford  Street.  Of  course,  the  best  printer 
in  England  is  Mr.  F.  Goulding,  of  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  an  etcher  himself  and  a  lover 
of  etching.  He  has  done  more  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  advance  its  cause  in  this 
country  than  any  other  man,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  and  we  are 
sure  all  etchers  will  agree  with  us  that  we 
owe  him  many  thanks,  not  only  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  interpreter  of  our  plates,  hut  as  one 
who  is  always  ready  in  any  difficulty  to  dis¬ 
pense  that  sound  advice  which  his  clear 
judgment  and  great  experience  renders  so 
invaluable. 

For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wish 
to  have  a  press  of  their  own,  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Kimber,  of  Fetter  Lane,  have  a  small 
useful  one  at  £7  10s.  All  smaller  presses 
are  of  but  little  use,  especially  now  that 
large  plates  are  more  in  vogue.  The  press 
should  be  fixed  on  a  good  strong  table  ;  the 
travelling-board  or  plank  is  ten  inches 
wide.  Good  second-hand  presses  of  larger 
sizes  may  be  occasionally  picked  up  for 
sums  varying  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 
.Messrs.  Hampson  and  Betteridge,  of  Cloth 
Fair,  Smithfield,  would  be  a  good  place  to 
apply. 

The  other  apparatus  and  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  printing  are  as  follows,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  Hughes  and  Kimber’s  : 

Two  pieces  of  blanketing  and  two  of 
fronting  ;  when  you  order  which  mention 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  travelling- 


board  of  your  press. 

s.  d. 

Marble  mullar  .  .  .30 

Ink-slab  .  .  .  .16 

Jigger . 4  0 

Palette-knife_(7-inch)  .  .10 

Ink-dabber  .  .  .  .16 

Clothes-brush  (for  paper)  .  1  0 

*One  pint  of  burnt  oil  .  .13 

Whiting  .  .  .  .02 


There  nre  three  consistencies  of  oil — thin,  me¬ 
dium,  and  thick.  We  use  the  medium  as  being  the 
most  useful. 


PRACTICAL  ETCHING. 

y  Alfred  Withers  and  Fred  Miller. 

PART  V. — PRINTING. 

The  dabber  that  you  will  obtain  from 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber  (for  we  think 
they  keep  but  the  one  sort)  is  made  of 
flannel  rolled  together  and  frayed  at  the 
end  ;  but  to  remain  soft,  this  must  be  in 
continual  use.  The  one  in  general  use 
among  etchers  and  etching-printers  is  faced 
at  the  end  with  a  piece  of  new  fronting  or 
cloth,  stitched  carefully  and  tightly  round 
the  edge  of  the  dabber.  It  would  be  a 
capital  plan  to  put  yourself  under  a  good 
printer  for  a  week,  for  which  lessons,  we  dare 
say,  lie  would  charge  you  a  sovereign.  Six 
yards  of  printer’s  muslin,  of  which  a  very 
capital  quality  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 

L.  Cornellissen  and  Son,  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  at  the 
same  place  half  a  pound  of  the  following- 
powders  for  ink  : — Frankfort  black  (the 
most  useful  black),  burnt  umber,  and  burnt 
sienna  ;  and  for  delicate  printing,  a  mate¬ 
rial  called  “lino,”  a  few  yards  of  which 
may  be  obtained  at  any  draper’s.  This 
should  be  boiled  to  remove  the  dressing, 
and  when  dry  should  be  rubbed  through  the 
hands,  thus  rendering  it  nice  and  soft. 

Plate-paper  for  trial  proofs  is  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Hodge,  of  Drury 
Lane,  as  are  those  of  superior  make — viz., 
Whatman,  Dutch,  and  Japanese.  India 
proof-paper  is  not  suitable  for  etchings. 
Then  to  begin.  A  few  hours  before  you 
intend  printing  cut  your  paper  on  a  clean 
table  or  drawing-board  into  pieces  of  a  suit¬ 
able  size,  with  a  good  margin  of  about  two 
inches  all  round  the  plate.  Have  a  basin 
of  cold  water  and  a  soft  sponge  handy  ; 
squeeze  the  sponge,  leaving  it  fairly  full  of 
water,  and  damp  each  piece  of  paper  sepa¬ 
rately  by  sponging  it  from  right  to  left,  first 
on  the  hack,  then  on  the  front ;  the  back,  or 
wrong  side,  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
having  wire  on  it  running  at  right  angles. 

If  the  sponging  be  rightly  managed  the 
paper  will  be  evenly  damp  all  over  ;  if  not, 
it  will  either  present  a  mottled  appearance, 
the  dry  parts  showing  in  light  streaks,  or  if 
too  wet  the  water  will  lie  on  the  surface. 
When  this  is  done,  take  the  clothes-brush 
and  brush  over  the  right  side  of  each  sheet 
quickly  and  lightly,  giving  it  a  slightly 
rough  surface  and  rendering  it  better  able 
to  take  the  ink  ;  switch  off  all  particles, 
and  pack  the  sheets  together  between  two 
zinc  plates,  for  so  they  keep  moist  and  flat. 

Then  arrange  the  press  as  follows.  Turn 
the  levers  till  the  plank*  is  as  far  as  it  will 
go  ;  lay  on  its  surface  first  the  two  pieces  of 
fronting,  and  on  the  top  of  them  the  two 
blankets,  and,  taking  the  levers,  turn  them 
a  little  way  into  the  press  ;  throw  the  other 
ends  up  over  the  cylinder,  and  so  far  the 


*  If  the  plank  or  travelling-board  is  of  wood  it 
should  have  a  sheet  of  zinc  on  it. 


press  is  ready.  The  next  thing  is  to  regu¬ 
late  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder  so  as  to 
obtain  an  even  pressure  over  the  whole  plate. 
This  is  done  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the- 
pressure  of  the  screws  on  the  spindles  of 
the  cylinder.  To  try  if  it  he  right,  lay 
the  copper-plate  on  the  plank,  and  place  a. 
piece  of  damped  paper  on  it,  put  the  blan¬ 
keting  down  smoothly  over  it  and  pass  it 
through  the  press,  turn  the  blankets  over 
the  cylinder  again,  lift  the  paper  gently  oft" 
the  plate,  when,  if  the  pressure  is  even  and 
of  the  right  degree,  the  bitten  lines  will 
show  as  slightly  and  evenly  embossed  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  depression 
made  by  the  edge  of  the  plate  will  he  the- 
same  depth  all  round.  If  the  pressure  he 
too  great  the  paper  will  have  a  broken  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  edge,  and  in  some  eases, 
will  even  he  cut  through  ;  if  too  little,  the 
bitten  lines  will  not  show.  In  modern, 
presses  this  is  rectified  by  the  screws  ;  in 
the  more  old-fashioned,  by  packing  the 
sides  above  the  cylinder  with  cardboard  or 
paper,  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  pressure  required.  Having  obtained  the 
right  degree  of  pressure,  the  next  thing  is. 
the  ink.  Ink  may  he  kept  in  tubes  like 
oil-colours — in  fact,  it  is  very  handy  for  an 
amateur  printer  to  fill  a  pound  tube  with 
medium  ink  ;  it  will  keep  like  this  for  two 
or  three  years  ;  if  left  exposed  on  the  ink- 
slab  it  is  of  no  use  after  the  second  day. 

Place  the  ink-slab  on  the  table,  and,  put¬ 
ting  about  a  tablespoonful  of  Frankfort 
black  in  the  centre,  add  not  quite  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  burnt  oil.  Mix  it  into  a  thick 
paste  with  the  palette-knife,  then  with  the, 
mullar  grind  it  up  and  down  the  slab, 
scraping  it  now  and  then  with  the  palette- 
knife  into  a  heap  from  the  slab  and  mullar, 
till  it  is  all  of  a  smooth  and  equal  consist¬ 
ency,  when  it  should  lie  scraped  into  a  heap 
ready  for  use.  Its  consistency  should  be 
about  that,  of  flake-white  in  oil-colours.  If 
too  thick  add  more  oil,  more  powder  if  too 
thin.  Brown  ink  is  made  by  mixing  Frank¬ 
fort,  black  and  burnt  umber.  Burnt  umber 
alone  is  very  weak  and  difficult  to  use,  as  it 
is  apt  to  thicken  into  a  jelly.  Burnt  sienna 
prints  a  bright  red.  Mix  also  some  whiting 
and  turpentine  in  a  saucer,  about  the  same 
thickness  as  servants  use  for  cleaning  plate. 
Put  the  heater  on  the  side  of  the  table 
(which  should  be  a  firm  one  and  near  the 
window),  and  connect  the  gas.  Take  two 
pieces  of  printing-muslin  about  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  long,  double  each  of  them,  fold 
again,  and  make  them  into  loose,  soft,  even¬ 
surfaced  pads  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
across,  being  careful  that  no  loose  ends 
hang  out,  and  put  them  ready  for  use  just 
inside  the  jigger,  which  should  he  on  the 
front  of  the  table  next  the  heater.  The 
same  with  the  lino. 
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The  plate  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  keep 
it  on  the  heater  till  it  is  as  hot  as  you  can 
■comfortably  hold,  then  remove  it  to  the 
jigger.  Take  a  small  quantity  of  ink  on 
the  end  of  the  palette-knife  and  spread  it 


The  chief  thing  is  to  leave  all  the  lines  full 
of  ink,  and  to  accomplish  this,  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  must  not  be  placed  on  the  muslin,  the 
face  of  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
wrinkle.  The  impulse  should  he  given 
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•on  the  ink-dabber,  which  should  then  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  plate  with  a  rocking 
motion,  not  dabbing,  as  it  is  liable  to 
damage  the  plate.  For  the  first  proof  the 
ink  must  be  rubbed  into  the  lines  with  the 
finger.  Then,  with  the  muslin  held  well 
within  the  outspread  hand,  wipe  the  plate 
as  follows :  across  the  plate  from  the  right- 
hand  top  comer  to  the  bottom  left-hand 
corner,  and  then  across  the  other  way,  to 
take  off  some  of  the  superfluous  ink,  keep¬ 
ing  the  plate  hot,  and  also  warming  the 
canvas  occasionally  on  the  heater  for  one  or 
ittvo  seconds,  no  longer,  or  it  may  burn  ;  then 


from  the  back  of  the  palm,  not  a  dragging 
motion  from  the  fingers — acontinuous,  quick, 
pushing  movement  over  the  surface  (not 
down  on  it),  is  the  right  one.  After  the 
first  ink  is  removed,  use  the  second  muslin, 
as  the  ink  on  the  first  will  be  liable  to 
check  it  in  its  circular  sweep,  or  produce 
flecks  of  ink  on  the  surface.  As  the  ink 
disappears  the  canvas  should  sweep  more 
lightly  over  the  copper.  The  plate,  when 
sufficiently  wiped,  should  present  a  slightly 
duller  appearance  than  it  did  before  inking, 
and  all  the  lines  should  be  full  of  ink. 
When  printed  there  should  be  an  even  deli- 


manipulation  of  the  plate  in  the  process  of 
printing.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  you 
will  learn  much  by  watching  a  printer  at 
work. 

With  a  trial  print  the  plate  should  be 
wiped  fairly  clean,  so  that  its  exact  con¬ 
dition  may  be  ascertained.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  etchers  say  that  a  trial  proof 
should  be  treated  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
finished  proof  as  far  as  the  printer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Knowing  the  state  of  the  plate 
does  not  help  one  to  put  the  finishing  work 
on  to  it,  and  is  so  far  useless.  In  cleaning  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  or  wiping  a  margin,  with 
the  first  take  a  piece  of  soft  rag  and  wipe 
all  round  the  edge  ;  with  a  margin,  draw 
the  plate  to  the  edge  of  the  jigger,  and  with 
a  piece  of  rag  under  the  thumb,  and  the 
fore-finger  against  the  edge  of  the  copper  (to 
keep  the  margin  of  equal  breadth),  wipe  all 
round  the  plate,  then  dip  an  end  of  the  rag 
in  the  whiting  and  turpentine  and  repeat 
the  former  process.  The  heat  of  the  plate 
will  cause  the  turpentine  to  evaporate  very 
quickly,  when  it  should  be  wiped  round  as 
before  with  a  clean  rag,  thus  leaving  a 
clear  edge  to  the  tone  and  giving  a  pleasant 
finish  to  the  proof. 

Then  having  -warmed  the  plate  on  the 
heater,  lay  it  on  the  plank  of  the  press,  the 
broadest  side  parallel  with  the  roller,  as 
long  plates  if  placed  the  other  way  are 
liable  to  buckle  and  twist ;  place  the  paper 
carefully  over  it  (being  careful  to  see  the 
right  side  is  towards  the  plate),  turn  the 
blanketing  gently  down  and  pass  it  through 
the  press ;  when  well  through,  turn  the 
blankets  over  the  cylinder,  and,  taking  that 
corner  of  the  paper  beneath  which  there  is 
least  work  on  the  plate,  lift  it  gently  and 
gradually  till  all  is  clear.  If  done  quickly 
or  carelessly  the  paper  is  liable  to  tear  or  to 
lose  the  full  amount  of  ink  from  the  more 
deeply-bitten  lines.  If  you  desire  more 
proofs  the  plate  should  be  inked  again  with¬ 
out  cleaning  ;  if  not,  pour  on  turpentine  and 
clean  with  a  soft  rag. 

Where  fresh  work  is  required  to  a  plate  a 
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but  has  been  wiped  quite  clean. 


'wipe  with  a  continuous  circular  motion  all 
■over  the  plate,  removing  the  ink  evenly  and 
gradually  from  the  surface.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  describe  the  manner  of  wiping  a 
plate.  It  is  difficult  enough  in  practice. 


cate  tone  all  over  the  plate.  After  some  prac¬ 
tice  the  etcher  will  be  able  to  produce  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  tone  he  wishes.  It  would  be 
worth  the  reader’s  while  to  have  some  J 
proofs  taken  at  a  printer’s  just  to  see  the  l 


counter-proof  is  useful,  and  may  be  taken 
by  placing  the  newly-printed  proof  face  up¬ 
wards  on  the  plank  with  a  piece  of  damped 
paper  on  it,  and  to  equalise  the  pressure  in 
the  absence  of  the  plate,  two  sheets  of  paper 


on  that ;  turn  the  blankets  down  as  before 
and  pass  it  through  the  press,  when  a  proof 
will  be  found  in  the  reverse,  its  lines  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  the  plate. 

To  dry  the  proofs,  and  to  remove  the 
strong  plate-line,  lay  them  between  thick, 
clean  milled-boards  and  put  them  in  a  com¬ 
mon  screw-press,  or  place  heavy  weights 
evenly  over  them.  No  more  than  two  may 
be  put  together,  and  those  placed  back  to 
back,  with  the  printed  surfaces  towards  the 
boards.  Use  no  tissue-paper.  They  will 
be  dry  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
plate-iine  will  be  almost  effaced  and  the 
paper  quite  flat.  Care  is  required  with 
J  apanese  paper,  which  must  not  be  brushed. 

Artistic  printing  is  very  difficult,  and  by 
the  best  printers  is  often  carried  so  far  as  to 
entirely  alter  the  effect  of  a  plate.  We  re¬ 
member  in  one  instance  seeing  two  proofs 
from  a  plate  by  a  celebrated  modern  etcher. 
The  first  was  a  rich  sunset  effect,  the 
second  was  strong  moonlight,  due  entirely 
to  clever,  artistic  printing.  But  without 
expecting  any  of  my  readers  to  accomplish 
such  a  feat  as  this,  there  are  a  few  more 
simple  experiments  that  will  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  effect  ©f  their  work. 
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What  is  known  as  “  retroussage  ”  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage  where  a  fore¬ 
ground  is  weak  or  hard,  and  wants  pulling 
together.  It  is  done  when  the  plate  is 
otherwise  ready  for  printing  by  dragging  a 
full  edge  of  the  soft  muslin  (the  lino)  with  a 
quivering  motion  over  that  part  that  you 
require  to  enrich.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
drag  some  of  the  ink  from  the  lines  over  the 
unbitten  surfaces  between  them.  This  must 
be  done  very  carefully  and  sparingly,  or  it 
will  give  a  fuzzy  appearance  to  the  impres¬ 
sion. 

It  may  also  be  applied  very  delicately  all 
over  the  surface  of  rather  empty  plates,  thus 
saving  them  from  looking  hard  and  scratchy, 
but  in  no  instance  must  “retroussage” 
be  applied  to  a  weak  distance  alone,  and 
not  to  the  foreground,  as  it  will  only  have 
the  appearance  of  a  trick.  The  best  printers 
have  also  a  fine  and  difficult  method  of 
giving  a  more  delicate  and  even  tone  than  is 
obtainable  with  muslin.  It  is  done  after 
the  plate  has  been  finished  with  the  muslin, 
by  wiping  the  plate  with  that  part  of  the 
palm  under  the  fourth  finger,  which  is  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  by  dabbing  it  first  on  the 
ink-dabber  and  then  rubbing  it  lightly  over 


a  lump  of  whiting,  the  adhering  particles- 
of  which  should  be  absorbed  into  the  ink 
by  rubbing  the  hands  together,  and  then 
wiping  gently  and  quickly  over  the  plate, 
and  more  especially  over  any  part  that  you 
wish  to  render  especially  light.  This  is  a 
most  difficult  method,  and  requires  constant 
practice  and  a  soft  palm,  Seymour  Haden 
says  that  of  a  duchess.  The  hand  is  so 
prepared  with  ink  and  whiting  that  the  one 
to  some  extent  counteracts  the  other.  If 
ink  alone  were  used  the  hand  would  stick 
and  blot  the  surface  of  the  plate  ;  if  whiting 
alone,  it  would  remove  every  particle  of 
tone,  leaving  the  copper  as  clean  as  a  card- 
plate. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  plank  of  the  press 
clean,  or  it  will  soil  the  paper  ;  do  not  leave 
the  blanketing  in  the  press  after  use,  but 
throw  it  over  the  top  of  the  press  to  dry, 
the  fronting  uppermost ;  if  put  away  damp 
they  are  liable  to  rot.  Always  keep  the 
bearings  of  the  press  well  oiled.  Clean  the 
ink-slab  and  mullar  with  turpentine,  and. 
scrape  the  ink  off  the  face  of  the  dabber. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  JUBILEE  CLOCK. 


J^EMEMBER  this  : 

“  It  is  always  moruing  somewhere, 

And  above  the  awakening  continents,  from  shore 
to  shore, 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.” 

“  It  is  always  morning  somewhere,”  said 
Longfellow,  in  the  “  Birds  of  Killing-worth,” 


and  the  sun  is  always  shining  somewhere 
on  the  British  dominions. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
the  British  empire  caused  considerable  at¬ 
traction  at  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  turret  clock,  with 
a  dial  about  fifteen  feet  diameter,  around 
which  was  the  legend,  “The  Sun  never 
sets  on  the  Lands  of  England’s  Queen.” 


The  inventor  and  patentee  of  this  dial, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Albion  Works, 
Salford,  Manchester,  called  it  the  Empire 
Clock. 

It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of,  first, 
a  central  dial,  which  indicates  Greenwich 
time.  Round  the  periphery  of  this  dial  are 
indicated  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  British  crown,  revolving  in  the 
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-opposite  direction  to  the  ordinary  dial,  as  an 
-outer  band,  which  revolves  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  will  be  observed  that  half  of 
this  outer  ring  has  black  figures  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  other  half  white  letters  on 
a  black  ground.  This  represents  day  and 
night  at  those  places  which  are  opposite  to 
the  figures. 

It  is  always  noonday  where  the.  sun  is 
-shining.  This  is  an  artificial  sun  actuated 
by  clockwork,  and  of  course  it  is  always 
twelve  o’clock  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  further  explain  this,  on  reference  to 
the  dial,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  10 
■o’clock  p.m.  at  Aden,  3.30  p.m.  at  Saint 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning  at  Fiji. 

In  the  Central  Nave  Bailey’s  Empire 
'Clock  was  a  very  conspicuous  figure  at  the 


Manchester  Exhibition,  and  the  inventor 
had  the  honour  of  describing  it  to.  the 
various  royal  visitors  and  distinguished 
personages,  among  whom  were  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Greece  was  particularly  interested,  and 
seemed  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  “  sun  never  sets  on  English  lands.  ” 
He  speaks  very  good  English,  and  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  he  nodded  in  a 
kindly  way  to  intimate  that  lie  was  cogni¬ 
sant  of  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire, 
saying,  “  Of  course  ;  of  course.” 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  when  he  was  at 
the  Exhibition,  also  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  inspection  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  works  of  the  clock,  which  were  placed 
on  the  floor  immediately  beneath  the  dial, 
and  were  driven  by  an  upright  shaft.  We 


may  say  that  with  four  large  dials  the 
works  of  the  clock  are  now  being  fixed 
in  Witton  Church,  Northwich  ;  and  that 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  Co.  have  executed  an 
order  for  a  similar  clock  for  the  Jesuit 
Church  of  Spanish  Town,  Manilla,  with  an 
alteration  in  names  of  the  towns  and 
countries,  simply  showing  the  chief  cities 
of  Christendom  where  the  population  is 
acknowledged  Roman  Catholic. 

The  study  of  the  dial  of  this  British  Em¬ 
pire  Clock  is  in  itself  a  lesson  in  geography, 
and  for  school  purposes  we  understand  the 
inventor  is  bringing  out  small  ones  which 
will  also  do  for  general  timekeeping  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  understand  that  at  the  Glasgow  Ex¬ 
hibition  the  inventor  has  a  reduced  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Empire  Clock. 


OT  very  long  ago  I  happened  to  pick  up 
a  little  school-book,  entitled,  I  think, 
“  The  Child’s  First  Guide  to  Geography,” 
and  was  very  much  amused  by  the  wording 
of  one  of  the  first  definitions.  This  ran  : 
“A  sea  is  a  body  of  salt  water,”  and  was 
not  explained  in  any  way  at  all.  Yet  such 
a  description  applies  almost  equally  well  to 
a  jelly-fish,  for  all  the  animal  matter  in 
•an  average  specimen  might  easily  be  packed 
into  a  thimble,  while  the  “disc,”  or  um¬ 
brella-like  covering  of  the  creature,  is 
'really  nothing  more  than  a  “  body  of  salt 
water.” 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  story  illus¬ 
trating  this  peculiarity : 

A  farmer  living  near  the  coast,  so  the 
story  runs,  was  anxious  one  warm  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  to  lay  up  a  large  store  of  sea¬ 
weed  for  use  by-and-bye  as  manure,  and 
■accordingly  sent  his  carts  down  to  the 
beach,  himself  accompanying  them  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  labours  of  his  men. 
Upon  his  arrival,  however,  he  found  a 
surprise  awaiting  him,  for  the  salt  sea 
waves,  not  content  with  throwing  up  the 
usual  quantity  of  weed,  had  generously 
left  behind  them  vast  numbers  of  jelly-fish 
as  well,  which  strewed  the  beach  in  all 
directions.  Here  was  a  chance  indeed — 
any  amount  of  animal  manure  for  nothing 
•at  all.  The  farmer,  thrifty  man,  postponed 
his  weed-collecting  till  another  day,  and  set 
all  his  men  to  work  shovelling  jelly-fish 
into  his  carts  ;  and  then  he  set  off  in  high 
glee  to  his  farm,  which  lay  at  some  little 
•distance.  U nfortunately,  however,  the  sun 
came  out  on  the  way,  the  jelly-fish  melted 
like  snow-flakes  on  a  river — “one  moment 
white,  then  gone  for  ever  ” — and  when  the 
time  came  for  unloading  there  was  literally 
nothing  left  to  unload  but  a  few  shrivelled 
threads  of  animal  substance,  and  a  pint  or 
two  of  sea  water  which  somehow  had  not 
managed  to  leak  away  with  the  rest. 

Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  this  story  is  true; 
I  merely  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  me.  But  it 
is  at  any  rate  not  wholly  and  altogether 
impossible.  For  when  the  sun  does  shine 
on  a  stranded  jelly-fish,  that  jelly-fish 
vanishes  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
and  leaves  behind  nothing  but  a  neat  little 
ring  in  the  sand  to  mark  the  area  which  it 
had  covered.  When  the  tide  is  about  half 
way  out  one  may  often  see  dozens  or  even 
hundreds  of  these  rings,  each  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  temporary  tombstone,  and  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  a  jelly-fish  but  recently  lay 
there  and  died. 

Well,  jelly-fish  are  principally  composed 
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of  water  ;  not  that  they  stand  alone  in  this 
respect,  by  the  way,  for  physiologists  tell 
us  that  just  four-sevenths  of  our  own  bodies 
consist  of  that  useful  element.  But  how  is 
it  that  we  may  cut  or  tear  the  disc  of  a 
jelly-fish  without  allowing  the  imprisoned 
liquid  to  escape  ? 

Simply  because  this  disc,  so  far  from 
being  a  simple  cistern  or  reservoir  of  fluid, 
is  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  very 
tiny  cells  ;  so  that  when  one  cuts  a  jelly¬ 
fish  across,  only  a  few  of  these  cells  are 
lacerated,  and  only  a  little  water  escapes. 
Or,  if  you  would  prefer  an  explanation  in 
the  charmingly  picturesque  and  attractive 
language  of  science,  “almost  the  entire 
organisation  of  the  locomotive  disc,  al¬ 
though  seemingly  homogeneous  in  texture, 
consists  of  a  transparent  aqueous  fluid 
contained  in  innumerable  polyhedral  hya¬ 
line  cells,  possessing  amoeboid  movements.” 

There  !  I  don’t  think  that  we  can  easily 
improve  on  that  for  a  definition.  It  is  so 
admirably  simple,  and  yet  so  wonderfully 
clear ;  couched,  moreover,  in  language 
which  remains  without  effort  in  the  memory, 
and  recurs  to  one  word  for  word  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  any  period  of  time.  When 
you  want  really  entertaining  reading, 
wherein  instruction  is  blended  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  go  to  the  pages  of  a  strictly  scientific 
writer  ! 

Now  this  singular  disc,  although  appa¬ 
rently  nothing  more  than  mere  membrane 
and  water,  yet  lias  the  power  of  expanding 
and  contracting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
drive  its  owner  slowly  but  steadily  along — 
always  provided  that  the  sea  is  perfectly 
smooth ;  for  the  jelly-fish  is  not  at  all  a 
good  swimmer  at  the  best  of  times,  and  in 
rough  weather  is  altogether  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  And  thus  it  is  that  it  is  so 
frequently  tossed  upon  the  shore,  to  pass 
into  thin  air  before  the  tide  comes  back  and 
finds  it  gone. 

On  a  calm  and  still  day,  however,  it  is  in 
its  element,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
swims  slowly  along  at  the  top  of  the  water 
without  much  difficulty.  At  such  times 
one  sometimes  meets  with  quite  a  shoal  of 
jelly-fish  upon  their  travels,  looking  like  a 
iot  of  large  transparent  mushrooms  which 
have  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  sea. 
Under  Rochester  Bridge  I  have  noticed  them 
in  suchimmense numbers  thatit  was  literally 
almost  impossible  to  see  the  water  for  the 
jelly-fish.  And  if  one  should  happen  to 
swim  into  such  a  shoal,  the  constant  contact 
with  their  soft,  slimy  bodies  is  anything 
but  pleasant. 


Some  jelly-fish  there  are,  indeed,  even  in 
our  own  favoured  seas,  with  which  it  is 
really  dangerous  to  meddle,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  terrible  snake-locked  Medusa  (Cyanea 
capillata),  a  creature  which  generally  makes 
its  appearance  after  a  stiff  south-westerly 
breeze  has  been  blowing  for  a  day  or  two.  If 
at  any  time  while  bathing  you  should  catch 
sight  of  a  tawny  yellow  mass,  looking  some¬ 
thing  like  a  patch  of  floating  sand,  give  it 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  and  do  not 
swim  across  the  track  along  which  it  has 
passed.  For  this  harmless-looking  animal 
bears  trailing  behind  it  a  vast  number  of 
delicate  threads,  each  of  which  stings  like  a 
highly  exaggerated  nettle,  and  influences 
many  people  so  severely  that  serious  illness 
or  even  death  is  the  result  of  their  venomed 
touch.  Only  the  other  day  a  friend  of  iny 
own  was  badly  stung,  and  could  hardly 
move  when  he  left  the  water  ;  and  I  have 
known  of  far  worse  cases  than  his.  Some 
favoured  individuals,  however,  are  scarcely 
at  all  affected,  and  are  stung  over  and  over 
again  without  any  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences. 

Personally,  I  have  been  very  fortunate, 
and,  though  a  persistent  bather,  have  never 
yet  been  stung.  One  day  not  long  ago, 
however,  I  twice  had  to  leave  the  water 
in  a  hurry,  seeing  one  of  these  creatures 
bearing  down  upon  me,  and  afterwards  saw 
no  less  than  six  from  the  cliff.  One  of  the 
former  I  caught,  by  wading  in  after  I  had 
dressed,  and  running  my  walking-stiok 
through  it.  An  evil-looking  brute  it  was, 
about  as  big  as  a  soup-plate,  and  with 
a  great  mass  of  the  poison-bearing  tentacles 
streaming  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
disc.  And  I  congratulated  myself  very 
heartily  that  I  had  caught  sight  of  it 
before  those  streamers  had  had  a  chance 
to  operate  upon  my  person. 

Most  of  our  British  jelly-fish,  however,  [ 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  very  curious  and 
interesting  creatures  some  of  them  are. 
There  is  the  Beroc,  or  Cydippe,  for  instance,  I 
a  being  which  is  very  hard  to  see,  but  which, 
when  seen,  amply  repays  the  observer  for 
his  trouble  in  finding  it.  If  a  gauze  net  be 
swept  gently  to  and  fro  through  the  water 
upon  a  calm  day,  divers  small  lumps  of 
jelly-like  substance  will  be  found  adhering  ! 
to  its  sides  when  it  is  afterwards  examined.  ; 
These  are  Beroes,  and  should  be  gently 
lowered  into  a  glass  vessel  of  sea  water,  and 
left  for  awhile  to  recover  themselves.  Just  1 
at  first  they  will  be  quite  invisible,  but  1 
after  a  little  time  a  faint  flash  of  coloured 
light  will  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
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water,  and  these  flashes  will  increase  and 
multiply  until  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
proceed  from  eight  longitudinal  bands 
which  encircle  the  animal,  and  which 
possess  that  curious  property  generally 
known  as  “  iridescence.” 

The  Beroe  itself  is  an  oval  creature,  with 
two  long  streamers  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  its  body,  each  of  which  is 


closely  set  with  a  great  number  of  spiral 
tendrils,  looking  very  much  like  the  plumes 
on  the  antennm  of  some  of  our  larger  moths. 
These  are  the  weapons  by  means  of  which 
prey  is  captured,  and  can  be  shot  out  or 
withdrawn  into  the  body  just  as  their  owner 
pleases.  The  iridescent  bands  are  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  are  closely  set 
j  with  a  number  of  exceedingly  tiny  scales, 


which,  by  constantly  playing  up  and  down 
in  regular  succession,  act  upon  the  water  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  drive  their  owner 
slowly  along — provided,  of  course,  that  the 
sea  be  perfectly  smooth.  Should  the  sur¬ 
face  be  at  all  rough,  the  Beroe  prudently 
sinks  to  some  little  depth,  and  there 
patiently  waits  until  the  turmoil  is  over. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FTER  our  recent  cricket 
articles,  a  few  words 
on  School  Cricket 
seem  demanded.  The 
School  Cricket  Season 
of  1888  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  a  glance 
at  the  results  of  last 
year  will  be  welcomed 
by  many.  Compa¬ 
risons  are  said  to  be 
odious  between  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but  compa¬ 
rison  is  the  very  life 
of  athletics,  for  with¬ 
out  it  interest  there  would  be  none. 

The  best  rough  test  of  the  merits  of  school 
elevens  in  any  year  is  the  degree  of  success 
met  with  by  them  against  the  M.C.C.  teams, 
sent  out  to  try  their  strength.  The  M.C.C. 
team  is  always  chosen  on  the  principle  that 
it  should  be  just  strong  enough  to  win — 
and  no  more.  It  is  not  intended  to  crush 
the  boys,  but  to  show  them  how  the  strict 
game  should  be  played,  and  beat  them  by 
just  enough  to  encourage  them  to  try  again. 
"When  school  cricket  is  strong  the  M.C.C. 
teams  meet  with  more  defeats  and  draws 
than  victories  ;  when  school  cricket  is  weak 
the  victories  of  the  trial  team  are  always 
numerous.  The  quality  of  the  cricket  last 
year  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out 
of  thirty-four  matches  the  Club  lost  only 
three,  and  drew  three.  The  three  victorious 
schools  were  St.  Paul’s,  Haileybury,  and 
Tonbridge  ;  the  three  that  saved  defeat 
were  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Wel¬ 
lington. 

Two  schools  made  a  great  advance  in  the 
quality  of  their  cricket.  These  were  Bath 
and  Bedford  Modern,  the  team  of  the  latter 
owing  much  of  their  success  to  the  bowlers. 
Brighton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exception¬ 
ally  strong  in  batting,  and  in  G.  L.  Wilson, 
who  is  now  at  Oxford,  had  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  coming  batsmen.  Highgate, 
Dulwich,  and  Tonbridge  all  found  Brighton 
too  strong  for  them.  Charterhouse  won  its 
two  school  matches,  but  did  not  particu¬ 
larly  distinguish  itself.  Cheltenham  had  a 
first-rate  team,  and  won  the  Clifton  and 
Marlborough  matches  in  fine  style,  though 
a  bad  beating  from  the  M.C.C.  was  the 
result  of  the  visit  to  Lord’s.  In  Champain 
and  Turner,  with  averages  of  42  and  43, 
Cheltenham  boasted  two  of  the  best  bats  of 
the  year.  Clifton  had  a  strong  but  unlucky 
team,  with  high  individual  averages,  that 
show  the  team,  as  a  team,  did  not  do  itself 
justice  in  losing  both  the  Rugby  and  Chel¬ 
tenham  matches.  Eton  beat  Harrow  and 
Winchester,  but  had  not  a  particularly  bril¬ 
liant  eleven.  Fettes  was  champion  school 
of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  Jardine,  Fleming,  and 
Carruthers,  had  three  really  excellent  all¬ 
round  cricketers. 

Haileybury  failed,  as  usual,  against  Up¬ 
pingham,  and  only  won  two  marches  out  of 
eight,  though  one  of  the  wins  was  that 
against  the  M.C.C.  In  F.  L.  Hamilton  the 
team  had  a  captain  whose  only  fault  was 
his  inability  to  lead  them  to  victory.  HLs 


long  way  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
eleven. 

Harrow  had  not  such  a  good  team  as 
Eton,  and  lost  seven  matches  out  of  eleven, 
anything  but  a  satisfactory  return.  The 
best  on  the  side  was  A.  C.  Maclaren,  who 
played  well  in  both  innings  at  Lord’s,  and 
promises  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  cricket-field.  Lancing  beat  Ardinglv, 
which  does  not  put  nearly  so  strong  an 
eleven  in  the  field  now  as  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  days  of  Blackman  and  Newham ; 
but  the  season  as  a  whole  was  encourag¬ 
ing,  though  it  cannot  be  called  successful. 
Malvern  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  put 
more  vigour  into  its  cricket  than  had  been 
customary  ;  the  team  was  a  good  level 
one,  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  Rossall 
match  and  saving  the  Repton  one. 

Marlborough  beat  Rugby  at  Lord’s  by 
217  runs,  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Repton  drew  the  Malvern  match,  and 
Rossall  won  the  Shrewsbury  match  ;  but 
neither  of  the  elevens  were  of  extraordinary 
merit.  Rugby  played  thirteen  matches, 
won  half  a  dozen  and  lost  half  a  dozen ;  the 
team  was  a  strong  one,  notwithstanding, 
but  it  was  unlucky.  The  Marlborough 
match  was  played  without  II.  C.  Brad  by, 
who  was  certainly  the  ablest  member  of  the 
eleven,  and  the  result  was  a  surprise  after 
the  splendid  way  in  which  Clifton  had  been 
beaten.  Sherborne  and  Shrewsbury  made 
a  very  poor  show  in  1887  ;  they  are  said  to 
be  improving  this  year,  and  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  at  any  rate  in  their 
luck. 

Tonbridge  won  its  M.C.C.  match,  and 
two  out  of  its  four  school  matches.  It  had 
a  good  level  eleven.  Rashleighs  are  not  to 
be  picked  up  every  year,  but  bowlers  are 
rarer  than  bats,  and  in  Reed  an  amateur 
bowler  that  may  make  a  mark  in  the  world 
would  seem  to  have  been  discovered. 
Uppingham  is  again  on  the  prosperous  road 
after  a  rather  long  spell  of  misfortune. 
In  J.  F.  Whitewell,  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  Steels  and  Lucases  came  to  the  front, 
and  the  team  backed  him  up  splendidly. 

Wellington  won  a  match  against  its  own 
masters,  the  only  match  it  won — a  fact 
affording  much  food  for  reflection,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  giving  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
Wellington’s  continued  want  of  success. 
Westminster  lost  to  Charterhouse  by  ten 
wickets,  and  yet  Charterhouse  was  not 
strong  ;  the  result  was  a  surprise,  but  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  common  mistake 
of  building  up  an  eleven  of  batsmen  to  the 
exclusion  of  bowlers  and  fields.  Winchester 
suffered  defeat  from  Eton  and  won  only  two 
matches  out  of  a  dozen. 

The  dry  weather  of  1887  told  its  usital 
story  in  long  scores.  G.  H.  Arundell  of 
Blundell’s,  H.  B.  Champain  of  Cheltenham, 
and  N.  Perkins  of  Leatherhead  each  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  scoring  over  two  hundred  runs  in 
an  innings  ;  while  nearly  forty  members  of 
cricket  elevens  scored  over  the  century. 
Really,  in  showman’s  parlance,  “  They  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  ” 
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Junior  Division  (all  ages  up  to  14). 

IN  this  Class  the  total  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  was  806,  apportioned  thus : — 
England,  698  ;  Scotland,  54  ;  Ireland,  23  ; 
Wales,  11;  India,  9;  Canada,  4;  Bar¬ 
bados,  2;  Germany,  2;  France,  1;  Hol¬ 
land,  1  ;  Trinidad.  1. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Prize — One  Guinea. 

W.  K.  Aikman  (aged  13),  Edinburgh  Collegiate 
School. 

CERTIFICATES. 

L The  names  are  arranged  approximately  in  order  of 
merit.] 

T.  C.  Dickson,  Edinburgh  Collegiate  School. 

Inglis  Hardie  Kilgour,  32,  South  Clerk  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Alfred  Noel  Neate,  High  Street,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 
Roland  Stanley  Woodliffe,  4,  Flynone  Terrace, 
Swansea. 

George  Henry  Jefferson,  41,  Canning  Street, 

Hull. 

Percy  Harold  Oakshott,  7,  Cavendish  Terrace, 
Torquay. 

Harry  Milton  Wilson,  68,  Bailiff  Street,  North¬ 
ampton. 

Harry  Cott,  18A,  Iron  Gate,  Derby. 

Sydney  Herbert  Underdown,  40,  Wilson  Street, 
Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.c. 

Augustus  Henry  Burnand,  High  Street,  Poole, 
Dorset. 

Stanley  Charles  Redman,  106,  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  s.E. 

John  Stewart,  The  High  School,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
Stanley  J.  Ramage,  23,  Tressillian  Road,  St.  John's, 
S.E. 

Charles  King,  14, 15,  High  Street,  Woolwich. 
Sydney  Forster,  12,  Regent  Street,  Hartlepool. 
William  Henry  Lambie,  24,  Sandbourne  Road, 
Brockley,  London,  s.E. 

Alexander  M.  Bullock,  John  M.  Williams, 
William  Polland,  Charles  Stewart  Harden, 
Adam  Morgan,  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Belfast. 

ISAAC  Mark,  19,  Bellott  Street,  Clieetham,  Man¬ 
chester.  • 

Robert  Thody,  North  Dene,  Windmill  Hill,  Enfield, 
N. 

William  G.  S.  Garland,  134,  Kilburn  Lane,  Queen’s 
Park,  w. 

Edward  C.  Clark,  5,  Westhall  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
F.  C.  Carey,  65,  Ickburgh  Road,  Upper  Clapton, 
London,  E. 

Robert  Cantlay,  Thornton  Villa,  Thornton  Heath, 
Surrey. 

William  Hoey  Williams,  54,  Endwell  Road,  Brock- 
ley,  S.E. 

Theodore  William  Purton,  2,  Spring  Grove  Villas, 
Cheltenham. 

Francis  Ralph  Bentley,  Laurel  Villa,  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon. 

Alfred  Thomas  Roe,  37,  Penn  Street,  Hoxton,  n. 
Harold  Brown,  care  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  Blakesley 
Endowed  School,  Towchester. 

Robert  Elliot  Forsyth,  20,  York  Road,  North¬ 
ampton. 

.1.  C.  Browne,  17,  Albert  Drive,  Polloksbields,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

John  Horace  Fry,  57,  Wickham  Road,  Brockley,  s.E. 
Frank  Craig,  13,  Burma  Road,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke 
Newington. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


Mouser.— 1.  Have  it  bitten  or  cut  with  wire.  A 
long  tail  is  an  awkward  appendage.  2.  Do  not 
know,  unless  morsels  of  sweet  apple,  etc.  3.  No. 
4.  Yes;  copper  wire  is  not  nice  to  nibble  at. 

Admirer  B.  0.  P.  (Boston).— We  are  very  much 
obliged  for  your  offer  of  a  live  sea-gull  from  your 
district,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  arrive  safely. 
We  shall  certainly  keep  it  in  memory  of  the  sender. 
We  should  not  object  to  receive  one  from  other 
places  round  our  British  and  Irish  coasts,  or  even 
from  the  colonies.  We  greatly  treasure  the  horns, 
leaves,  plants,  etc.,  we  have  received  from  distant 
l  eaders.  A  small  “  Christmas  Bush  "  (Ceratopeta- 
lum  gummiferum)  sent  us  from  Sydney  unfortu¬ 
nately  arrived  quite  dead,  having  been  damaged 
with  salt  water. 

T.  Paterson.— Yes,  certainly.  Railway-engines  use 
petroleum  as  fuel  in  south-east  Russia ;  and  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railway  runs  engines  burning- 
oil  instead  of  coal. 

O.  B.  F.— The  “Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  the  British 
Empire,"  published  by  G.  Philip  and  Sons,  of  32, 
Fleet  Street,  would  probably  suit  you.  If  that 
costs  too  much,  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Atlas,  price 
one  shilling,  is  an  excellent  substitute.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  firm. 

W.  J.  P. — Pick  a  pound  of  muscatels  off  their  stalks. 
Lay  them  in  a  fiat  dish  and  pour  over  them  a  little 
spirits-of-wine,  which  light,  and  pick  out  the 
raisins  as  it  burns.  “Snapdragon"  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  introduced  into  temperance  families,  and  it  is 
going  out  of  fashion  elsewhere  owing  to  its  danger. 
Tiio  gas  is  turned  down  and  the  room  darkened 
before  the  spirit  is  lighted. 

Hubert.— You  can  get  the  numbers  only  in  part 
form.  Order  them  through  a  bookseller  as  “  parts 
containing  Nos.  So-and-so.” 

R.  Owen. — For  particulars  of  our  early  history  read 
“Origins  of  English  History,”  by  Charles  Elton, 
published  by  B.  Quaritch,  15,  Piccadilly.  It  gives 
a  careful  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  island 
before  the  days  of  Csesar. 


T.  Betts. — 1.  The  Greenwich  Equatorial  has  an  ob¬ 
ject-glass  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  focal 
distance  of  eighteen  feet.  The  dome  moves  round 
by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  rack,  worked  with 
long  radial  bars.  The  opening  is  closed  with 
curved  shutters,  which  slide  upwards  and  down- 
wards.  The  clock  that  works  the  moving  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  telescope  is  driven  by  falling  water. 
2.  Telescopes  are  not  classified  by  magnifying 
power.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Browning,  optician. 
Strand.  3.  We  were  very  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
it.  It  shows  w-hat  a  sensible  boy  can  do  in  ad¬ 
vancing  himself  in  knowledge. 

To  all  Readers. — We  have  again  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  letters  received  are  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  number,  and  only  those  the  answers  to 
which  would  convey  information  useful  to  the  boy 
public  can  receive  attention.  Also  that  no  answer 
can  appear  in  print  in  less  than  six  weeks.  It  is 
for  ailing  animals  we  feel  most.  Advising  for 
these  is  in  most  cases  practically  useless,  as  they 
must  be  dead  or  well  long  ere  that  time  expires. 
Taking  our  general  run  of  correspondents,  we 
might  class  them  as  follows— (1)  the  sensible  lad 
who  really  is  in  some  quandary,  and  sees  no  way 
out  of  it  except  appealing  to  his  friend  the  Editor. 
(2)  The  boy  who  writes  when  his  pet  is  sick.  The 
obviously  best  plan  for  him  is  to  consult,  where 
possible,  a  local  vet.  (3)  The  boy  who  asks  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again, 
as  food  for  thrushes,  rabbits,  or  mice.  Let  him 
read  back,  or  consult  our  DOINGS.  (4)  The  boy 
who  encloses  a  stamp,  and  asks  for  a  reply  by  post. 
It  cannot  be  done.  Lastly— (5)  The  boy  who  writes 
for  writing  sake.  Now,  we  do  not  complain  even 
of  these,  only  they  must  not  expect  us  to  fill  up 
valuable  space  in  replying  to  them  here. 

Puzzled.— It  was  on  January  1st,  1885,  that  the  time 
reckoning  at  Greenwich  Observatory  was  changed. 
Since  then  the  day  has  been  taken  as  commencing 
from  midnight,  as  in  civil  matters.  We  do  not 
quite  see  how  you  have  been  “cheated  of  a  dozen 
hours”  by  this  alteration,  but  if  you  have  you  can 
easily  make  up  the  lost  time  by  rising  an  hour 
earlier  for  a  fortnight.  Julius  Caesar  inserted 
three  months  into  one  year.  Do  you  think  the 
world  was  any  the  worse  for  it? 

E.  Walker. — You  will  find  an  illustration  of  the 
bird-net,  and  instructions  for  its  use,  in  the  April 
part  for  1884. 


R.  Smith  and  J.  W.  Garside.— Mr.  Hobden’s  in¬ 
structions  as  to  making  a  model-launch  engine 
were  in  the  November  part  for  1834. 

Scottie. — 1.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  now  no  such 
place  as  Patagonia.  It  is  included  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  It  is  not  “  a  drear  and  uninhabit¬ 
able  waste,”  but  one  of  the  lieliest  pasture  lands 
in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
41,000,000  sheep,  in  the  Argentine  there  are 
100,000,000,  or  twenty-five  sheep  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Seven  thousand  cattle  a  week 
are  shipped  to  England  from  your  “drear  and  un¬ 
inhabitable  waste."  2.  The  colonists  are  mostly 
Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Swedes.  3.  Each 
head  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  250  acres  free,  and 
as  much  more  as  lie  likes  to  purchase,  up  to  1,500 
acres,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  an  acre  ;  and  he 
is  given  free  transport  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the 
site  of  his  farm,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation  for 
ten  years.  4.  Apply  for  latest  information  to  the 
consul.  The  London  consulate  is  at  16,  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without,  E.c.  5.  The  area  is  over  » 
million  square  miles. 

J.  Law. — The  great  bell  of  Cologne  Cathedral  weighs 
26  tons  13  cwt.  The  clapper  weighs  15J  cwt.  The 
height  of  the  bell  is  14ft.  6in.,  and  its  diameter  at 
the  mouth  is  lift.  6in.  It  is  cast  out  of  twenty- 
two  cannons  taken  from  the  French  and  the 
necessary  proportion  of  tin— about  a  fifth  of  the 
mass. 

Contra  Bass.  — The  articles  on  Violins  and  the 
making  of  them,  were  in  the  November  and 
December  parts  for  1882. 

L.  R.  J.— 1.  No  one  can  state  exactly  the  amount 
given  in  charity  in  London.  The  amount  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  different  societies  is  over  four  and  a 
half  millions,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least 
as  much  is  given  away  privately.  This  would 
make  nine  millions  a  year.  Of  course  this  does 
not  include  rates  and  enforced  contributions. 
The  different  missionary  societies  collect  about 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  a  year. 

Caucus. — There  are  four  great  divisions  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  for  electoral  purposes— North,  North-East, 
South-East,  and  South-West.  There  is  no  such, 
division  as  NorthAVest  Lancashire.  North  Lanca¬ 
shire  comprises  Blackpool,  Chorley,  Lancaster,  and 
North  Lonsdale  ;  North-East  Lancashire  comprises 
Accrington,  Clitheroe,  Darwen,  and  Rossendale. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  NAVY  NINETY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  e.n., 

Author  of  “ The  j bruise  of  the  Snowbird “  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole,"  etc 

CHAPTER  X. — SUNDAY  MORNING  IN  A  MAN-O’-WAR — INSPECTION 
— MIDSHIPMEN’S  PRANKS. 

IN  the  brave  old  clays  of  which  I  am  writing  the  merchant  service 
was  not  manned  as  it.  is  now  with,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sweepings 
of  foreign  ports.  With  hardly  an  exception,  every  seaman  in  it 
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was  British  bom  and  Britisli  brought- 
up,  with  a  heart  of  oak  and  every  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  bosom  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil  that  gave  him  birth. 

When,  in  those  old  times,  the  number 
of  men  in  the  King’s  Navy  had  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  raised  by  many  thousands, 
sometimes  even  doubled,  it  was  to  our 
merchant  service  our  admirals  had  to 
look.  We  hear  a  deal  about  the  press- 
gang  in  those  times.  Well,  there  was  a 
pressgang,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  our  men  were  impressed.  No, 
far  from  it.  There  was  a  bounty,  and 
that  bounty  enticed  volunteers ;  but 
there  was  something  better  even  than 
a  bounty,  there  was  a  genuine  love  of 
adventure,  and  you  may  add  to  this  a 
genuine  love  of  country — that  patriot¬ 
ism  which  has  made  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  men  of  these  islands  brothers 
at  heart,  and  brothers  to  go  hand-and- 
hand  whenever  danger  threatened  their 
hearths  and  homes. 

A  time  may  come  again — may  be  nigh 
at  hand,  alas  ! — when  the  number  of  our 
ships  and  the  number  of  our  gallant 
sailors  will  have  to  be  largely  supple¬ 
mented.  Where  shall  we  find  our  re¬ 
cruits  ?  From  the  merchant  service! 
Shall  we  fill  up  with  the  scum  of  the 
earth  ?  Heaven  forbid,  for  what  bond 
would  or  could  knit  men  like  these  to¬ 
gether  !  Easily  disheartened,  they 
would  be,  at  any  reverse,  disobedient 
to  command  on  board,  and  without 
elan  or  vim  if  required  to  fight  on 
shore. 

As  good  if  not  better  than  any  sea¬ 
man  that  ever  slung  hammock  or 
handled  sponge  are  the  gallant  young 
fellows  who  now  man  our  royal  Navy, 
but  they  are  far  too  few.  So,  too,  are 
our  ships  and  guns.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  prophesy  evil,  who  croak — 1 
would  rather  crow  than  croak  any  day 
— but  I  would  like  to  see  a  bigger  navy, 
more  ships,  more  guns,  and  more  lads 
in  blue. 

Black  Dick  was  now  getting  together 
a  splendid  fleet,  and  he  was  drilling 
them  night  and  day,  and  bringing  gun¬ 
ners  and  able  seamen  into  capital  form 
and  efficiency,  for,  truth  to  tell,  the 
enemy  he  was  soon  to  tackle  was 
stronger  than  even  he.  The  French 
fleet  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships ;  these  ships  were  heavier 
in  tonnage,  carried  larger  crews,  and 
heavier  guns,  fit  to  discharge  a  much 
superior  weight  of  metal.  Odds  like 
these,  however,  says  a  historian,  with 
charming  naivete,  were  on  the  side  a 
Briton  would  wish  them  to  be.  They 
were  just  sufficient  to  shed  a  lustre 
upon  every  victory  his  countrymen 
might  gain  over  an  enemy  who  fought 
most  heroically,  and  yielded  at  last  not 
to  the  superior  courage,  but  to  the 
superior  skill  and  steadiness  of  British 
seamen. 

Lord  Howe  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
put  to  sea  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April.  Quiet  and  philoso¬ 
phical  though  he  was,  he  could  not 
have  remembered  without  a  feeling  of 
inward  pain  that  his  last  year’s  cruise 
had— no  blame  to  the  bold  Admiral — 
ended  most  unsatisfactorily,  and  that 
he  was  at  the  present  moment  under  a 
cloud  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking, 
hot-headed  portion  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lic,  who  were  no  wiser  now  than  those 


who,  nearly  forty  years  before,  howled 
for  the  blood  of  the  ill-fated  Byng.  If 
he  was  human,  therefore — and  I  doubt 
not  he  was — he  must  have  been  long 
ing  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  and,  to  use 
plain  language,  “  take  it  out  of  the 
foe.” 

Thanks  to  Old  Harry,  we  have  heard 
already  of  this  Admiral’s  spirit  and 
daring  in  times  gone  by.  No  one  could 
think  of  these  and  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  give  a  good  account  of 
the  enemy.  The  worst  that  could  be 
brought  against  Black  Dick  was  the 
weight  of  his  years. 

“  He  is  a  rattling  good  fellow,”  Com¬ 
modore  Larkins  of  the  Flame  said,  con¬ 
fidently,  to  a  general  one  evening  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  club  in  town — “a 
rattling  good  fellow,  but  he  is  old.  Bless 
you,  sir,  he’s  old  !  ” 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  Commodore  was 
not  much  younger  ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
Black  Dick  died  of  old  age  it  would  be 
high  time  for  Commodore  Larkins  to 
make  his  last  will  and  testament. 

“  Yes,”  the  general  said,  after  blowing 
a  cloud  of  smoke  thoughtfully  through 
his  nose. 

“  ‘  Tis  true,  ’tis  pity  ;  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis 
true,”  he  is  old,  as  you  say,  horribly 
handicapped,  as  we’cl  say  on  the  turf, 
with  his  weight  of  years  ;  but  we’ll  see, 
sir,  we’ll  see.  Only,  mark  my  words,  if 
Howe  makes  a  mistake  or  meets  with  a 
reverse,  neither  his  rank  in  life  nor  his 
grey  hairs  will  save  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  people.” 

Well,  reader,  Black  Dick  was  very 
easy  in  his  mind,  and  why  ? 

Because  he  meant  to  tight,  and  do  his 
very  best. 

He  knew  his  countrymen ;  he  had 
not  studied  them  for  half  a  century  and 
over  for  nothing.  He  knew  this — that 
there  is  nothing  an  Englishman  adores 
more  than  pluck  and  hardihood.  If  an 
admiral  or  general  gains  a  battle,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  he  will  be  freely 
forgiven  if  he  has  fought  well,  and  John 
Bull  does  not  in  the  least  mind  paying 
for  a  big  result. 

“  What  has  he  done  ?  ”  says  honest 
John,  standing  in  front  of  the  tire  in 
his  cosy  parlour,  with  his  coat-tails 
over  his  arm.  “How  many  are  killed 
and  wounded  1 ” 

“  Over  fifty  thousand,  father,”  says 
Young  Hopeful,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
newspaper. 

“Bravo,  bravo  !  ”  cries  John  Bull.  “I 
like  a  good  plucky  one,  sink  or  swim. 
Increase  the  income-tax,  did  you  say, 
wife  ?  Bother  the  income-tax  !  You 
can’t  gather  gooseberries  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood.  Let’s  door  the  foe ;  let  us 
send  the  enemy  to  grass,  then  we’ll  see 
about  paying.” 

•*--*••** 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning, 
about  two  bells,  or  nearly,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  watch.  Everything  on  board  the 
Blazer  was  as  everything  ought  to  be 
on  board  a  British  man-o’-war  at  that 
time  of  day.  Every  yard  was  squared 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  every  rope 
was  coiled,  brass  and  copper  shone  and 
glittered  in  the  sun’s  rays,  the  decks 
were  white  as  satinwood,  the  men  were 
dressed  and  ready,  and  neat  they  looked 
in  their  uniform  of  white-and-blue. 
Most  of  the  officers  were  already  on 
deck,  and  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro. 


Had  you  listened,  instead  of  talking, 
you  would  have  heard  the  chime  of 
morning  bells  stealing  over  the  water, 
and  over  Mount  Edgcumbe  way  the 
song  of  birds  in  the  woods,  many  of  the 
trees  in  which  were  already  green. 

Suddenly  a  midshipman  on  the  out¬ 
look  ran  forward  and  reported  to 
Spencer  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
“  his  lordship,”  had  shoved  off  from 
shore. 

“  Fall  in  !  ”  said  the  lieutenant,  and 
the  assembly  was  sounded. 

For  a  time  all  was  bustle  and  stir  and 
trampling  of  feet,  but  soon  the  decks 
were  lined  with  a  double  row  of  men 
and  marines. 

As  the  great  Howe  neared  the  ship 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  fall,  so  deep 
was  the  silence. 

“  Side  boys  !  ” 

Two  of  the  handsomest  boys  in  the 
ship — so  like  each  other  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  twins — rush  down 
the  starboard  ladder,  and,  with  bared 
heads,  stand  with  the  green-baize- 
covered  lines  in  their  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Fleet- Admiral 
and  a  bevy  of  ladies,  who  have  come  to 
see  the  ship  and  go  to  church,  stand  on 
the  snowy  quarter-deck. 

The  great  Lord  Howe  has  been  round 
the  ship,  and  has  been  in  Captain  Daw¬ 
kins’s  quarters,  and  is  now  coming  out 
therefrom. 

He  is  a  quiet  and  somewhat  serious- 
looking  officer ;  there  are  lines  of  care 
around  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  are 
deep-set  and  stern  at  times,  and  the 
shoulders  very  slightly  stooped.  But,  lo ! 
he  smiles,  and  thirty  years  seem  to  fly 
off  his  appearance  as  by  the  touch  of  a 
magician’s  wand. 

He  expresses  a  wish  to  enter  the 
ward-room  and  have  a  glass  of  wine 
with  the  officers. 

He  is  ever  kind  to  juniors,  and  he 
leans  on  McNab’s  sturdy  shoulders  as 
he  descends  below. 

The  ladies  follow,  with  Lieutenant 
Spencer  and  the  little  Irish  doctor,  and 
the  ship  now  rings  with  their  merry, 
musical  voices. 

“  How  much  out  of  place,”  says  Barry 
Hewitt  to  Peniston,  “ladies  seem  on 
board  a  ship  of  war.” 

“Nonsense,  Hewitt,”  replies  Peniston. 
“  I’d  have  ladies  always  on  board.” 

“  What  would  you  do  with  them 
during  action!”  asked  Dick  Trelawney. 

“  Put  them  all  in  the  cells,”  said 
Peniston,  laughing,  “  and  clap  a  couple 
of  sentries  over  them.” 

“I’d  rather  not  be  a  sentry,”  said 
Barry. 

“  I’ve  heard  of  you  more  than  once,” 
said  Black  Dick,  as  he  took  McNab 
with  him  into  the  ward-room  ;  “  but 
once  in  particular.” 

The  brawny  Scot  felt  nervous.  Black 
Dick,  he  thought,  evidently  referred  to 
the  little  affair  on  the  old  jetty  at 
Hamoaze. 

“  Well,  Lord  Howe,  I  must  confess  I 
did  lose  my  tempei’,  and  I  did  take  off 
my  coat,  and  I  think  I  let  them  have 
it  in  tine  style  too  ;  and  Big  Burns, 
who  had  a  left-hander,  my  lord,  and 
went  flying  over — ” 

The  Fleet  Admiral  stared  at  McNab 
in  amazement ;  but  Captain  Dawkins 
laughingly  explained  all.  Black  Dick, 
who,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  a 


good  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  him,  made 
him  describe  the  whole  affair,  and 
laughed  as  probably  he  had  not 
laughed  for  many  months  before. 

There  entered,  bearing  a  tray  with 
glasses  and  wine,  a  very  old,  but  smart¬ 
looking  mess-servant.  He  placed  the 
tray  on  the  table,  and  was  about  to 
leave,  but  Black  Dick  stood  up. 

“  Stay,”  he  said.  “  Am  I  really  grow¬ 
ing  old,  and  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? 
But  no.  Why,  you  are  Hal,  Old  Hal, 
My  old  pawl  !  ” 

“None  other,  my  lord,”  said  old 
Harry.  “  And  God  bless  you,  sir,  how 
well  you’re  looking.” 

What  a  hearty  hand-shake  that  was  ! 

“  Well,  this  has  given  me  great  plea¬ 
sure.  But  is  Hal  sailing  with  you, 
•Captain  Dawkins  ?  ” 

“  May  I  explain,  my  lord  1  ”  said 
McNab,  in  his  straightforward  way. 
“  This  is  only  a  little  ruse.  The  old  man 
is  a  servant  of  Colonel  Trelawney, 
whose  son  is  a  middy  on  board,  and  we 
had  him  to  dinner  and  to  tell  us  about 
you,  my  lord,  and  about  old  times,  and 
just  dressed  him  up  as  you  see  him, 
and — ” 

“  I  understand  it  all,”  said  Black 
Dick.  “  And  he  told  you  about  me,  did 
he  ?  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  time  he 
saved  my  life '?  ” 

“  No,  my  lord.” 

“No1?  Then  I  will  one  day,  if  I 
•can  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  this 
mess.  And  Hal,  my  old  friend,  I  see 
you  can  hobble  about  yet.  Present  my 
compliments  to  Colonel  Trelawney,  and 
ask  if  he  can  spare  you  to  go  on  a  cruise 
with  me,  and  I’ll  have  you  in  my 
pantry.” 

Tears  of  joy  filled  old  Hal’s  eyes* 

Black  Dick  turned  away. 

“  Now,  ladies,”  he  said,  “  there  goes 
the  church  bell.  Captain  Dawkins,  you 
will  lead  the  way.” 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  the  last  week  in  April ;  the 
ships  wei-e  all  ready  for  sea,  but  some 
of  the  officers  were  granted  a  few  days’ 
leave. 

Trudging  along  the  road,  then, 
through  the  woods  to  the  west  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  might  have  been  met  three 
young  offioers.  One  was  McNab  ;  you 
can  guess  who  the  others  were.  For  a 
farewell  “  foy  ”  was  to  be  given  at  Agin- 
court  Hall,  and  these  sturdy  pedestrians 
were  on  their  way  thither  now. 

It  was  very  still  and  quiet  in  these 
beautiful  woods  ;  no  harsh  sounds,  only 
the  music  of  birds  or  the  mournful 
croodling  of  the  wood-pigeon. 

Peniston  pointed  out  to  his  friends 
the  very  glade  where  the  tent  and  cara¬ 
vans  were  pitched  when  he  played  the 
role  of  Susie-Oina  at  the  country  fair. 

It  was  nearly  dark  before  they  ar¬ 
rived,  dusty  and  tired,  at  the  old  manor, 
and  the  guests  had  all  arrived,  and 
were  at  dinner. 

The  new-comers  went  to  their  rooms 
to  put  themselves  ship-shape,  as  they 
called  it. 

“Man!”  said  McNab  to  Dick,  “I’m 
no  much  acquainted  with  the  fine 
fashions  o’  big  English  houses.  My 
faither’s  place  is  but  a  long,  low, 


*  It  is  but  politeness  now  to  call  him  Hal  instead 
of  Harry ;  henceforth  in  the  story  old  Hal  he  shall 
be. 
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thatched  dwelling  in  bonnie  Scotland, 
and  my  sisters  plant  the  tatties,  and 
my  brothers  hold  the  plough.” 

“  Bah  !  ”  cried  Dick.  “  So  does  Bobbie 
Burns.” 

“Well,  anyhow,  Mr.  Trelawney,  just 
give  me  a  wink  if  you  see  any  signs  o’ 
my  makin’  a  fool  o’  myself  at  table, 
and  I’ll  be  as  mum  as  a  mouse  in  a 
moment.” 

They  were  good  old-fashioned  times 
these,  and  though  all  were  seated  at 
table,  every  guest  rose  to  his  feet  to  re¬ 
ceive  those  naval  officers.  There  were 
their  seats,  too,  left  vacant.  Dr.  McNab 
found  himself  next  Miss  Craibe,  who 
had  on  the  other  side  of  her  the  hero  of 
the  ice-party. 

Peniston  sat  next  Miss  Trelawney. 
What  would  Barry  Hewitt  have  thought  1 
But  she  inquired  after  him  most  kindly, 
though  I  fear  it  was  only  for  politeness’ 
sake. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly 
indeed.  McNab  was  soon  thoroughly 
at  his  ease,  and  contributed  afterwards 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  happiness  of 
the  evening. 

Miss  Craibe  had  taken  up  the  Scotch 
doctor,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
find  out  that  she  was  a  little  peculiar  in 
her  manner.  Indeed  since  her  late 
accident  at  the  lake,  this  lady-spinster 
had  been  the  least  trifle  in  the  world 
distrait. 

She  would  come  all  right  again,  the 
Trelawney  family  doctor  had  said  to  her 
friends.  Meanwhile  she  was  to  be 
humoured. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  managed 
to  corner  poor  McNab.  She  told  him 
many  things  about  herself  ;  how  she  was 
an  orphan,  had  only  one  uncle,  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  that  she  meant  one  day  to 
embark  on  some  gallant  ship  and  cross 
the  boundless  ocean  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet.  She  also  informed  McNab 
that  she  doated  on  doctors,  especially 
navy  doctors.  The  Scotchman  grew 
uneasy,  and  finally  “  made  a  bolt.”  He 
got  into  another  corner  where  there  was 
more  company  ;  among  the  rest  he  met 
his  hostess. 

Mrs.  Trelawney  explained  about  poor 
Miss  Craibe,  and  the  canny  Scot  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  this  lady  as  wide  a  berth 
as  possible  in  future. 

Now  old  Squire  Squaretoes  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  through  the  Trelawney 
picture-gallery  whenever  he  dined  at 
Agincourt  Hall,  his  time  being  just 
after  dinner. 

Dick  knew  this,  and  told  Peniston. 

Both  boys  were  ripe  for  a  bit  of  fun. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said 
Dick:  “we’ll  get  into  a  suit  of  old 
armour  each,  and  stand  up  in  a  corner 
and  wait  for  the  turn  of  events.” 

So  they  did. 

Presently  along  the  old  corridor  came 
the  squire,  and  into  the  gallery,  with  an 
immense  pair  of  horn-rimmed  glasses  on 
his  nose,  which  he  only  used  for  parti¬ 
cular  occasions. 

Examining  the  pictures  slowly  as  he 
strode  along,  and  talking  aloud  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing,  he  came 
at  length  to  the  corner  where,  near 
each  other  in  their  coats  of  mail,  stood 
those  saucy  boys. 

He  paused  a  minute. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  thinking  aloud  ;  “  could 
they  but  speak,  what  tales  might  they 
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not  tell ;  what  secrets  of  the  past  re¬ 
veal.” 

He  started  back  a  little  uneasily. 

“  My  eyes  are  old,  and  fancy  plays 
strange  tricks  with  me  ;  but,  as  I  live, 
methought  an  eye  winked  at  me 
through  that  ancient  vizor.” 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ”  groaned  1  )ick,  in  hi; 
coat  of  mail. 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ”  groaned  Peniston,  in  his. 

The  squire  was  evidently  shaking  in 
his  shoes. 

“  I  must  be  ill,”  he  muttered  ;  “  I 
must  speak  to  my  doctor.  Or  is  it  the 
port  !  Yes,  yes,  yes,  that  is  it.  That 
port  is  too  potent.  And  yet,  if  my  ears 
have  not  deceived  me,  I  could  swear — ” 

At  that  very  moment,  up  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  with  a  creaking  noise,  rose 
two  mail-clad  arms,  and  in  the  rolling, 
sepulchral  tones  of  the  ghost  in  Ham¬ 
let  two  voices  repeated  the  squire’s  last 
word,  “  Swear  !  swear  !  ” 

This  was  ten  times  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  the  poor  antiquary.  He 
made  a  spring  for  a  huge  bell  that 
stood  near  by  on  a  chair,  and  rang  a 
peal  that  might  have  awakened  the 
seven  sleepers,  then  fell  full-length  on 
the  floor. 

He  had  swooned  ! 

Clang,  clang,  clang  !  The  sound  of 
the  bell  pealed  through  every  room, 
from  garret  to  basement. 

The  servants  shouted  “Eire  !” 

Upstairs  Miss  Craibe  fainted  on  the 
sofa ;  downstairs  the  butler  caught 
Maria  Jane  only  in  time. 

Such  racing  and  chasing  had  never 
been  seen  at  Agincourt  Hall  since  the 
days  of  Charles  i.  The  crowd  from  the 
kitchen  met  that  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  together  they  moved  in  a 
body  to  the  great  gallery,  just  as  Dick 
and  Peniston,  divested  of  their  coats  of 
mail,  had  escaped  through  a  private 
door. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  Model  Tower  of  Silence. 

The  Berlin  Anthropological  Museum  has 
just  received  a  present  of  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  nature,  through  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  a  Persian  banker,  Sir  Jaiusadji 
Jijibhai,  a  model  of  one  of  the  “  towers  of 
silence  ”  in  which  the  Parsees  bury  their 
dead.  According  to  the  religion  of  the 
Zoroastrians  the  three  sacred  elements,  tire, 
earth,  and  water,  are  not  allowed  to  be  de¬ 
secrated  by  dead  bodies,  which  accordingly 
are  given  to  birds  of  prey.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  high  round  towers  are  built  on  the 
hills,  which  have  a  circumference  of  three 
hundred  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a 
platform  sloping  towards  the  centre,  where 
a  cistern  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  is 
placed.  The  platform  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  set  apart  for  the  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  As  soon  as  the 
naked  corpses  have  been  placed.  Hocks  of 
vultures,  which  are  always  hovering  round, 
begin  their  ghastly  meal,  and  before  long 
only  the  bare  bones  are  left.  These  are 
swept  into  the  cistern  by  means  of  water, 
with  which  the  platform  is  Hushed,  and 
after  the  bones  are  dissolved  in  the  cistern 
the  water  passes  through  four  subterranean 
canals,  and  is  then  disinfected  by  means  of 
a  filter.  One  ef  “our  boys”  recently  sent 
us  quite  a  long  letter  describing  his  visit  to 
the  Towers  of  Silence. 
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THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  CACIQUE: 

A  MEXICAN  STORY. 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart., 

Author  of  “  Waifs  and  Strays,"  “  On  a  Winter’s  Night,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  IX.— THE  MANaDA. 


Both  Bob  and  Joe  started  with  as¬ 
tonishment  as  they  perceived  the 
form  of  Arthur  astride  upon  a  bough 
some  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  arter  up 
there,  like  a  coon  a-birds-nesting  ?  ” 
asked  Joe. 

“  Come  down,  Arthur,”  cried  his 
brother,  “and  tell  us  the  whole  story  ; 
for  a  story  there  is,  and  a  good  one,  or  I 
am  very  much  mistaken.” 

In  a  few  moments  Arthur  had  swung 
himself  down  from  the  tree  which  had 
aftbrd  ed  him  so  safe  a  refuge  from 
Master  Grizzly’s  claws,  and  briefly  made 
them  acquainted  with  his  adventures. 
“  When  I  saw  the  cougar  spring,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  as  he  came  to  that  part  of 
his  narration,  “  I  felt  that  it  was  all 
over  with  me,  and  released  the  grasp 
which  my  hands  held  upon  the  branch 
above  me  ;  at  once  I  fell,  but  a  forked 
bough  caught  me,  and  as  I  lay  flat  upon 
it  I  saw  the  red  body  of  the  cougar 
shoot  over  ;  then  I  heard  a  heavy  thud 
and  two  savage  roars.  As  soon  as  I 
could  collect  myself  I  looked  down  ; 
the  cougar  had  jumped  slap  upon 
Bruin,  and  there  they  were  hammer  and 
tongs  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
you  came  up  and  ended  the  fight.” 

“  What  a  fright !  ”  cried  Bob.  “  But,  I 
say,  Arthur,  you  had  a  narrow  squeak 
for  it.” 

“I  had  that,”  replied  his  brother — 
“nearly  as  close  a  shave  as  you  had 
with  the  alligators.” 

“Say,  young  Master,”  now  broke  in 
Joe,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
recital  with  widely-opened  eyes;  “what 
did  yer  mean  by  stopping'  me  when  I 
wer  a-goin’  to  put  my  bowie  into  Uncle 
Eph’s  hide  ?  Ain’t  the  b’ar  mine  1 
Didn’t  my  gun  silence  him  ?  ” 

“Just  tell  me,  Joe,”  returned  the 
boy,  “doesn’t  the  hide,  by  hunters’  law, 
belong  to  the  one  who  claims  first 
blood?” 

“Bight  you  air,”  was  the  cheery 
reply  ;  “  and  I  guess  my  bit  of  lead 
performed  that  operation,  unless  you 
mean  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  cougar’s 
teeth  and  claws.” 

“Look  here,”  returned  the  boy,  “what 
do  you  call  this,  Joe  ?  ”  and  he  pointed 
first  to  a  deep  wound  in  the  bear’s  back, 
and  then  to  his  hunting-knife,  which, 
still  attached  to  the  staff,  lay  a  short 
distance  off. 

“Surely  the  boy  is  right !’"  cried  Joe, 
“and  the  hide  is  his  fair  and  square. 
It  showed  real  grit  to  spear  a  grizzly 
like  that,  I  can  tell  yer  ;  but  now  let’s 
gee  the  hides  off,  and  make  tracks  for 
the  camp.” 

The  task  was  soon  completed,  the 
venison  fetched  in,  and,  after  a  night’s 
rest,  they  struck  their  camp,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  journey  in  search  of  the 
City  of  the  Cacique. 

Towards  the  afternoon  as  they  were 


right  in  the  middle  of  the  open  plain, 
they  saw,  far  in  front  of  them,  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  seemed  rapidly  moving 
in  their  direction. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  said  Bob  stopping 
short. 

“  I  fancy  that  I  can  detect  the  shapes 
of  horses,”  returned  Arthur,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

“  Injins !  ”  exclaimed  Joe,  bringing  his 
rifle  to  his  hip,  “  and  Apaches  into  the 
bargain,  for  the  critturs  mostly  go 
mounted.” 

“Indios?No,no,  nonsense  !”cried  Lopes, 
“it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  rnanada,” 

“  He  means  a  troop  of  wild  horses,” 
explained  Arthur,  “  though  I  don’t  see 
how  that  can  be  worse  than  Indians.” 

“Not  worse?”  almost  screamed  the 
Tigrero.  “They  will  stop  for  nothing. 
Something  has  stampeded  them,  and 
they  will  trample  us  to  atoms  without 
even  seeing  us.” 

Meanwhile  the  cloud  of  dust  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  and  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  grew  more  and  more  audible. 

Arthur  eagerly  gazed  at  the  advanc¬ 
ing  troop  of  wild  horses.  They  formed 
an  extended  line  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
clearing  their  front  before  they  would 
be  trampled  to  death  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  the  advancing  stallions. 

Courageous  as  the  boy  was,  his  cheek 
blanched  at  the  idea  of  so  terrible  a  fate, 
and  in  his  despair  he  glanced  towards 
his  elder  brother,  hoping  to  gain  some 
encouragement  from  him  to  enable  him 
to  meet  the  death  which  seemed  inevi¬ 
table. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  both  Bob 
and  Indian  Joe  had  thrown  aside  their 
rifles  and  were  busily  engaged  with  their 
hunting-knives  in  cutting  the  dry  grass, 
of  which  they  were  making  a  large  pile. 

“  Bravo !  ”  cried  Arthur.  “  How  dull  I 
was  never  to  have  thought  of  this  be¬ 
fore.  Here,  Lopes,  lend  a  hand,”  added  he, 
giving  the  trembling  Spaniard  a  thump 
which  nearly  sent  him  on  his  nose. 

All  four  went  to  work  with  a  will,  the 
pile  of  dry  grass  rose  rapidly,  but  the 
rnanada  drew  dangerously  near,  led  by 
amagnificent  black  stallion  wdiose  glossy 
hide  was  flecked  with  foam. 

Suddenly  Indian  Joe  stooped,  and 
producing  his  flint  and  steel  struck  a 
light.  In  an  instant  the  dry  grass 
flamed  out  into  a  column  of  fire,  and  the 
cavalcade  of  wild  horses,  terrified  at  the 
blaze,  parted  right  and  left,  jostling  each 
other  violently,  and  with  the  speed  of  a 
whirlwind  passed  by  on  either  side. 

“  What  a  magnificent  creature  !”  cried 
Bob  as  the  black  stallion  swept  by  him. 
“Here  goes  for  a  try  to  crease  him.” 
Creasing,  we  may  explain,  is  striking 
the  wild  horse  upon  the  extreme  crest 
of  the  neck  with  a  rifle  bullet,  which 
without  injuring  the  animal  produces 
insensibility  for  some  minutes,  during 


which  time  he  may  easily  be  secured. 
No  one  but  a  very  good  shot  should 
attempt  this  feat,  as  half-an-inch  too- 
low  would  most  likely  prove  fatal.  Bob 
took  a  steady  aim,  and  as  he  fired,  the 
wild  horse  sank  to  the  ground  whilst 
his  companions  vanished  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

“  He  is  dead,”  said  Lopes,  hurrying  up 
to  him. 

“Not  a  bit!”  exclaimed  Indian  Joe. 
“As  clean  a  crease  as  I’ve  ever  seen 
you  have  got  a  straight  eye  young  Master, 
but  hobble  his  legs,  Lopes,  quick  ;  the 
beast  is  beginning  to  move,  and  if  lie 
ain’t  tied  pretty  smart,  he’ll  kick  the  lot 
of  us  to  pieces.” 

Lopes  speedily  hobbled  both  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  then  fastened  a  piece 
of  raw  hide  round  his  muzzle,  and  in 
another  instant  the  noble  beast  rose 
trembling  upon  his  legs.  “I’ll  break 
him  in  in  an  hour,”  cried  Lopes  enthu¬ 
siastically,  as  he  threw  a  slipknot  round 
his  neck,  and  then,  before  the  animal 
was  aware,  he  cut  the  hobbles  and  leaped 
upon  his  back.  For  a  moment  sudden 
surprise  kept  the  beast  quiet,  then  with 
a  fierce  snort  he  lashed  out  right  and 
left,  reared  and  spun  round  and  round 
in  a  vain  hope  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  and 
then,  finding  all  his  efforts  in  vain,  shot 
away  across  the  plain.  By  the  aid  of 
the  hide  rope  reund  his  muzzle,  Lopes 
kept  him  in  a  circle,  and  then  tightening 
the  rope  round  his  neck  brought  him  to 
a  standstill  by  choking  him.  Directly, 
however,  lie  loosened  the  cord  the  horse 
sped  away  again.  At  last  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  and  submitted  to  be 
guided  right  or  left  as  his  rider  chose, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  Lopes  brought  him  back  covered 
with  dust  and  sweat,  and  handed  him 
over  to  Bob,  having  given  him  such  a 
lesson  as  he  would  remember  to  the  last 
day  cf  his  life. 


CHAPTER  X.— THE  HORSE  THIEF. 

Night  was  closing  in  as  the  little 
cavalcade  was  still  moving  on  under 
the  guidance  of  Indian  Joe,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  know  this  part  of  the  country 
well. 

“No  camping-out  to-niglit,  young 
Masters,”  cried  he,  “  but  a  bed  in  a  right 
down  shanty  with  prime  fixings  of  all 
sorts.  Guess  you’ll  say  you  haven’t 
often  been  in  such  a  right  up  and  down 
place,  as  the  Hacienda  del  Pilar.” 

“  And  what  may  that  be,  Joe  ?  ”  asked 
Boll. 

“What  may  it  be?  why  theout-and- 
outest  location  that  you  will  find  for 
miles  round.  You  see  old  Captain  Z.  P. 
Fenton  he  bought  the  hull  place,  stock, 
lock  and  barrel,  from  a  rich  Mexican,  and 
he  and  his  boys  started  a  horse  and 
cattle  ranche,  and  it  went  on  getting , 
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•bigger  and  bigger,  and  now  I  calculate 
there  are  forty  hard-headed  fellows 
there  afraid  of  nothing  and  ready  for 
everything.” 

“  Well,”  said  Arthur,  “  how  far  of!'  is 
this  paradise,  for  I  confess  that  I  am 
-getting  both  tired  and  hungry,  and 
should  not  be  sorry  to  indulge  in  some 
of  the  prime  fixings  you  speak  of.” 

“  Yonder,”  broke  in  Lopes,  pointing 
with  his  linger  to  the  right,  “  I  know 
the  Hacienda  as  well  as  the  Seiior  Josef 
does ;  it  is  just  beyond  that  rising 
mound.” 

Cheered  by  the  news,  the  whole  party 
proceeded  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  in 
a  short  time  came  to  the  stockade  that 
surrounded  the  Hacienda,  which  was  a 
large,  white,  flat-roofed  building,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  long  ranges  of  sheds  which 
were  evidently  used  for  the  purpose 
of  stabling.  A  rough-looking  fellow 
with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  was  on 
guard  at  the  wicket-gate  which  led 
through  the  stockade. 

Immediately  upon  being  challenged, 
Joe  went  up  to  the  guard,  and  after  a 
short  conversation  motioned  to  the 
party  to  advance  and  pass  through  the 
gate. 

“  And  don’t  you  come  none  of  your 
high  falutin  tricks  here,  youngsters,” 
said  the  sentry,  roughly,  “  for,  remember, 

-  he  is  here.” 

“  He ,  who  is  he  %  ”  asked  Bob. 

“The  Judge,”  answered  the  man. 
“  Don’t  put  on  such  an  air  of  inno¬ 
cence,  as  if  you  didn’t  know  what  I 
meant.” 

“  What  Judge  1  ”  asked  Arthur.  “  Is 
there  a  court  held  here  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  are  a  pair  of  innocent 
lambs  to  be  here  away  from  your 
mother’s  apron-strings.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  Judge  Lymph ,  eh  !  Well, 
he  is  here,”  replied  the  man,  roughly. 
Without  another  word  they  entered  the 
enclosure,  and  turning  a  corner  of  the 
building  a  strange  sight  was  presented 
to  their  eyes. 

Before  a  blazing  fire  were  seated  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  many  holding 
torches  in  their  hands  ;  all  were  armed 
with  pistol  and  bowie,  whilst  their  rifles 
were  stacked  a  short  distance  off.  In 
the  centre  was  an  unarmed  man,  whose 
hands  were  bound  behind  him,  whilst 
his  hat  pulled  low  over  his  forehead 
prevented  his  features  from  being 
■recognised.  Near  him  a  tall,  black- 


bearded  man  was  standing  who  was 
addressing  the  audience  as  the  boys 
,  and  their  companions  came  up.  “And 
now,  Fellow-Regulators,’  said  he,  “  I’ve 
|  put  the  matter  straight  afore  you.  This 
chap  and  a  pal  o’  his  were  caught  a-mak- 
in’  off  with  two  of  our  nags.  Bill  Stan- 
■  don  he  tried  to  stop  ’em,  and  they  fired 
I  on  him  and  killed  him  as  dead  as  a 
herring  ;  ’tot!’  er  chap  lie  got  away,  and 
this  one  we  nailed.  Now  ain’t  the  case 
[  clear  !  ” 

“  Ask  him  what  he  has  got  to  say, 
Judge,”  cried  four  or  five  voices  simul¬ 
taneously. 

“  Hev  you  got  anything  to  say,  Mister!” 
asked  the  first  speaker,  turning  to  the 
prisoner.  “  Cos  if  you  hev  now  is  the 
time  to  speak,  or  to  be  for  ever  here¬ 
after  silent,”  he  added,  as  a  sudden  re¬ 
collection  of  some  forgotten  form  flashed 
across  his  mind. 

“Move  his  hat,  Judge,  and  let  us  see 
the  fellow’s  face,”  shouted  a  man  near 
the  fire. 

The  Judge  removed  the  prisoner’s  hat, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  mingled  horror  and 
astonishment  the  boys  recognised  the 
lineaments  of  Cifuentes. 

“  Cifuentes  himself  !  ”  exclaimed  Joe, 
slapping  the  butt  of  his  long  rifle. 

“  Aha !  have  they  caught  you  at  last  1” 
cried  Lopes,  springing  to  the  front,  and 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  prisoner 

“What!  You  know  him,  do  you?” 
asked  the  Judge. 

“  Si,  si,  senor,”  said  the  Tigrero,  burst¬ 
ing  with  excitement ;  “  I  know  him, 
gambler,  horse-thief,  and  murderer  ;  I 
know  him.  Look  at  these  brave  young 
caballeros,”  he  added,  pushing  Bob  and 
Arthur  forward.  “  This  villain  and  his 
band  burnt  their  hut  and  slew  their 
I  father  not  many  days  ago.” 

“  It’s  false,”  growled  the  prisoner.  “  I 
don’t  know  the  man,  and  as  for  the  boys 
I  never  saw  their  faces  before.  I  never 
killed  your  comrade,  it  was  the  man 
!  with  me  that  fired  the  shot  ;  he  told  me 
[  he  had  bought  the  horses,  and  asked  me 
to  help  him  to  take  them  away.” 

“  Fellow-Regulators,  you  hear  what 
j  the  prisoner  says,”  continued  the  Judge, 
j  “  So  now  pronounce  your  verdict.” 

“  Guilty  ”  was  uttered  as  with  one 
!  voice. 

“  And  your  sentence  1” 

“  Death.” 

I  “  I  ratifies  that ;  the  stolen  property 
j  to  act  as  executioner,  I  suppose.” 


“  Y  es,  yes  !  *  rang  out  from  the  as¬ 
sembled  crowd. 

Without  another  word  a  horse  was  led 

up. 

Cifuentes,  with  his  hands  still  bound, 
was  placed  upon  its  back,  and  then,  each 
man  grasping  atorch,  the  robber  was  led 
out  of  the  enclosure. 

Tired  as  the  boys  were  they  followed. 
A  feeling  of  relief  came  ever  them  that 
the  punishment  of  their  father’s 
murderer  was  to  be  undertaken  by  other 
hands. 

The  procession  moved  towards  a 
clump  of  trees  that  stood  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the  Hacienda. 
When  this  was  reached  a  convenient 
bough  was  selected,  to  which  a  noose 
was  attached.  The  horse  with  its  help¬ 
less  rider  was  then  placed  beneath  it, 
and  the  rope  fastened  round  the  doomed 
man’s  neck. 

“And  now,  Cifuentes,”  said  the  Judge 
in  solemn  tones,  “  we  leave  you  to  the 
judgment  of  Providence.  When  the 
horse  that  you  stole  chooses  to  move, 
you  will  be  a  dead  man,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul.” 

All  prepared  to  leave  the  wretched 
man  to  his  fate,  when  in  despairing 
accents  he  cried  out!  “Stop.  My  sentence 
is  just,  but  give  me  life,  and  I  will  never 
more  trouble  you.  Let  me  but  get  away 
and  you  shall  never  hear  of  or  see  me 
again.” 

“  Cifuentes,”  answered  the  Judge, 
“  you  are  wasting  precious  moments  ; 
your  fate  is  fixed,  and  nothing  can  save 
you.” 

“  My  bitter  malediction  upon  you  then, 
and  upon  that  coward, Half-hung  Simon 
who  deserted  me,”  cried  the  infuriated 
miscreant ;  and  all  at  once  withdrew, 
leaving  him  to  his  fate. 

After  a  time  both  Bob  and  Arthur 
slept,  though  their  visions  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  thoughts  of  Cifuentes. 

Next  morning  they  were  roused  by 
Joe. 

“  Young  Masters,” whispered  he,  “that 
critter  upon  which  Cifuentes  was  to 
take  his  last  ride  ain’t  come  back  ; 
there’s  something  wrong.  I  guess  I’m 
going  to  prospect  a  little.” 

All  seized  their  arms,  and  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  execution.  There  hung 
a  portion  of  the  rope  evidently  severed 
by  some  sharp  instrument ;  but  of  the 
robber  or  the  horse  no  traces  could  be 
seen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ailsford  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  call-over  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  neither  Arthur 
Herapath  nor  Digby  Oakshott  answered 
to  their  names. 

“  Why  are  they  not  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  They’re  still  on  the  sick  list,”  said 
Ainger. 


“  Has  any  one  seen  them  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tilbury  ;  “they  were 
coughing  a  good  deal  in  the  night,  and 
said  they  felt  too  bad  to  get  up  this 
morning,  and  had  the  medical  doctor’s 
leave  to  stay  in  bed  till  he  came 
round.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Railsforcl,  and  walked  up¬ 


stairs  to  interview  these  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  invalids. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  entering  the  room  just 
in  time  to  interrupt  what  he  imagined, 
from  the  sounds  heard  outside,  must 
have  been  a  spirited  bolster  match, 
“  how  are  you  both  this  morning  ?  ” 
They  both  began  to  cough,  wearily. 
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“  A  little  better,  I  think,”  said  Arthur, 
with  fortitude,  “  I  think  we  might  try 
to  get  up  later  on.  But  the  medical 
said  we’d  better  wait  till  lie  saw  us.” 

And  he  relapsed  trAc  -  painful  fit  of 
coughing. 

“  I  feel  very  hot  all  over,”  said  the 
Baronet,  who  was  notoriously  energetic 
at  bolster  matches. 

“  Now,  you  two,”  said  Railsford, 
sternly,  “  just  get  up  at  once.  I  shall 
remain  in  the  room  while  you  dress.” 

They  looked  at  him  in  reproachful 
horror,  and  broke  into  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  poroxysm  of  coughing  he  had 
ever  listened  to. 

“  Stop  that  noise,”  said  he,  “  and  get 
up  at  once.” 

“Oh,  please,  Marky — Mr.  Railsford — 
we’re  so  bad  and — and  Daisy  would  be 
so  sorry  if  I  got  consumption,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.” 

“  We  shall  get  into  trouble,  sir,”  added 
the  Baronet,  “for  getting  up  without 
the  medical’s  leave.  He  told  us  to  stay 
in  bed,  and — ” 

Here  another  cough,  which  however 
was  promptly  suppressed. 

“  You  will  get  into  no  more  trouble 
with  him  than  you  have  got  into  already 
for  getting  up  last  night  after  he  had 
gone,  and  acting  in  the  farce  in  the 
Fourth  class-room.” 

The  culprits  regarded  one  another 
with  looks  of  consternation. 

“  Did  you  see  us  then  ?  ”  asked  Arthur. 
“  You  see,  Marky — Mr.  Railsford  I  mean 
— we’d  promised  to — ” 

“  I  want  no  explanations,  Arthur  ; 
you  had  no  business  to  get  up  then,  and 
you’ve  no  business  not  to  get  up  now. 
Shamming  isn’t  honourable,  and  that 
ought  to  be  reason  enough  why  you  and 
Oakshott  should  drop  it.” 

After  this  the  delinquents  dressed  in 
silence  and  followed  their  master  down 
to  the  class-room,  where  the  ironical 
welcome  of  their  fellows  by  no  means 
tended  to  smooth  their  ruffled  plumage. 

However,  as  they  were  down,  their 
colds  recovered  in  ample  time  to  allow 
of  their  taking  part  in  the  cricket 
practice  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  them  to  their  compulsory  convales¬ 
cence. 

They  were  sitting,  half  working,  half 
humbugging,  in  their  study  at  prepar¬ 
ation-time,  when  Railsford  again  looked 
in.  “  Herapath,”  said  he,  “  if  you  bring 
your  Cicero  down  to  my  room  presently, 
I’ll  show  you  the  passages  marked  for 
the  Swift  Exhibition.” 

In  due  time  Arthur  presented  himself. 
He  and  Digby  between  them  had  smelt 
a  rat. 

“  He’s  going  to  jaw  you,  you  bet,”  said 
the  Baronet. 

“  Looks  like  it.  I  wonder  why  he 
always  picks  on  you  and  me  for  jawing. 
Why  can’t  he  give  the  other  fellows  a 
turn.  Never  mind,  he  was  civil  to  us 
that  night  at  the  Abbey — I  suppose  I'd 
better  let  him  have  his  own  way.” 

So,  after  a  fitting  interval,  he  repaired 
with  his  books  to  the  lion’s  den. 

These  astute  boys  had  been  not  quite 
beside  the  mark  in  their  surmise  that 
the  master  had  ulterior  reasons  in  in¬ 
viting  Arthur  to  his  study.  He  did 
want  to  “jaw”  him;  but  not  in  the 
manner  they  had  anticipated. 

After  going  through  the  Cicero,  and 
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marking  the  portions  requiring  special 
getting  up  for  the  examination,  Rails¬ 
ford  put  down  his  pen  and  sat  back  in 
his  chair. 

“Arthur,”  said  he,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  should  like  to  ask  you.” 

“  It’s  coming,  I  knew  it,”  said  Arthur 
to  himself. 

“  Do  you  remember,  Arthur,  last 
term,  you  and  I  had  some  talk  one 
evening  about  what  happened  to  Mr. 
Bickers,  and  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  that  secret  had  been  kept  ?  ” 
Arthur  fidgeted  uncomfortably. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  he.  “  That’s  all  done 
with  now,  though,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  Do  you  remember  my 
asking  you  if  you  knew  anything  about 
it  which  I  did  not  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — I  didn’t.  I  know  nothing 
more  about  it  than  you  do.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  What  if  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  ?  ” 

Arthur  looked  puzzled. 

“  I  want  you  to  be  frank  with  me.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us 
all  to  get  this  affair  cleared  up — more 
to  me  than  you  guess.  All  I  ask  you  is, 
do  you  know  who  did  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  Arthur. 

“  How  did  you  discover  ?  Did  any 
one  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  found  out,” 

“  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  no 
right  to  tell  me  the  name  ?  ” 

Arthur  stared  at  him,  and  once  more 
thought  to  himself  what  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow  this  brother-in-law  of  his 
was. 

“  It  doesn’t  much  matter  if  I  tell  you,” 
said  he,  “  only  I  mean  to  keep  it  dark 
from  anybody  else.” 

“  Who  was  it,  then  ?  ”  inquired  the 
master,  with  beating  heart.  “  Tell  me.” 
“  Why,  you  know  !  ” 

“  I  wish  to  hear  the  name  from  you, 
Arthur,”  repeated  the  master. 

“  All  right  !  Mark  Railsford,  Esq., 
m.a.  That’s  the  name,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
Railsford  started  back  in  his  chair  as 
if  he  had  been  shot,  and  stared  at  the 
boy. 

“  What  ?  what  do  you  say  ? — 1 ?  ” 
Arthur  had  never  seen  acting  like  it. 

“  All  right,  I  tell  you,  it’s  safe  with  me, 
I'll  keep  it  as  dark  as  ditchwater.” 

“Arthur,  you’re  either  attempting  a 
very  poor  joke,  or  you  are  making  a 
most  extraordinary  mistake.  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  it 
was  1  who  attacked  Mr.  Bickers?” 
Arthur  nodded  knowingly. 

“  And  that  you  have  believed  it  ever 
since  the  middle  of  last  term  1  ” 

“Yes — I  say,  weren’t  you  the  only 
one  in  it,  then  ?  ”  asked  the  boy,  who 
could  not  any  longer  mistake  the 
master’s  bewildered  and  horrified  man¬ 
ner  for  mere  acting. 

Railsford  felt  that  this  was  a  time  of 
all  others  to  be  explicit, 

“  I  did  not  do  it,  Arthur,  and  I  had 
no  more  connection  with  the  affair  than 
— your  father.” 

Arthur  was  duly  impressed  by  this 
asseveration. 

“  It’s  a  precious  rum  thing,  then, 
about  all  those  things,  you  know.  They 
looked  awfully  fishy  against  you.” 

“  What  things  ?  I  don’t  understand 
you.” 

“  Perhaps  I’d  better  not  tell  you,” 
said  the  boy,  getting  puzzled  himself. 


“  I  can’t  force  you  to  tell  me  ;  but 
when  you  know  it’s  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  me  to  know  how  you  or 
anybody  came  to  suspect  such  a  thing 
of  me,  I  think  you  will  do  it.” 

Arthur  thereupon  proceeded  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  history  of  the  finding  of  the- 
match-box,  sack,  and  wedge  of  paper, 
with  which  the  readeris  already  familiar, 
and  considerably  astonished  his  worthy 
listener  by  the  businesslike  way  in 
which  he  appeared  to  have  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  to  have  laid  the 
crime  at  his,  Railsford’s,  door. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  boy  now 
but  to  go  up  and  fetch  down  the  incri¬ 
minating  articles  and  display  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  late  criminal. 

To  his  wrath  and  amazement,  when  he 
went  to  the  cupboard  he  found — what  it 
had  been  the  lot  of  a  certain  classical 
personage  to  find  before  him — that  the 
“  cupboard  was  bare.”  The  articles- 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Dig,  on  being 
charged  with  their  abstraction,  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on 
them,  and  when  Arthur  told  him  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted,  he 
was  scarcely  less  concerned  at  the  mys¬ 
terious  disappearance  than  his  friend. 

Arthur  finally  had  to  return  to  Rails¬ 
ford  without  the  promised  evidence. 

“I  can’t  make  it  out,”  said  lie,-. 
“  they’re  gone.” 

“  Did  any  one  know  about  this  ex¬ 
cept  yourself?” 

“  Dig  knew,”  said  Arthur,  “  and  he- 
must  have  collared  them.” 

“Who?  Oakshott?” 

“  Oh,  no ;  but  I  happened  to  say- 
something  last  term,  just  after  that  trial 
we  had,  you  know  ;  I  was  talking  about 
it,  on  the  strict  quiet,  of  course,  to  Fel- 
gate.” 

“  Felgate  !  ”  exclaimed  the  master  ; 
and  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  him 
at  once. 

“  Yes,  he  promised  to  keep  it  dark.  I 
really  didn’t  think  there  was  any  harm, 
you  know,  as  he  is  a  prefect.” 

“  You  think  he  has  taken  the  things,, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Must  have,”  said  Arthur.  “  I  don’t 
know  why,  though  ;  I’ll  go  and  ask 
him.” 

“You  had  better  not,”  said  Railsford. 
If  Felgate  had  taken  them  he  proba¬ 
bly  had  some  reason,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  to  involve  Arthur  any  further 
in  the  business. 

“The  thing  is,”  said  Arthur,  still 
sorely  puzzled,  “  if  it  wasn’t  you,  who- 
was  it  ?  ” 

Railsford  smiled. 

“  That  is  a  question  a  good  many  per¬ 
sons  are  asking.  But  you  are  the  only 
boy  I  have  met  with  who  has  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  I  was  the  guilty  per¬ 
son.” 

Arthur  winced. 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry,  sir,”  said  he.  “  I’ll 
tell  them  all  you  had  nothing  to  do- 
with  it.” 

“  I  think  you  had  better  say  nothing. 
How  do  you  know  1  am  not  telling  you- 
a  lie  now  ?  ” 

Arthur  winced  once  more.  He  would1 
have  preferred  if  Railsford  had  given 
him  one  hundred  lines  for  daring  to  sus¬ 
pect  him,  and  had  done  with  it. 

“  I  say,”  said  he,  “  you  needn’t  tell 
them  at  home,  Marky.  I  know  I  was  a 
cad,  especially  when  you  were  such  a 


brick  that  night  at  the  Abbey,  and  I’ll 
never  do  it  again.  They’d  be  awfully 
down  on  me  if  they  knew.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  you  are  not  a  cad,  and 
I  shall  certainly  not  tell  any  one  of  your 
little  mistake.  But  leave  me  now ;  I 
have  a  lot  of  things  to  think  about. 
Good  night.” 

Arthur  returned  to  his  room  in 
dejected  spirits. 

He  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  he 
knew,  and  done  his  best  friend  an  in¬ 
justice  ;  consequently  he  felt,  for  once  in 
a  way,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself. 
What  irritated  him  most  of  all  was  the 
loss  of  the  articles  he  had  so  carefully 
treasured  up  as  evidence  against  some¬ 
body. 

“Felgate’s  collared  them,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain,”  said  he,  “  and  why  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  big  row  on  with  Marky,” 
replied  Dig  ;  “  I  expect  he  means  to 
bowl  him  out  about  this.” 

“  That’s  it,”  said  Arthur,  “  that’s  what 
he’s  up  to.  I  say,  Dig,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  pay  him  out,  you  and  I  ;  and 
save  old  Marky.” 

“  I’m  game,”  said  Dig,  “  but  how  1  ” 

“  Get  the  things  back,  anyhow.  Let’s 
see,  they’ve  got  something  on  at  the 
Forum  to-night,  haven’t  they  ?  ” 

“Yes — two  to  one  he’ll  be  there. 
Why,  of  course  he  will  ;  he’s  got  to 
second  the  motion — something  about 
the  fine  arts.” 

Arthur  laughed. 

“  We’ll  try  a  bit  of  fine  art  on  him,  I 
vote.  Come  on,  old  man  ;  we’ll  have  a 
look  round  his  room  for  the  traps.” 

So  they  sallied  out,  and  after  peeping 
into  the  Forum  on  their  way,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  their  man  was  safely  there, 
they  marched  boldly  upstairs  to  his 
study.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  right- 
ousness  of  their  cause,  these  boys  might 
have  thought  twice  before  entering 
any  one’s  room  in  his  absence.  But 
Arthur  in  his  present  temper  had  cast 
to  the  winds  all  scruples,  and  regarding 
himself  merely  as  a  robbed  lioness 
searching  for  her  whelps,  he  would 
have  liked  to  meet  the  man  who  would 
tell  him  he  hadn’t  a  perfect  right  to  be 
where  he  was.  Dig,  for  his  part,  was 
not  prepared  to  raise  any  such  awk¬ 
ward  question. 

The  boys’  instinct  had  told  them  right. 
For  one  of  the  first  things  they  beheld,  on 
a  corner  of  the  window-sill,  apparently 
put  there  hurriedly  before  starting  for 
the  Forum,  was  a  brown-paper  parcel, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  missing 
bundle. 

It  was  carefully  tied  up,  and  under 
the  string  was  thrust  an  envelope 
addressed  to  “  Mr.  Bickers.” 

Arthur  whistled,  and  Dig  ran  forward 
to  capture  the  lost  property. 

“  Steady,”  said  the  former,  warily. 
“  Perhaps  it’s  just  a  dodge  to  catch  us. 
See  how  it  lies,  in  case  we  have  to  put  it 
back.” 

They  took  the  necessary  bearings  with 
all  precaution,  and  then  hurried  back 
with  their  prize  to  their  own  study. 

“  How  long  before  the  Forum ’s  up  1  ” 
demanded  Arthur,  depositing  the  parcel 
on  the  table. 

“Twenty  minutes,”  said  Dig. 

“  All  serene.” 

The  things  had  evidently  been  re¬ 
cently  tied  up  with  new  string  in 
fresh  brown-paper,  the  wedge  of  paper 
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and  the  match-box  being  rolled  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  sack. 

“  That  seems  all  right,”  said  Arthur, 
“now  let’s  see  the  letter.” 

He  carefully  slid  a  pen-holder  under 
the  fold  of  the  envelope,  so  as  to  open 
it  without  breaking,  and  extracted  the 
letter,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  three 
things  I  told  you  of.  The  sack  has  his 
initials  on  it  ;  the  paper  belongs  to  him, 
as  you  will  see,  and  he  is  the  only  man 
in  the  house  who  could  reach  up  to  put 
the  match-box  on  the  ledge.  Please  do 
not  mention  my  name.  My  only  reason 
is  to  get  justice  done.  Yours,  truly, 

u  rp  u 

“  Oh,  the  cad  !  ”  was  the  joint  excla¬ 
mation  of  the  two  readers  as  they  pe¬ 
rused  this  treacherous  epistle. 

“Look  alive,  now,”  said  Arthur  ;  “cut 
down  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  and  fetch 
one  of  those  turfs  lying  on  the  corner  of 
the  grass,  you  know.” 

“  What’s  that  for  1  ”  asked  Dig,  who 
felt  quite  out  of  the  running. 

“Nevermind.  Cutaway;  there’s  no 
time  to  lose.  Don’t  let  any  one  see 
you.” 

Dig  obeyed,  and  selected  one  of  the 
turfs  in  question,  which  he  clandestinely 
conveyed  up  to  his  room. 

“Now  lend  a  hand  to  wrap  it  up,”  said 
Arthur.  “  Don’t  you  see  it’ll  make  a 
parcel  just  about  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  sack  1  Mind  how  you  tie  it  up — a 
double  knot,  not  a  bow.” 

Dig  began  to  perceive  what  the  sport 
was  at  last,  and  grinned  complacently 
as  he  tied  up  the  new  parcel  into  an 
exact  counterfeit  of  the  old. 

Arthur  overhauled  it  critically,  and 
pronounced  it  all  right. 

“Now,”  said  he,  we’ll  write  him  a 
letter.” 

He  sat  down  and  dashed  oil’  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  Dig  nudging  vehement  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  contents  from  behind. 

“  Sir, — I’m  a  cad  and  a  liar  and  a  thief. 
Don’t  believe  a  word  I  say.  You  can 
tell  any  one  you  like.  Most  of  them 
know  already.  Yours,  truly, 

Jerry  Sneak.” 

“  That’s  ripping  !  ”  exclaimed  the  ad¬ 
miring  Dig,  as  this  elegant  epistle  was 
carefully  folded  into  the  original  enve¬ 
lope,  and,  after  being  gummed  down, 
was  thrust  under  the  string  of  the 
counterfeit  parcel.  “  Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
be  there  to  see  it  opened.” 

“  We  may  get  into  a  row  for  it,”  said 
Arthur.  “I  don’t  care.  It’ll  show  him 
up  and  be  a  real  leg  up  for  Marky. 
Look  alive  now,  and  come  and  put  it 
back  in  his  room.” 

So  they  sallied  up  once  more  and 
cai'efully  replaced  the  parcel  exactly 
where  they  had  found  it,  and  then,  re¬ 
joicing  exceedingly,  dodged  down  again. 
It  seemed  to  them  a  politic  thing  just  to 
look  in  at  the  Forum  on  their  way  down, 
to  witness  the  end  of  the  debate  and 
take  part  in  the  division.  They  had  not 
the  slighest  idea,  what  the  debate  was 
about,  but  they  made  themselves  pro¬ 
minent  among  the  “  ayes,”  and  cheered 
loudly  when  the  motion  was  declared 
to  be  carried  by  two  votes. 

Felgate  nodded  to  them  as  he  passed 
out,  little  guessing  the  real  meaning  of 
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the  affectionate  smile  with  which  they 
returned  the  greeting. 

“  So  your  cold ’s  better,  youngster  1  ” 
said  he  to  Arthur. 

“Looks  like  it,”  replied  Arthur. 

Felgate’s  first  glance  as  he  entered 
the  room  was  towards  the  corner  in 
which  he  had  left  his  parcel. 

He  had  just  been  cording  it  up  that 
evening  when  he  suddenly  remembered 
his  engagement  at  the  Forum,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  the  discovery  he  had  care¬ 
lessly  left  it  out,  instead  of,  as  he  had 
intended,  locking  it  up. 

“  However,”  thought  he  to  himself, 
“it’s  all  safe  as  it  happens.  I  won’t 
send  it  over  to  Bickers  till  to-morrow 
afternoon,  just  before  the  masters’  ses¬ 
sion.  It  will  be  far  more  effective  if 
he  opens  it  in  the  brute’s  presence  ;  and, 
after  all,  I  don’t  care  a  twopenny-piece 
if  he  knows  it  comes  from  me  or  not — 
the  cad  !  ” 

He  had  half  a  mind  to  open  the  letter 
and  tell  Mr.  Bickers  to  mention  his 
name  if  he  chose;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  do  so  Munger  came  in  to  see 
him.  So  he  abandoned  the  idea  and 
locked  the  parcel  up  safely  in  his 
drawer. 

Felgate  had,  as  the  reader  may  have 
judged,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  time  to  play  his  trump  card  against 
his  enemy.  Bailsford’s  reporting  of 
him  to  the  Doctor  had  been,  to  mix 
metaphors  a  little,  the  last  straw  which 
breaks  the  patient  camel’s  back. 

He  had  had  a  very  warm  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
head  master,  and,  as  we  know,  had  de¬ 
fended  himself  on  the  plea  that  Rails- 
ford,  being  a  malefactor  himself,  was 
not  competent  to  judge  of  the  conduct 
of  his  boys.  The  Doctor  had  severely 
silenced  this  covert  accusation,  although 
taking  note  of  it  sufficiently  to  suggest 
the  very  awkward  string  of  questions 
which  he  put  the  following  morning  to 
the  unlucky  Master  of  the  Shell. 

Felgate,  however,  had  the  impression 
that  his  statement  to  the  Doctor  had 
missed  tire  ;  and  being  determined  not 
wholly  to  cast  his  trump  card  away,  he 
had  walked  across  and  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Bickers. 

That  estimable  gentleman  was  con¬ 
siderably  impressed  by  discovering  first 
of  all  that  this  boy  was  the  author  of 
the  mysterious  letter  last  term,  and 
secondly  that  he  possessed  such  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  the  strange  story. 

He  accepted  Felgate’s  statement  that 
his  sole  motive  was  the  credit  of  Grand- 
court  and  the  relief  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  without  too  particularly  inquir¬ 
ing  into  its  value  ;  and  undertook  not 
to  mention  his  informer’s  name  in  any 
use  he  might  have  to  make  of  the  in¬ 
formation. 

To  that  end  he  suggested  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  have  the  “evidence” 
to  produce  when  required.  Felgate 
promised  to  send  it  over  to  him  next 
day,  if  that  would  suit.  Mr.  Bickers 
said  it  would  suit  admirably.  There 
was  to  be  a  masters’  meeting  in  the 
evening,  when  no  doubt  the  question 
would  come  up,  and  if  Felgate  preferred 
not  to  appear  himself  he  might  send 
Mr.  Bickers  the  things  there  with  a 
letter,  which  the  master  promised  to 
read  without  disclosing  the  name  of  the 
writer. 
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This  seemed  a  satisfactory  plan,  and 
Felgate  hoped  that  in  return  for  what 
he  was  doing  Mr.  Bickers  would  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  Doctor  to  restore  him  to 
his  prefecture.  Which  Mr  Bickers  said 
he  would  do,  and  the  interview  ended. 

Felgate  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
possessing  himself  of  the  “articles.” 
Arthur  had  himself  exhibited  them  to 
him  last  term,  and  he  remembered  the 
corner  of  the  locker  in  which  they  had 
lain.  Probably  Arthur  had  never  looked 
at  them  since,  and  would  be  very  un¬ 
likely  to  miss  them  now.  Even  if  he 
did,  Felgate  didn’t  care. 

The  securing  them  was  easy  enough, 
for  on  that  particular  evening  Arthur 
and  Dig  were  roosting  on  the  big  arch 
of  Wellham  Abbey,  hi  no  condition  to 
interfere  if  all  their  worldly  goods  had 
been  ransacked.  The  remainder  the 
reader  knows. 

That  eventful  evening  was  to  witness 
one  more  solemnity  before  the  order  for 
“  lights  out  ”  cut  short  its  brief  career. 

Arthur  and  Dig  having  returned  to 
their  study,  held  a  grave  consultation 
over  the  sack  and  match-box  and  wedge 
of  paper. 

“We’d  better  hide  them,”  said  Dig, 
“  where  he  can’t  find  them  again.” 

“Not  safe,”  said  Arthur  ;  “  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  burn  them.” 

“  Burn  them!”  said  Dig,  astounded 
by  the  audacious  proposition.  “  Then 
we  give  up  all  our  evidence.” 

“Good  job  too ;  all  the  better  for 
Marky.  They’ve  done  us  no  good  so 
far” 
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This  was  true,  and  Dig,  having  turned 
the  matter  over,  said  he  was  “  game.” 

The  conspirators  therefore  locked 
their  door,  and  piled  up  their  lire.  It 
was  long  since  their  study  had  glowed 
with  such  a  clieerful  blaze.  The  resin- 
wheel  Hared,  and  crackled,  and  spat  as 
if  it  was  in  the  jest  and  was  enjoying 
it,  and  the  flames  blazed  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  as  though  they  were  racing  who 
should  be  the  first  to  carry  the  joke 
outside. 

The  match-box  and  paper  wedge 
vanished  almost  instantaneously,  and 
the  old  bone-dry  sack  itself  rose  grandly 
to  the  occasion,  and  hared  away  merrily 
inch  by  inch,  until,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  illumination  had  begun,  the 
last  glowing  vestige  of  it  had  skipped 
up  after  the  sparks. 

The  boys  were  sitting  complacently 
contemplating  this  glorious  finale  when 
a  loud  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a 
shout  in  Ainger’s  voice  of  “  Let  me 
in  !  ” 

“What’s  the  row?”  cried  Arthur, 
!  shovelling  the  ashes  under  the  grate, 
while  Dig,  with  wonderful  presence  of 
|  mind,  whipped  out  the  toasting-fork, 
and  stuck  half  a  loaf  on  the  end  of  it. 

“  Open  the  door,”  cried  Ainger,  ac¬ 
companying  his  demand  with  a  kick 
which  made  the  timbers  creak.  “Your 
chimney ’s  on  fire  !  ” 

Arthur  rushed  and  opened  the  door, 
while  Dig,  once  more  with  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  seized  up  the  bath 
bucket  and  emptied  it  on  the  fire. 

“You  young  idiots,”  shouted  Ainger 


as  he  rushed  in,  half-blinded  with  the 
smoke  raised  by  Dig’s  coup  de  theatre , 
“  you'll  have  the  house  on  fire.  Bring 
a  jug  with  you,  both  of  you,  up  to  the 
roof.” 

They  each  snatched  up  a  jug,  and 
with  pale  countenances  followed  the 
captain  up  to  the  skylight.  As  they 
emerged  on  to  the  roof  they  were  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  the  chimney  belching  forth 
sparks  and  smoke  with  unmistakable 
fierceness. 

Fortunately  the  roof  was  flat  and  the 
chimney-pot  accessible.  The  contents 
of  the  three  jugs  rapidly  damped  the 
ardour  of  the  rising  flames,  and  in  five 
minutes  after  Ainger’s  first  knock  at 
the  door  the  danger  was  all  over. 

“  Lucky  I  happened  to  see  it  from 
Smedley’s  room  opposite,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “  What  ever  had  you  been  cook¬ 
ing  for  supper  ?  ”  They  laughed.  If 
was  evident  the  captain  was  not  going 
to  visit  the  misadventure  severely  on 
their  heads. 

“  Something  good,”  said  Arthur. 
“  But  I  guess  it’ll  be  a  little  overdone 
now.  Thanks  awfully,  Ainger,  for  help¬ 
ing  us  out.  We  might  have  got  into  a 
jolly  row  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you, 
mightn’t  we,  Dig  ?  ” 

And  they  departed  peacefully  to  bed, 
leaving  Ainger  to  wonder  what  was 
the  use  of  being  the  captain  of  a  house 
when  your  main  occupation  is  to  put 
out  fires  kindled  by  the  juniors,  and  be 
patted  on  the  back  by  them  in  return  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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eisurely  rose  j 
the  sun  above  I 
the  horizon.  The  empress  and  Gene¬ 
vieve,  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  j 
were,  asleep  in  the  ferryman’s  hut.  Not 
far  away,  under  a  shady  group  of  large  I 
oaks,  the  Thirteen  found  themselves  I 
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again  together.  The  heat  of  the  early 
sun  was  intense,  and  the  horses,  half 
asleep,  lay  in  a  shelter  beneath  tire 
trees  on  the  forest  edge. 

“  And  it  was  Kob  who  gave  you  my 
letter?”  asked  Count  Efflam. 

“  Yes,”  said  Boland.  “  He  is  a  faith- 
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ful  servant  and  a  trusty  messenger. 
To  reach  us  as  he  did  he  must  have 
kept  at  top  speed  all  the  way,  and  he 
had  to  get  through  several  ambuscades, 
amongst  others  one  in  which  his  com¬ 
rade  Puk  seems  to  have  been  killed. 
When  he  reached  us  Eginhard  thought 
it  best  to  send  on  to  the  Imperial  army, 
of  which  we  formed  the  rearguard,  and 
Kob  volunteered  to  take  the  message. 
He  ought  to  have  been  tired  out,  but  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  letter  he  was  on  his 
horse  and  away,  as  if  he  had  wings.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  will  want  a  rein 
forcement  ?  ”  asked  Efflam. 

“Very  likely,”  said  Eginhard.  “As 
we  came  here  we  saw  several  suspicious 
gatherings  in  the  distance.  We  avoided 
them,  but  they  all  seemed  to  join  in 
behind  us,  and  from  what  Kob  said,  the 
rebels  must  be  in  force  between  the 
Saone  and  the  Meuse;  and  those  wko 
got  hold  of  Puk  must  have  found  the 
letter  giving  the  route.” 

“  In  the  days  of  my  youth,”  said 
Roland,  “I  should  have  answered,  ‘We 
are  Thirteen!’  and  that  would  have 
been  enough  ;  but  now,  though  my 
strength  has  been  continued  to  me,  age 
has  blanched  my  hair,  and  I  answer, 

‘  Eginhard,  you  are  right.’  ” 

“  How  far  was  the  Imperial  army  in 
advance  of  you  1”  asked  Efflam. 

“  About  a  day’s  march  ;  but  by  com- 
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ing  off  to  Vaucouleurs  at  the  rate  we 
did  we  must  have  gained  on  them.” 

At  this  moment  Jehanne  came  to  tell 
her  guests  that  the  meal  was  ready. 

She  and  Landrik  exchanged  looks, 


“  You  need  not  think  of  your  two 
companions,”  said  Jehanne.  “  They 
awoke  just  now  and  I  gave  them  a  cup 
of  milk,  and  then  they  fell  asleep  again. 
They  are  still  very  tired.” 


did  not  know  that,  for  she  was  asleep 
as  she  rode. 

“And  Genevieve,”  said  Amaury  and 
Berenger  together,  “  was  as  pale  as 
death.” 


Roland  at  the  narrow  defile.” 


and  both  of  them  lowered  their  eyes. 
As  yet  they  had  not  dared  to  speak  to 
each  other. 

The  Thirteen  went  in  to  an  arbour 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  luxuriant  vine, 
where  the  table  had  been  laid. 

“  But,”  said  one,  “  ought  we  not  to 
attend  to  the  empress  ?  ” 


“  And  how  could  they  be  otherwise  ?  ” 
asked  Efflam.  “  We  have  been  riding 
for  a  week  with  hardly  a  rest.  They 
are  brave  women,  but  nature  will  have 
her  rights.” 

“  This  morning,”  added  Landrik,  “the 
empress  seemed  so  weak  and  tired  that 
I  had  to  hold  her  on  her  horse.  She 


“  We  must  let  them  sleep  till  even¬ 
ing,”  said  Boland.  “  We  cannot  start 
until  this  heat  has  gone ;  ”  and  at.  a 
second  invitation  from  Noel  the  Thir¬ 
teen  sat  down  to  the  table.  When  they 
arose  the  nine  who  had  arrived  the 
night  before  insisted  on  their  four  com¬ 
panions  going  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours, 
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and  it  was  not  till  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  that  they  were  awakened. 

The  empress  soon  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  the  Thirteen  came 
to  salute  her.  For  each  she  had  some 
kind  word  of  acknowledgment. 

“  I  know  what  the  brothers  Markam 
did  for  my  son,”  said  she  to  Count 
Robert  and  Barthold  the  Frison. 

Eginhard  gave  the  signal  for  depar¬ 
ture.  The  preparations  were  soon  com¬ 
pleted,  and  all  were  in  the  saddle  when 
Jehanne  suddenly  shouted, 

“  Look  up  stream  !  There  is  a  fleet 
of  armed  boats  !  ” 

And  descending  the  Meuse,  with  their 
weapons  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun, 
was  an  army  floating  down  upon  them. 

“  They  cannot  be  friends,  coming  from 
that  side,”  said  Roland.  “  Forward  ! 
Forward  !  ” 

As  if  replying  to  his  words,  there 
came  a  clamour  from  the  forest,  and, 
as  if  each  tree  had  held  an  enemy,  the 
clearing  was  suddenly  begirt  by  a  wall 
of  men. 

The  Thirteen  showed  no  sign  of 
alarm,  but  pressed  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  defile.  There  the  mass  of  assail¬ 
ants  was  so  thick  that  the  first  attempt 
to  force  a  passage  showed  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  for  the  safety  of  their 
charges  they  retreated,  with  faces 
turned  to  the  foe. 

Their  object  was  to  cross  the  Meuse, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  get  clear  of  this 
unexpected  attack,  and  have  time  to  re¬ 
connoitre.  But  they  forgot  the  flotilla 
sighted  by  Jehanne.  Already  the  ferry¬ 
boat  was  captured,  and  the  fleet,  on 
which  were  hundreds  of  archers,  was 
taking  up  its  position  so  as  to  cut  off' 
all  retreat. 

Only  one  refuge  remained — the  ferry¬ 
man’s  hut.  The  Thirteen  galloped 
towards  it,  cutting  their  way  through 
a  few  of  the  enemy  who  had  run  up, 
and  Judith  and  Genevieve  were  passed 
on  in  safety. 

And  then,  solemnly  and  silently,  the 
paladins  formed  round  the  entrance. 

This  opening  of  the  fight  was  taken 
by  the  assailants  as  a  victory,  and 
they  joyfully  waved  their  weapons  and 
cheered. 

The  tumult  did  not  last  long.  Into 
the  circle  came  three  personages,  who 
were  doubtless  in  command. 

One  was  a  man,  with  visor  down,  the 
other  two  were  women. 

“  I  am  Bernhard’s  widow,”  said  the 
first,  “and  those  who  are  with  me  in 
my  vengeance  are  as  implacable  as  I 
am.  Look  at  them.  Know  that  the 
time  for  you  to  yield  to  Bertrade  has 
come.  Surrender  !  ” 

“  Surrender  !  ”  roared  the  right  wing, 
in  which  were  the  satellites  of  the 
Italian  Megsera. 

“  I  am  Morgana,  and  all  the  Bretons 
that  remain  faithful  to  me  are  here. 
They  have  sworn  to  avenge  King 
Morvan  or  to  die.  Surrender  !  ”  and 
the  left  wing  echoed  “  Surrender  !  ” 

The  man  who  completed  this  worthy 
trio  was  the  last  to  speak. 

“  If  I  tell  you  our  numbers  and  my 
name,”  said  he,  “  it  will  be  enough.  We 
are  ten  thousand,  and  my  name  is 
Ganelon.  Surrender !  ” 

The  chief  of  the  Thirteen  replied, 

“  That  is  only  the  third  of  those  you 
brought  against  me  at  Roncevaux.  At 
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Roncevaux  you  were  thirty  thousand, 
and  here  am  I  ready  to  meet  you  again. 
I  am  he  whom  no  man  has  conquered. 
1  am  Roland  !  ”  and  he  lifted  his  visor. 

As  they  heard  his  name  and  saw  his 
face  the  rebels  involuntarily  stepped 
back  a  pace,  and  the  murmurs  imme¬ 
diately  stilled  into  silence. 

The  nephew  of  the  Great  Karl  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  Among  the  twelve  paladins  who  are 
with  me  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  as 
good  as  I  am.  We  are  the  Thirteen 
champions  of  right,  the  Thirteen  elect 
of  Heaven,  and  not  even  Hell  shall 
prevail  against  us.  You  are  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  you  say.  I  believe  it,  but  you  are 
not  enough.  If  you  have  help  coming, 
go  and  bring  it ;  we  will  wait  for  you.” 


Ganelon  saw  that  it  was  time  to  end 
this  imposing  eloquence,  which,  with 
its  audacious  exaggeration,  seemed  to 
appal  all  who  heard  it. 

“  It  is  a  lie  !  ”  he  said.  “  It  is  all  a 
lie !  They  are  old  and  feeble  men, 
phantoms  who  will  vanish  at  the  first 
blow  !  Attack  them  !  Charge  !  ” 

The  order  was  repeated  by  Bertrade 
and  Morgana,  and  the  army  leapt  for¬ 
ward. 

“France  and  Karl!”  shouted  the 
Thirteen  with  one  voice,  as  they  stood 
ready  for  the  shock  of  battle. 

On  came  the  raging  crowd,  to  be 
received  with  such  terrible  intrepidity 
that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fierce 
endeavour  they  had  to  beg  for  a  truce 
to  take  away  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Although  the  bodies  formed  a  ram¬ 
part  in  front  of  them,  the  generous 
defenders  consented. 

Turning  to  count  their  numbers,  it 
was  found  that  all  Thirteen  were  still 
at  their  posts.  But  under  the  incessant 
avalanche  of  blows  from  axe  and  mace, 
and  the  hail  of  missile  weapons,  many 
a  buckle  and  chain  had  broken,  many  a 
gap  was  showing  in  the  armour,  and 
a  few  of  the  knights  had  been  slightly 
wounded.  Seven  of  the  horses  had 
been  killed,  and  the  other’s  were  drip- 
jring  with  blood. 

Followed  by  Eginhard,  Roland  en¬ 
tered  the  hut  to  reassure  the  empress. 

She  was  praying  on  her  knees,  with 


Genevieve  by  her  side.  Judith  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  hope. 

“  What  is  it  to  be  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  You  will  be  safe,”  said  Roland. 
“  The  emperor  is  sending  us  help.  We 
have  only  to  hold  out  for  a  few  hours.” 

A  sudden  clamour  arose  without. 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Roland,  with  a  smile. 
“  Have  the  rebels  begun  so  soon  again  ?  ” 
and  he  went  back. 

A  new  attack  was  being  prepared, 
and  this  time  on  a  definite  plan.  The 
better  armed  men  were  formed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  battalions,  and  stationed  so  as  to 
help  each  other,  while  the  rest  com¬ 
posed  a  reserve  or  rearguard,  to  deliver 
the  final  blow.  It  was  evident  that  the 
assailants  did  not  now  consider  their 
victory  to  be  so  certain,  and  had  dis¬ 


covered  that  the  knights  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  small  numbers. 

“  They  must  attack  us  this  time  as 
they  did  the  last,”  said  Roland  ;  “  but 
how  1  ” 

A  neigh  of  pain  arose  from  the  group 
of  wounded  horses. 

“  They  can  render  you  that  last  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  Eginhard,  “and  end  their 
sufferings  gloriously.  Let  those  to 
whom  they  belong  mount  them  and 
charge  the  enemy.” 

The  six  knights  thus  designated 
hastened  to  obey.  Among  them  were 
Count  Robert,  Landrik,  and  Amaury 
and  Berenger. 

It  was  time  :  already  the  two  first 
columns  were  charging  up,  shouting 
their  war-cry. 

Another  cry  came  in  answer  from  the 
other  side,  from  the  narrow  defile  lead¬ 
ing  up  from  the  river,  through  which 
the  men  from  the  boats  were  seen 
mounting  the  bank. 

Roland,  with  superhuman  confidence, 
shouted, 

“  One  of  us  can  defend  that  place, 
and  that  will  1!  Forward  !  France 
and  Karl  !  ”  and  brandishing  his  invin¬ 
cible  Durandal,  he  made  for  the  defile 
in  the  river  cliff. 

At  the  same  time  the  six  knights 
gave  their  horses  the  rein,  and  whether 
it  was  that  they  were  driven  by  the 
pain  of  their  wounds,  or  had  under 
stood  Eginhard’s  meaning,  they  rushed 


into  the  fight  with  as  much  fury  as 
if  they  would  wreak  their  own  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  enemy.  With  their 
manes  streaming  in  the  wind,  their 
necks  stretched  to  their  utmost,  their 
nostrils  full  of  fire,  they  kicked,  and 
bit,  and  trampled  on  all  that  crossed 
their  path ;  and  the  assailants,  sur¬ 
prised  at  being  attacked  so  furiously, 
fell  back  on  the  second  battalion,  and 
were  soon  mixed  up  with  it,  while  the 
third  detachment,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
joined  in  the  confusion. 

Eginhard’s  object  was  obtained,  but 
the  position  of  the  six  paladins  became 
one  of  great  danger.  They  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  thousand  enemies,  and 
were  surrounded,  crowded,  submerged, 
and  beaten  as  if  by  a  human  tide. 
Then  it  was  that  the  sacred  swords 
were  plied  unceasingly,  and  gave  truly 
awful  proofs  of  their  terrible  power. 
Soon  Amaury’s  horse  was  the  only  one 
that  stood,  and  he  was  covering  the 
retreat  to  the  cave  of  his  dismounted 
companions,  when  the  gigantic  spear  of 
one  of  Morgana’s  Bretons  entered  the 
animal’s  chest.  As  if  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  the  horse  reared  and  fell  back¬ 
wards.  It  seemed  as  though  Amaury 
would  be  crushed,  but  luckily  he  fell 
clear.  A  dozen  men  rushed  at  him, 
each  with  his  weapon  ready  to  strike. 
But  Berenger  had  seen  all,  and  sprang 
to  his  brother’s  help.  He  cut  his  way 
into  the  ring,  cleared  it  as  if  by  magic, 
and  with  a  few  sweeps  of  his  sword 
drove  the  Bretons  back.  Amaury  rose, 
and  saw  to  his  horror  that  his  brother 
was  now  alone,  in  advance,  and  in 
his  turn  hemmed  in  by  his  foes.  Call¬ 
ing  his  comrades  to  help,  he  leapt  into 
the  mass  and  freed  his  brother.  But 
as  he  reached  him  he  saw  that  he  stag¬ 
gered,  and  looked  strangely  pale. 

“  Brother  !  What’s  the  matter  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  !  ”  said  Berenger,  clasping 
his  left  flank.  “Nothing!  Look  !  they 
are  coining  again  !  Look  out '  ” 

The  six  knights  were  again  in  the 
same  line.  Valiantly  and  successfully 
did  they  maintain  the  shock  of  the 
human  avalanche. 

All  this  time  Roland  at  the  narrow 
defile  made  Durandal  flame  like  a 
magic  brand,  and  offered  a  hecatomb 
to  the  Furies.  And  the  six  other  pala¬ 
dins,  guarding  the  hut,  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  tide  of  battle  to 
rise  to  them,  that  they  might  actively 
assist  in  the  fearful  work.  At  last 
their  time  came.  Like  lions  let  loose 
they  rushed  and  leapt  together  at  the 
rebels,  and  cut  into  them,  and  drove 
them  a  hundred  paces  to  the  rear. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  fight,  and  the  six  other  knights  had 
time  to  recover  their  breath  and  form 
up  with  their  comrades.  The  pause 
was  not  for  long,  and  the  enemy  came 
on  to  the  final  assault. 

Bitter  was  the  strife,  liomeric  was 
the  combat,  loud  was  the  roar  of  battle, 
with  the  clang  of  arms,  the  thunder  of 
the  voices,  and  the  shouts  and  yells  of 
fury  and  despair.  But  such  a  struggle 
could  not  last  for  long.  Suddenly  the 
war-cry  of  Roland  was  heard,  but  it 
did  not  come  from  the  detile  through 
the  cliffs,  and  it  was  a  shout  of  triumph, 
for  Roland  had  finished  with  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  and,  decimated  and  terror- 
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stricken,  had  driven  them  back  to  their 
boats,  when,  finding  himself  free  on  his 
side,  he  strode  back  up  the  bank  and 
attacked  the  Bretons  in  the  rear.  Never 
supposing  that  one  man  would  attempt  j 
such  a  thing  single-handed ;  and  dazzled  ' 
by  the  flashes  of  Durandal,  which  were 
multiplied  a  hundredfold  in  their  eyes; 
they  thought  another  army  had  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  they  broke  and  fled 
to  the  forest.  Roland’s  companions 
rushed  in  pursuit,  but,  perceiving  their 
error,  the  rebels  rallied,  and  were  re¬ 
turning  to  the  charge  when  a  troop  of 
fresh  horsemen  dashed  out  on  to  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  clearing. 
The  surprise  was  complete.  The  rebels  ! 
took  to  their  heels,  and  the  newcomers 
flew  after  them  in  pursuit,  while  a 
shout  of  victory  from  the  paladins  told 
Judith  that  at  iast  she  was  safe. 

She  rushed  out  of  her  shelter  towards 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  rescue.  It 
was  her  son  Karl ! 

“  Heaven  be  praised  !  ”  said  he.  “  I 
have  fought  my  first  battle  and  I  have 
saved  my  mother  !  ”  and,  taking  off  his 
helmet,  he  dismounted. 

He  had  grown  so  tall,  and  looked  so 
brave  and  proud,  that  Judith  hardly 
recognised  him. 

“But— my  child — ”  she  stammered; 

“  how  did  the  emperor  allow — ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  that  by-and-bye,” 


said  Karl.  “  But  ask  those  who  are 
with  me  if  I  have  not  been  a  w  orthy 
leader,  and  if  I  am  not  now  a  man  and 
a  king  !  ” 

A  loud  cheer,  that  told  of  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  responded  to  the  prince’s 
appeal  as  the  empress  clasped  him  in 
her  arms. 

“  Mother  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  do  not  tremble 
so.  I  am  strong  enough  now  to  crush 
your  enemies.” 

A  voice  was  heard  in  answer. 

“  And  here  is  the  most  perfidious  and 
implacable  of  them  all.  I  have  him  ! 
Here  !  ”  and  Landrik  threw  at  the  feet 
of  the  empress  an  inert  mass  he  had 
brought  through  the  crowd  on  his 
shoulders. 

“Now,  then,  show  your  traitor’s  face. 
Ganelon  !  Stand  up,  you  serpent,  and 
hiss,  that  we  can  know  you  !  ” 

“  Serpent  !  ”  said  the  prisoner,  as 
Landrik  bent  over  him.  “  Be  it  so  ! 
but  let  him  who  touches  me  beware  !  ” 

Landrik  jumped  back  and  staggered, 
for  Ganelon  had  stabbed  him  in  the 
throat. 

There  was  a  rush  at  the  assassin, 
while  Count  Efflam  caught  his  faithful 
squire  and  laid  him  on  a  mound  hard 
by.  A  girl  at  the  same  time  came 
and  knelt  by  his  side.  The  girl  was 
Jehanne. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Writing  Competition. 
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Leonard  Garnet  Argent,  6,  Bell  Cottages,  High 
Road,  Leytonstone. 

L.  Jennings,  55,  Campbell  Boad,  Bow,  e. 

Henry  W.  Biner,  628,  Mile  Eod  Boad,  e. 

Joseph  Griffith,  132,  Malmesbury  Boad,  Bow,  e. 

Arthur  Wilkinson,  23,  Parnell  Boad,  Bow,  e. 

E.  Hicksian,  35,  Fairfield  Boad,  Bow,  E. 

Ernest  Fossev,  180,  Campbell  Boad,  Bow,  e. 

Charles  Bertram  Barker,  Appleby,  Doncaster. 

Harry  Finch  Skrimshire,  Hill  House,  Holt,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Frederick  E.  Schiele,  Highfield,  Sale,  near  Man¬ 
chester. 

Francis  Beardon,  next  to  Norman  House,  St.  Ann's 
Boad,  Barking,  Essex. 

Lionel  Charles  Osborne,  Brook  Villas,  Albert 
Boad,  Tunbridge. 


Ernest  Dennison  Booth,  143,  Grosvenor  Park 
Camberwell. 

Bertie  Amiss,  52,  John  Street,  Bose  Lane,  Norwich. 

C.  F.  England,  38,  Belvoir  Boad,  St.  Andrew’s, 
Bristol. 

John  Hendee,  Roseneath  Villa,  Launceston,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Philip  Osmond  Jarvis,  64,  Church  Boad,  West 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Alexander  Chambers,  Worthing  High  School, 
4,  Liverpool  Terrace,  Worthing. 

William  John  Malyon,  2,  Mildmay  Boad,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

Alfred  Henry  Wareham,  Victoria  House,  Leigh 
Boad,  Wimborne. 

Alexander  Paterson  Kerr,  Orphan  Working 
School,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COLTISH  CHRONICLES; 


lead  off  with  the  right  leg,  the  pleasantest 
lead  for  the  rider. 

After  the  first  timidity  is  overcome  there 
is  no  second  fear.  First  lessons  in  gallop¬ 
ing  should  lie  practised  upon  a  pony  with  a 
good  mouth,  with  a  hit  powerful  enough  to 
pull  him  up  without  difficulty.  Sit  down  in 
the  saddle  and  grip  with  the  knees ;  push 
your  feet  home  into  the  stirrups,  with  a 
firm  seat,  as  motionless  as  possible  below, 
whilst  the  trunk  above  gently  gives  and 
takes  with  the  motion. 

Shoulders  well  back,  hands  low,  and  the 
reins  held  in  both  hands,  riding  with  the 
snaffle,  but  just  taking  hold  of  the  curb,  so 
as  to  let  the  pony  know  that  it  is  there  if  he 
should  attempt  to  exceed  the  pace  you 
wish. 

The  soft  turf  acts  like  champagne  on  your 
pony’s  spirits,  and  he  carries  you  at  an  even, 
swinging  pace,  making  you  forget  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  delightful  enjoyment. 

But  galloping  takes  it  out  of  the  pony, 


OR,  THE  BOY’S  OWN  PONY. 
By  Cuthbert  Bradley, 
chapter  VII. 


eader  of  the  B.O.P.  wrote  the 
other  day:  “My  young  bro¬ 
thers  are  thinking  of  taking 
your  advice,  and  learning  to 
ride,  only  we  have  no  ponies 
bad  enough  for  them  to  prac¬ 
tise  on.”  The  writer  was,  of 
course,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  pony’s  point  of  view, 
and  did  not  fancy  having  a 
good  pony  spoiled  by  an  inex¬ 
perienced  hand. 

Ponies  have  a  rvonderful 
instinctive  knowledge  of  their 
riders’  qualifications,  and  a 
pony  that  will  go  anywhere 
or  do  anything  with  a  good 
rider  in  the  saddle,  when  he 
finds  that  a  raw,  lumpy,  ner¬ 
vous,  awkward  rider  “is  up,” 
knows  that  his  good  points  will  not  be 
appreciated,  and  so  does  not  trouble  him¬ 
self,  but  just  goes  anyhow. 


1  the  work,  and  it  diminishes  the  chance  of 
spoiling  your  own  pony  at  the  outset  through 
sheer  ignorance,  endangering  yourself  into 
the  bargain. 

There  are  plenty  of  well  -  established 
riding-schools  at  places  like  Brighton,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  or  London,  where  the  details  of 
each  pace  may  be  mastered.  A  well-known 
master,  like  Mr.  H.  G.  English,  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  gives  his  pupils  a  thoroughly  good 
system  to  ride  by,  and  a  system  is  what 
|  beginners  want  to  start  with  ;  they  are  too 
j  much  inclined  to  trust  only  to  chance. 

Boys  there  are  “to  the  manner  born,” 
who  have  the  advantage  of  good  models 
|  always  before  them.  Boys  under  such 
I  favoured  circumstances  want  no  help  from 
j  us.  Many  useful  hints  may  be  picked  up 
by  watching  riders  at  a  horse-show ;  there 
is  nothing  like  seeing  variety,  and  sifting 
|  in  one’s  own  mind  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff. 

i  The  easiest  pace  to  sit  a  horse  is  the 


Cantering.  “  Easy  as  an  armchair.” 


To  subscribe  to  a  riding-school,  where 
everything  is  done  in  regular  routine,  and 
there  is  a  good  master,  a  finished  horseman, 
to  take  as  a  model,  is  well  worth  the  raw 
beginner’s  consideration,  if  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

The  advantages  are,  the  first  lessons  are 
taken  on  horses  of  even  paces  well  used  to 


canter,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  galloping, 
and  is  performed  on  the  haunches,  propel¬ 
ling  the  pony  forwards  in  a  series  of  grace¬ 
ful  curves,  the  fore-legs  appearing  to  act 
merely  as  props. 

To  start  the  pony  at  this  pace,  pull  his 
I  head  slightly  to  the'left,  pressing  the  right 
I  leg  against  his  side  ;  this  will  make  kim 


and  it  also  taxes  the  abilities  of  the  rider  too. 
It  won’t  do  to  play  with  the  reins  now. 
Nerve  and  decision  are  required  ;  throw 
your  head  forward,  and  look  where  you 
!  are  going.  Hold  the  pony  together  with¬ 
out  pulling  him,  but  do  not  let  him  gain  on 
the  hand  or  get  out  of  control. 

!  Galloping  across  ridge  and  furrow,  it  is 


not  a  bad  plan  to  stand  in  the  stirrups,  in 
which  position  the  knees  and  calves  only 
touch  the  saddle.  This  will  ease  the  pony 
and  avoid  repeated  shocks,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  this  until  able  to  stand  upright  with¬ 
out  relying  on  the  reins  for  support. 

If  the  pony  should  be  very  fresh,  and 
run  away  with  you,  don’t  take  a  dead  pull 
at  his  mouth,  but  relax  your  hold,  and  then 
give  a  sharp,  decisive  pull,  which  will  be 
much  more  effective.  A  powerful  bit  and 
a  firm  seat  are  the  best  means  to  grapple 
with  this  habit,  but  it  is  safest  always  to  i 
ride  with  a  double  bridle.  Many  ponies  j 
will  run  away  with  a  snaffle-bit,  when  they  j 
would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing  when  | 
ridden  in  a  double  bridle.  If  there  is  plenty  J 
of  room  before  you,  gallop  the  pony  and 
tire  him  out ;  this  will  probably  cure  him  of  j 
the  bad  habit. 

Never  pull  a  pony  up  too  suddenly  when 
he  is  going  fast,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid 
doing  so.  Stop  him  by  degrees,  and  talk 
to  him  ;  sit  down  in  your  saddle  ;  he  will 
understand. 

If  you  happen  to  get  your  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup-iron  when  galloping,  learn  to  pick  it 
up  again  without  stopping,  and  do  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  stirrups  for  support. 

When  you  have  mastered  your  first 
lessons,  and  begin  to  feel  quite  at  home  in 
the  saddle,  and  above  all  know  your  pony, 
ride  him  barebacked  in  a  grass-field,  where 
it  is  soft  falling  ;  this  will  give  you  a  good 
lesson  in  gripping. 

If  starting  out  to  ride  with  companions, 
do  not  mount  first  and  move  off,  because 
doing  so  will  make  the  other  ponies  fidgety. 
When  out  riding  with  others,  keep  your 
pony  to  the  same  pace  as  the  others  ;  it  is 
bad  form  to  emulate  one  another  and  try  to 
be  first.  Avoid  galloping  through  puddles 
and  splashing  your  neighbour,  and  do  not 
swerve  or  cross  or  jostle  against  the  other 
riders.  If  any  of  the  party  dismount,  pull 
up,  and  stand  by  until  they  are  mounted 
again. 
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down.  If  he  shies,  take  as  little  notice  of 
it  as  possible,  but  make  him  pass  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  do  not  hit  him  after  he  has  passed 
it. 

One  good  old  piece  of  advice  is,  to  walk 
the  first  mile  and  the  last  mile  in  a  journey. 
Perform  long  distances  by  alternately  walk¬ 
ing,  trotting,  and  cantering,  thus  resting 
the  pony’s  legs,  and  causing  him  less  dis¬ 
tress. 

Spurs  are  dangerous  things  for  an  inex¬ 
perienced  rider  to  wear,  and  when  they  are 
worn  it  is  much  the  best  plan — and  one 
adopted  by  many  good  riders,  who  only 
wear  them  to  set  a  boot  off — to  take  the 
rowels  out  altogether. 

Without  constant  practice  and  much 
determination  to  master  all  the  difficulties, 
the  young  rider  will  find  himself  per. 
fectly  helpless  if  called  upon  to  gallop 
on  the  best-trained  Leicestershire  hunter. 
He  will  take  the  conceit  out  of  any 
one,  and  no  mistake,  for,  as  far  as  you 
have  gone,  some  will  think  riding  wontler- 


Ever  be  ready  for  the  unexpected. 


A  Morning  Gallop. 


Attention  to  a  little  wholesome  etiquette  j 
will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ride. 

If  the  pony  kicks  up,  give  the  reins  a 
sharp  jerk ;  this  will  make  him  throw  his  ; 
head  up,  and  as  long  as  you  keep  his  head 
up  he  cannot  do  any  damage  with  his  heels. 

If  he  rears  up,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  pull 
the  reins ;  sooner  drop  your  reins  alto¬ 
gether,  and  clasp  him  round  the  neck  ; 
throw  your  weight  forward,  and  he  will  go  | 


fully  easy,  ana  that  they  are  really  born 
horsemen.  But  dismiss  any  such  foolish 
idea,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  stick  on,  the 
rider  must  learn  to  guide,  to  turn,  to  stop 
an  excited  horse,  and  nothing  but  practice, 
constant  practice,  and  experience,  will  teach 
how  to  do  this. 

George  Borrow,  in  his  novel  “  Lavengro,” 
describes  his  first  rifle,  which  advocates  so 
forcibly  the  advantages  gained  by  a  studious 
hoy  learning  to  ride,  that  I  cannot  do  better 


than  conclude  with  a  brief  extract  there¬ 
from  : — 


“  That  ride,  amongst  other  things,  taught 
me  that  a  lad  with  thews  and  sinews  was 
intended  by  Nature  for  something  better 
than  mere  word-culling  ;  and  if  I  have  ac¬ 
complished  anything  in  after-life  worthy  of 
mentioning,  I  believe  it  may  partly  he 
attributed  to  the  ideas  which  that  ride,  by 
setting  my  blood  in  a  glow,  infused  into 
my  brain.  I  might  otherwise  have  become 
a  mere  philologist,  one  of  those  beings  who 
toil  night  and  day  in  culling  useless  words 
for  some  opus  magnum,  which  Murray  will 
never  publish,  and  nobody  ever  read ; 
beings  without  enthusiasm,  who  never  hav¬ 
ing  mounted  a  generous  steed,  cannot  detect 
a  good  point  in  Pegasus  himself.’ 

(the  end.) 
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Sack’s  SJSatck. 

By  Paul  Blake. 

.Jack’s  birthday  (the  fourteenth)  at  last  had  come  round 
With  its  quantum  of  presents ;  amongst  them  he  found 
One  treasure  he  scarcely  had  hoped  to  obtain, 

A  tine  silver  watch  with  a  fine  silver  chain. 


He  slept  with  that  watch  'neath  his  pillow  at  night, 

He  compared  it  with  clocks  to  make  sure  they  were  right ; 
He  believed  in  his  watch ;  he’d  have  doubted  the  sun 
If  it  had  not  gone  dow  n  when  his  watch  showed  day  done. 


He’d  a  plug  for  his  key,  and,  had  he  had  his  way. 
He’d  have  wound  up  his  watch  about  ten  times  a  day ; 
As  it  was,  he  could  never  postpone  it  till  bed, 

But  wound  it  directly  he’d  risen  instead. 


Yet  after  a  few  months  had  passed,  strange  to  say, 
That  watch  failed  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  day ; 
The  hands  on  approaching  each  other  would  stick, 
Although  (like  its  owner)  it  still  went  on  “tick.” 


Jack  blew  down  the  holes,  gave  the  balance  a  jerk. 

But  his  watch  seemed  most  strangely  unwilling  to  work ; 
Its  ticking  grew  slower  and  then  still  more  slow, 

’Till  it  ended  one  day  by  declining  to  go. 


Jack  opened  the  case  to  inspect  the  inside, 

At  once  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief  he  spied ; 
A  long  piece  of  hair  lay  curled  up  at  the  top, 
Enough  to  make  any  chronometer  stop. 


He  gave  it  a  pull  just  to  help  thing’s  along, 

But  the  pull  that  he  gave  was  a  little  too  strong ; 

\V  hizz  !  buzz  !  and  the  hands  began  swiftly  to  scour 
Bound  the  face  of  the  watch  at  ten  miles  to  the  hour. 


Jack  looked  at  the  ruin  and  felt  rather  small, 
’Twas  only  the  mainspring  lied  broken,  that’s  all  : 
He  thought  of  the  bill,  and  resolved,  with  a  groan, 
His  “ticker”  henceforth  to  leave  strictly  alone. 


Cl  OME  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  have  seen 
the  sea  when  it  is  “phosphorescent” 
— i.  c. ,  when  the  surface  appears  as  though 
a  quantity  of  pale  green  tire  had  somehow 
been  dissolved  in  the  water.  If  a  boat  pass 
along  it  leaves  a  trail  of  light  behind  it, 
and  a  flash  of  similar  light  appears  eveiy 
time  that  an  oar  is  plunged  into  the  water. 
And,  when  the  tide  retreats,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rocks  and  the  weeds  which 
it  has  covered  are  studded  with  innumer¬ 
able  sparklets  of  the  same  green  light, 
looking  like  so  many  glowworms  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass. 

Every  one  of  these  sparklets — on  weed,  on 
rock,  and  in  sea — proceeds  from  a  most 
singular  jeHy-fish  known  as  Noctiluca 
miliaris,  which  is  about  as  large  as  “  dust” 
shot,  and  sometimes  appears  in  numbers 


BRITISH  JELLY-FISH. 

By  Theodore  Wood,  f.e.s., 

Author  of  "An  EntomologUt's  Summer  Holiday,”  etc. 
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that  no  man  can  calculate.  In  our  own  I 
;  seas  it  is  not  a  very  frequent  visitor,  but  in  1 
some  parts  of  the  world  it  may  be  looked 
for  almost  with  certainty,  and  renders  a 
night  journey  through  its  hosts  a  thing  to 
be  remembered  for  many  a  long  day  after. 

It  is  said — I  purposely  write  the  word  in 
italics  —  that  a  cubic  mile  of  water  in¬ 
habited  by  these  creatures  contains  about 
23,880,000,000,000,000  specimens.  But  this 
is  little  more  than  guess-work,  and  all  we 
really  know  about  them  is  that  they  occur 
in  vast  numbers,  and  that  they  are  a  very  [ 
favourite  food  with  certain  whales  !  Which 
last  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  that  “extremes  meet.” 

Many  of  the  larger  jelly-fish,  by  the  ■ 
way,  are  luminous  at  night,  and  very 
;  pretty  they  look  as  they  move  in  their  j 


slow,  stately  manner  through  the  water. 
But  these  do  not  occur  in  the  huge  numbers 
of  their  smaller  relatives,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  never  light  up  the  sea  itself  in  the 
same  beautiful  way. 

Jelly-fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Sarsia 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  lying  on  our 
shores.  These  are  rather  curious-looking 
creatures,  not  very  large,  and  with  discs 
shaped  something  like  a  haM-elosed  um¬ 
brella  of  the  famous  “Gamp”  pattern. 
From  the  lower  surface  proceed  four  thread¬ 
like  tentacles,  or  fishing-lines.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fact  concerning  these 
creatures  is  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
are  produced,  for  the  little  ones  grow  from 
the  footstalk  just  like  a  lot  of  Brussehs- 
sprouts  from  their  stem,  and,  when  they 
have  quite  finished  developing,  shake  them- 


selves  free  and  swim  of!'  to  begin  life  on 
their  own  account.  In  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  which  is  quite  a  curiosity  of  its  kind, 
the  base  of  every  tentacle  is  fringed  with  a 
hatch  of  young  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  our  jelly-fish  is 
Medusa  aurita,  which  we  may  take  as  the 
representative  of  its  family.  This  has  four 
rather  short  fishing  tentacles,  at  the  base  of 
which  lies  the  mouth,  an  orifice  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  finger.  This  fact  I  men¬ 
tion  because  the  mouth  in  these  most  sin¬ 
gular  beings  is  also  employed  as  an  egg- 
laying  organ,  for  the  eggs  actually  pass 
through  the  stomach  on  their  way  into  the 
water,  and  thence  along  the  gullet,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  and  so  out.  These  eggs,  | 
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which  are  worthy  of  their  parentage,  behave 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  First  of  all 
they  fasten  themselves  to  rocks  or  to  sea¬ 
weeds  ;  then  they  proceed  to  grow,  and  from 
being  spherical  become  elongate  ;  then  they 
throw  out  a  bunch  of  tentacles  from  their 
upper  extremities ;  and  then  the  body 
begins  to  contract  slightly  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Next  some  tentacles  are  thrown  out 
around  the  base,  and  then  the  contractions, 
which  are  now  lobed  at  the  edges,  gradually 
become  more  and  more  distinct,  until  the 
animal  looks  like  a  little  pillar  of  jelly  with 
threads  tied  tightly  round  it  at  intervals. 
Finally,  it  breaks  up  altogether,  the  top 
dies,  and  all  the  little  separated  discs  swim 
away,  to  grow  by-and-by  into  perfect  jelly- 
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fish.  Such  is  the  early  life  of  these  won¬ 
derful  beings. 

Wonderful, 1  indeed,  they  are  in  every 
way,  alike  in  structure,  habits,  and  history. 
And  pity  it  is  that  they  do  not  thrive  in  the 
aquarium,  for  we  can  learn  so  little  of  their 
ways  and  doings  when  they  are  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  open  sea.  But  captivity  does 
not  suit  them  at  all.  Like  the  sand  lizard 
when  removed  from  his  native  heath,  they 
speedily  pine  away  and  die  when  taken 
from  the  ocean  waves.  And  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  of  all  our  British  jelly-fish 
there  are  only  two  or  three  with  whose  life- 
histories  we  are  at  all  acquainted,  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  species,  we  only 
know  that  they  exist. 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  r.n.. 

Author  of  “ Health  upon  Wheels “ Rota  Vita?,''  “The  People’s  ABC  Guide  to  Health  ”  etc.  etc. 


f  11  HERE  never  was  a  boy  yet,  I  do  believe, 
_L  who  did  not  envy  and  admire  brawn 
and  muscle,  perlia^  s  even  more  than  brain. 
At  school  I  know,  when  I  was  a  youth,  the 
lads  who  could  strip  wek  oy  the  mill-dam- 
side,  when  we  were  going  in  for  a  swim, 
were  kings  of  the  castle.  As  far,  too,  as 
my  experience  extends,  pluck  always  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  well-developed  chest 
and  a  Highland  leg.  Let  me  see,  now. 
There  comes  up  before  my  mind’s  eye,  as  I 
write,  a  vision  of  days  gone  by.  It  is  a 
little  lake  of  water,  with  birch-clad  braes 
rising  up  at  one  side  of  it,  and  a  hill  at  the 
other,  covered  with  golden  gorse  and 
musical  with  the  songs  of  linnet  and 
thrush — the  lintie  and  the  mavis.  It  is  a 
lovely  afternoon  in  early  summer,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  little,  dark,  deep  loch 
stand,  or  squat,  six  of  us  schoolboys.  We 
have  been  bathing  and  swimming  and 
splashing  and  laughing  till  the  very  “  wel¬ 
kin  ”  rang  again  with  the  glad  and  glee- 
some  sound  of  our  voices.  We  have  finished 
“  a  Roman  race,”  as  we  called  it,  round  the 
lake,  and  are  dressing.  We  haven’t  got 
much  on  yet,  because  we  have  been  taking 
stock  of  each  other’s  form — measuring  legs, 
feeling  arms,  trying  hard  knuckles,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  centre  of  attraction  is 

Geordie  R - and  Willie  B - .  Both  the 

same  age  and  height,  but  Geordie  has  it  in 
girth  of  leg  and  chest,  only  he  is  round- 
faced  and  fat. 

“It’s  all  creesli  [fat],”  Willie  tells  him, 
disdainfully.  “  You’re  blawn  up,  man  ! 
You’re  saft  and  dozen.  ” 

“And  you’re  a  cuddy,  Willie  B - ;  a 

cuddy  [ass]  !  That’s  what  you  are  !  ” 

Fire  flashed — or  seemed  to — from  Willie’s 
eye.  He  clenched  his  fist — it  was  a  terribly 
hard  one — and  advanced  as  if  to  strike. 

“  Eat  in  your  words  !  ”  he  cried. 

“  Never  !  No’  for  the  like  o’  you  !  ” 
Willie  paused  while  you  might  have 
counted  five. 

“Man,”  he  said,  slowly,  “if  I  were  to 
hit  ye  your  muckle  mither  wouldna  ken  ye  ! 
Your  soft  face  would  be  like  a  frostbitten 
tattie  !  But  I’ll  gie  ye  a  bit  o’  a  lesson  1  ” 
He  tripped  Geordie  up  as  he  spoke,  and 
next  moment  had  taken  him  bodily  bv  a 
leg  and  a  wrist  and  pitched  him  far  into  the 
dam. 

As  poor  Geordie  was  half  dressed  at  the 
time,  it  was  somewhat  hard  on  him,  but 
the  dfncnlement  was  a  fair  example  of  the 
superiority  of  muscle  over  fat. 

Stripped  of  this  latter  useless  commodity, 
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Geordie  would  have  looked  a  “skinny-ma- 

link  ”  beside  Willie  B - .  And  in  courage 

the  latter  was  far  superior — for,  let  me  tell 
you,  boys,  that  the  heart  is  a  muscle,  and  if 
the  body  is  in  good  form  that  vital  organ 
will  not  be  far  behind. 

Can  the  heart,  then,  be  increased  in  bulk 
and  in  strength?  The  answer  that  is  born 
not  only  of  theory,  but  of  experience,  is — it 
can  be  so  increased  in  the  young,  and  even 
in  the  middle-aged.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  practice  with  those  who  have,  or  fancy 
they  have,  weak  hearts  to  abjure  nearly  all 
exercise,  and  to  crawl  about  as  much  as 
possible  on  level  ground.  Now  remember 
this,  that  in  all  species  of  athletics  I  am 
very  much  against  hard  spurting,  unless, 
indeed,  there  may  be  a  race,  or  something 
to  be  gained  by  it.  But  spurting  is  at  all 
times  dangerous  to  both  lungs  and  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  or  man  with 
weakened  internal  muscularity  benefits  by 
plenty  of  exercise.  If  lie  nurses  himself 
too  much,  and  is  afraid  to  walk  or  run 
or  ride  or  cycle,  why  the  muscles  of  his 
whole  economy  degenerate  into  poor  weakly 
stuff. 

I  have  used  the  expression  “internal 
muscularity  ”  advisedly,  because  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
is  the  heart  muscular,  but  so  is  one  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal 
also.  Now  note,  please,  the  effects  on  the 
health  that  must  follow  want  of  tone  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  digestive  canal. 
Take  the  stomach  first.  It  receives  the 
food  from  the  mouth,  and  while  the  glands 
spread  out  on  its  surface,  keep  pouring  in 
the  gastric  juices  necessary  for  reducing,  by 
a  chemical  process,  the  food  to  a  digestible 
pulp,  the  organ  itself  keeps  on  mixing  and 
kneading  all  by  means  of  its  muscular  coat. 
The  process  is  somewhat  like  that  of  mixing 
cement  or  mortar.  There  would  be  no  good 
pouring  on  water  unless  you  kept  stirring, 
would  there  ?  But  if  the  muscularity  of 
the  stomach  has  lost  tone  it  will  not  keep 
stirring.  The  food,  therefore,  is  but  slowly 
and  impartially  digested ;  it  causes  flatu¬ 
lence,  sourness,  and  it  ferments  and  breeds 
all  kinds  of  mischief.  Indigestion,  in  some 
form  or  another,  is  the  inevitable  result, 
and  the  victims  of  it  are  those  same  boys 
who  write  to  the  Editor  to  prescribe  for 
them  simple  remedies  for  pimples,  redness 
and  roughness  of  the  skin,  disposition  to 
chilblain,  and  nervousness. 

These  boys  think  we  should  recommend 
some  medicine  or  another,  tell  them  that 


such  and  such  a  tincture  or  syrup  or  ap¬ 
plication  is  a  grand  “cure”  for  this,  that, 
or  t’other,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  blood- 
making  process  in  their  systems  that  has 
got  jammed,  and  forgetting  these  truthful 
words — 

“  Good  blood  from  food  is  made, 

But  not  from  physic.” 

Well,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
being  weak,  digestion  is  feebly  performed, 
the  blood  becomes  thin  and  watery  because 
it  is  imperfectly  fed,  every  organ  of  the  body 
loses  tone  in  consequence,  the  bowels  be¬ 
come  irregular  in  their  action,  the  breathing 
or  staying  powers  are  lowered,  the  heart 
flutters  as  it  beats  out  the  blood  that  it 
seems  heartily  ashamed  of,  the  nerves  are 
starved,  and  all  kind  of  trouble,  real  and 
imaginary,  is  generated. 

The  symptoms  of  such  a  bodily  or  blood 
condition  are  not  the  same  in  all.  Your  fat 
boy  degenerates  into  a  bag  of  unw  holesome 
tallow,  spiritless  and  unambitious ;  your 
lanky  lad  becomes  a  little  old  woman  in 
boy’s  clothes,  with  all  an  old  woman’s 
whims,  and  even  more.  Both  perhaps  are 
troubled  with  bad  dreams  at  night,  while, 
from  a  state  of  over-self-consciousness  by 
day,  their  lives  are  miserable  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

Now  about  90  per  cent,  of  boys  suffer 
more  or  less  from  the  symptoms  1  have 
roughly  outlined,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
their  parents,  instead  of  taking  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter,  usually  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  medicine  the  lads 
want,  and  either  apply  to  the  apothecary  or 
dose  them  as  they  think  right  with  tonics, 
fish-oil,  and  all  sorts  of  garbage,  which 
would  best  be  poured  down  a  rat’s  hole. 

My  advice  to  old  boys  is  this : — If  you 
notice  that  your  lads  are  not  thriving,  that 
they  look  pale,  flabby,  weak,  and  uneasy, 
change  their  habits  of  life,  and  insist  upon 
their  taking  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise, 
and  sleeping  in  fresh,  pure,  well-ventilated 
rooms,  and  having  a  warm  bath  every  week, 
with,  if  possible,  a  cold  sponge  all  over 
every  morning. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the  boys 
themselves.  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  what  I 
am  going  to  do.  I  will  first  give  a  few 
common-sense  words  of  advice  about  the 
hygiene  of  the  body — or,  as  I  call  it  in  one 
of  my  medical  books,  “  the  golden  rules  of 
health.”  Secondly,  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  trifling  but  troublesome  com- 
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plaints  of  boyhood,  concerning  which  some 
of  you  write  to  our  Editor.  Thirdly,  I  will 
give  you  the  best  of  advice  about  getting 
strong,  and  about  athletics,  so  that  when 
you  grow  men  you  will  be  strong  enough  to 
roll  over  a  bullock  on  the  emu  plains  of 
Australia  with  one  blow  from  your  list — 
more  or  less. 

Now  about  health.  You  are  young  now, 
you  know,  so  you  cannot  expect  to  be  very 
hard.  What  you  want  to  get  inside  your 
veins  and  arteries  is  pure  blood,  and  enough 
of  it.  I  have  already  told  you  that  blood 
is  made  from  food,  but  over-eating,  or  the 
eating  of  indigestible  substances,  will  heat 
the  blood  and  render  it  impure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHESS. 


(Continued  from  page  559.) 

Problem  No.  207. 

By  P.  G.  L.  F. 


Problem  No.  208. 

A  difficult  stratagem  by  E.  J.  Winter- 
Wood,  which  gained  the  first  prize  in  a 
tourney  of  the  “  Sheffield  Independent.’' — 
White,  K — Q  It  sq.  ;  Q — Iv  R  7  ;  B — K  Kt 
8  ;  Kts — Q  B  3  and  K  Kt  2  ;  Ps — Q  B  5  and 
Iv  5.  Black,  K — Q  5  ;  Ps — Q  Kt  4,  Iv  Kt  5 
and  Iv  Kt  6.  White  mates  in  three  moves, 


Problem  No.  209. 

White,  K  at  Q  R  sq.  ;  Q  at  Q  Kt  sq. — 
Black,  K  at  Iv  3.  White  mates  in  nine 
moves. 

This  position  by  Giambatista  Lolli  from 
the  last  century,  has  lately  been  examined 
by  Johann  Berger,  because  the  author  at 
first  gave  it  as  a  mate  in  nine  moves,  but 
Abbe  Durand,  of  Paris,  analysed  it  and 
stated  it  to  be  in  ten  moves.  Since  then 
the  end-game  has  appeared  in  several  books 
as  a  mate  in  ten  moves,  and  White  may 
play  1,  Q  to  Q  Kt  6  (ch. ),  or  1,  Q  to  Kt  5, 
or  1,  Q  to  K  4  (ch.),  or  1,  Q  to  K  Kt  6  (ch.), 
and  probably  still  other  first  moves.  J. 
Berger  has  now  published  in  this  year’s 
January  number  of  Dr.  S.  Gold’s  “  Wiener 
Schachzeitung,”  that  not  the  Q,  but  the  K 
should  begin,  and  that  then  the  mate  follows 
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on  the  ninth  move.  We  shall  in  due  time 
publish  Berger’s  solution. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  195. — 1,  R— Q  sq.,  QxP 
(or  a).  2,  Kt — K3(ch.),  P  x  Kt.  3,  B — K4 
(ch. ),  B  x  B.  4,  P  x  B  double  check  and  mate. 
— (a)  B  x  R.  *,  Kt — Iv  3  (ch.),  P  x  Ivt,  3,  B— 
Iv  4  (ch. ),  Q  x  B.  4,  P  x  Q  mate. — The  attack 
B  to  Kt  S  is  defended  by  B  to  R  4,  for  if  he 
were  to  play  R — R  2,  there  would  follow  2, 
R  to  R  sq.,  R  to  B  2.  3,  R  takes  R,  and  4, 
R  to  R  5,  or  Kt  to  K  7  mate. 

Problem  No  196.— 1,  B— B  3,  K— Q  3  (or 
a).  2,  B — QIvt4(ch.),  Iv — Iv4  (or b).  3,  Kt — 
Q  7  (ch.),  Iv. — 4,  B — B  5  or  Q  2 mate.  ( b )  Iv 
— B  2.  3,  B— Kt  7,  Iv— .4,  B— Q  6  or  Kt— 
K  6  or  Q  5  mate.- — (a)  Iv — Kt  3.  2,  Kt — Iv  6, 
K — .3,  Kt — Q  7,  Iv— .4,  Kt — B  7  mate. 

Problem  No.  197. — 1,  Q — B  sq.,  K  or  P 
moves.  2,  Q — Kt  5  or  B  4  or  B — Kt  7  mate 
ace. 

Problem  No  198. — 1,  B— B  8,  K  moves. 
2,  Q — Iv  2  or  R  5  ;  or  R — Q  3  or  Kt  4  or  Kt 
7  ;  R — R  8  mate. 

Problem  No.  199. — 1,  B — Kt  5,  K — Q4 
(or  a,  b).  2,  B — B  4  (ch.),  Iv  x  B.  3.Q — Kt  5 
mate. — («)  P — Q  4  or  P — B  5.  2,  Q — Q  B  8 
(ch.),  Iv — B  2.  3,  Q — K  B  5  mate — ( b )  K — 
B2  .  2,  Q — Iv  8  (ch.),  K — Iv  3.  3,Q  x  B  mate. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

Poskrow. — Solutions  and  notes  to  Pro¬ 
blems  1S9,  190,  191,  193,  194,  197,  198  cor¬ 
rect,  but  how  can  you  solve  195  in  3  moves 
by  1,  Iv  R— Q  B  sq.  ? 

W  G. — Yours  of  7  +  2  pieces  will  appear. 


Apis. — Our  articles  on  bee  Keeping — a  long  series— 
were  in  the  second  volume.  The  volume  is  now 
out  of  print,  but  the  articles  have  been  republished 
in  book  form,  and  are  obtainable  from  Mr.  Tarn, 
56,  Paternoster  Row. 


West  Indian.— In  1S7I  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  then  all  separate  colonies,  were  combined 
to  form  tlie  one  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  discrepancy. 

J).  G. — 1.  There  are  Biddle’s  “  Model  Yachting,’’ 
price  four  shillings,  published  by  Wilsou,  156, 
Minories  ;  and  Grosvenor’s  “Model  Vachts,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand,  both  procurable 
through  any  bookseller.  2.  Send  threepence  half¬ 
penny  to  “The  Model  Yachtsman,”  High  Street, 
Hull,  and  get  a  copy  of  that  paper, 

A  Faithful  Reader.— You  must  not  make  fire¬ 
works,  either  for  your  own  amusement  or  for  sale, 
without  a  licence  from  the  Home  Office.  If  you  do- 
you  will  bring  yourself  within  the  reach  of  the 
recent  Explosives  Act,  and  make  acquaintance 
with  the  police.  What  used  to  be  done  is  not 
what  can  be  done. 

CANTATOR.— What  may  improve  one  person’s  singing: 
need  not  improve  another’s,  and  we  cannot  advise 
you.  Some  of  the  famous  singers  take  coffee,  some 
tea,  some  drink  stout,  some  suck  barley-sugar, 
some  drink  port  w-ine,  some  drink  water,  some 
take  a  mouthful  of  treacle,  some  a  glass  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  some  gingerbread  nuts,  some  take  a  dry 
biscuit,  and  some  take  nothing  at  all— these  last 
being  worthiest  of  imitation. 

Kingston  Hill.  —  The  obelisk  on  Wimbledon 
Common  is  not  the  tombstone  of  a  dead  horse,  but 
a  monument  erected  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Somebody’s  invention  for  securing  blindings  against 
fire  ! 

A  Friend.— 1.  In  our  forthcoming  volume  of  “Out¬ 
door  Sports”  we  have  reprinted  the  articles  on 
“Fishing  and  Fishing  Tackle”  that  appeared  in, 
our  earlier  volumes.  2.  A  good  book  on  “  Float 
Fishing”  is  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  at  two  shillings.  It  is  by  J.  W.  Martin. 
3.  The  only  rivers  are  the  Thames  and  the  Lea, 
both  of  which  are  over-fished.  For  any  sport  you 
must  go  to  their  upper  reaches.  Get  Dickens’s 
shilling  “Dictionary  of  the  Thames”  from  the 
nearest  bookseller. 

Faugh  an  Ballaoh.—  There  is  a  book  by  Mansfield 
on  “Aerial  Navigation,”  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Look  up  tlie  article  in  the  new  edition  of 
tile  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

H.  J.  Swann. — For  official  copies  you  should  apply 
to  the  Heralds  College  in  Queen  Victoria  Street; 
but  India  ha3  no  arms  in  a  heraldic  sense.  The 
London  offices  of  Cape  Colony  are  at  7,  Albert- 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  s.W. 

Cabin. — 1.  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  2.  Apply  there  to 
the  local  Mercantile  Marine  Office  (a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade).  3.  A  boy  before  the  mast  can 
rise  to  be  an  officer  if  he  can  pass  the  necessary 
examinations.  The  examinations  are  the  same  as 
those  that  apprentices  have  to  pass. 

Nellie  (Brasted).  —  Alum- water  will  not  preserve 
the  colour  of  flowers  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  are  several  processes  in  which  sand  is  used, 
which  answer  much  better.  One  is  described  at 
length  on  page  272  of  our  eighth  volume  (No.  367, 
part  for  February,  1886). 

Station  Goat. — 1.  No  licence  is  required  for  you  to 
sail  iu  your  own  boat  on  the  Thames.  The  bye¬ 
laws  of  tlie  Thames  Conservators  can  lie  obtained 
at  any  time  at  their  office,  41,  Trinity  Square,  K.O. 
Particulars  as  to  rules  of  navigation  and  tolls  are 
given  in  Dickens’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Thames,” 
price  one  shilling,  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co. 

2.  A  six-feet  dinghy  will  carry  one  person  ,  but 
what  is  the  boat  for? 

Xx.—  1.  Elastic  bands  are  not  made  of  gutta-percha. 

2.  The  best  glue  for  gutta-percha  is  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  some  gutta-percha  with  double  its  bulk  of 
common  black  pitch,  melting  it  in  a  ladle,  stirring 
it  well  together,  and  running  it  into  moulds. 
When  you  use  it,  warm  the  edges  that  are  to  be 
joined.  Use  it  like  sealing-wax.  3.  In  the  first  six 
volumes. 

Marine. — From  the  head  post-office  in  your  town 
you  can  obtain  a  pamphlet  on  the  Royal  Marines, 
giving  you  the  measurements,  and  a  list  of  the 
nearest  recruiting-offices.  You  must  be  stripped 
and  medically  examined. 

Rum  Un. — The  December  part  for  1886  will  be  sent 
you  post  free  from  our  office  for  eightpence  ;  but 
by  ordering  it  through  a  bookseller  you  will  save 
the  postage,  and  get  it  for  its  published  price- 
sixpence. 

H.  R.  Siiuter. — Instead  of  making  sea-water,  in  the 
neighbourhood  you  live  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  order  a  can  from  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company.  Three  gallons  cost  6d. 

Snuff.— The  snuff  thrown  overboard  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  is  merely  waste,  and  is  only  of  the  nominal  value 
assigned  to  it.  The  stalks  of  the  tobacco-leaf  are 
only  used  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  preparation 
of  bird’s-eye;  and,  as  duty  is  only  levied  on  the 
manufactured  article,  and  not  on  the  waste,  the 
manufacturers  grind  up  the  stalks  they  do  not  use 
and  return  the  powder  to  the  Custom  House,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  drawback.  This  powder  is  the  “snuff” 
you  hear  of  as  thrown  overboard  in  such  apparent 
waste.  During  a  year  as  much  as  270.0001b.  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  at  the  Nore.  There  is  ue 
“contraband"  about  it. 
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Night,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI. — A  MURDEROUS  PLOT. 

Home  thirty  miles  from  the  Hacienda 
O  del  Pilar  two  desperadoes  were 
seated  at  a  rough  table  in  a  small 
jacal,  or  Mexican  cabin,  drinking  deep 


He  sprang  at  him,  but  as  quickly  recoiled.' 
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draughts  of  fiery  tnezcal.  One  was 
the  man  Cifuentes,  whom  we  last  saw 
beneath  the  tree,  awaiting  the  death  to 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Regulators 
had  condemned  him.  In  the  other  it 
was  easy  to  detect  the  cunning  features 
of  Half-hung  Simon. 

“  Ha  !  ”  cried  Cifuentes,  “  I  thought 
that  you  had  cheated  your  comrade, 
but  you  have  proved  staunch  and  true, 
and  when  I  first  heard  your  step  behind 
me — ” 

“  You  thought  it  was  the  evil  one 
coming  to  claim  his  own,  didn’t  you  1  ” 
returned  the  other,  with  a  sneering 
laugh. 

^  Never  mind  what  I  thought,”  an¬ 
swered  Cifuentes,  sullenly  ;  “  at  any- 
rate  I  felt  glad  enough  when  your 
knife  cut  through  the  noose  that  those 
Yankee  dogs  had  tied  round  my  neck.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  Simon,  who 
seemed  inspired  by  some  taunting 
spirit ;  “  to  hear  you,  Cifuentes,  mum¬ 
bling  your  prayers  like  any  old  monk, 
and  making  vows  to  lead  a  better  life, 
was  enough  to  make  a  fellow  split. 
And  then  the  shriek  you  gave  when 
you  heard  me  behind  you  !  Ha,  ha  !  it 
ivas  a  game  !  ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  roared  Cifuentes,  in  a 
fury.  “It  was  because  I  was  afraid 
your  clumsy  footsteps  would  startle  the 
horse,  and  you  know  my  life  hung  by  a 
thread.” 

“  A  thread  indeed,”  cried  Simon,  with 
a  fresh  access  of  merriment.  “  Say  a 
stout  hempen  rope,  and — ” 

But  before  he  could  finish  Cifuentes, 
snatching  a  knife  from  the  table,  sprang 
at  him  with  a  look  of  malignant  fero¬ 
city,  but  as  quickly  recoiled  as  he  was 
met  by  the  shining  barrel  of  a  revolver 
which  Simon  drew  from  his  bosom  and 
presented  at  his  heart. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  latter,  sooth¬ 
ingly,  “  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you. 
Can’t  you  take  a  joke,  man?  Sit  down 
and  have  some  more  mezcal,  and  let  us 
talk  over  our  plans.” 

Muttering  under  his  breath,  Cifuentes 
sat  sulkily  down  and  refilled  his  pan¬ 
nikin  from  the  earthen  jar  that  stood 
upon  the  table.  After  a  deep  draught 
he  seemed  to  master  his  passion  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  held  out  his  hand  in 
token  of  reconciliation. 

“  I  was  wrong,”  he  said,  “  though  I’ve 
gone  through  enough  during  the  past 
twelve  hours  to  spoil  any  man’s  tem¬ 
per  ;  but,  Simon,  I  must  have  revenge 
upon  the  whole  gang — that  old  rascal 
Joe,  Sedgwick’s  two  cubs,  and,  above 
all,  on  that  scoundrel  Lopes  the  Tigrero.” 

“And  so  you  shall,  comrade  mine,” 
cried  Simon,  with  a  laugh  ;  “  ain’t  I  as 
much  aggrieved  as  you  at  not  getting 
the  gold  and  losing  so  many  staunch 
comrades  into  the  bargain  ?  ” 

“  But  I  am  unarmed ;  those  Regulators 
took  every  weapon  from  me,  and  I’ve 
no  money  to  buy  others.” 

“  Don’t  you  fret  about  that.  Antonio, 
the  half-breed,  whokeeps  this  out-of-the- 
way  house,  will  oblige  you  with  what 
you  want  if  I  ask  him.  At  any  rate, 
you  managed  to  bring  off  your  horse, 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  A  pretty  brute  for  a  man  to  run  his 
neck  into  a  noose  for  ;  but  let  us  get  the 
weapons.  We  are  too  near  the  Regu¬ 
lators  to  linger  here  much  longer.” 

“  Here,  Antonio,”  shouted  Simon,  and 


in  a  moment  a  villainous-looking  half- 
breed  entered  the  room. 

“  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,  and 
would  like  to  make  a  deal  with  you  for 
the  rifle  and  revolver  that  the  French 
gentleman  left  here  some  two  months 
ago.  Just  show  them,  will  you  ?” 

Antonio  grinned,  disappeared,  and 
shortly  returned  with  a  handsome  sil¬ 
ver-mounted  rifle  and  a  revolver,  both 
of  French  manufacture. 

Cifuentes  took  them  in  his  hand  and 
examined  them  carefully.  “  Pretty 
toys,”  he  remarked,  “  but  they  will  do 
for  the  present.  Pray  what  is  the  price, 
Seiior  Antonio  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  dollars,”  answered  the  half- 
breed,  laconically. 

“  Fifty  fiddlesticks  !”  broke  in  Simon. 
“  Never  mind,  however  ;  as  my  friend 
will  take  a  little  credit,  the  price  will 
suit  him  well  enough.” 

“  Me  want  cash,”  replied  Antonio, 
sententiously. 

“A  common  want,  amigo,”  returned 
Cifuentes,  calmly.  “A  desire  of  the 
flesh  that  we  should  all  endeavour  to 
conquer.  Pray  how  much  did  you  give 
for  these  arms  ?  ” 

Antonio,  with  a  savage  grin,  half  drew 
from  its  sheath  a  formidable  knife  that 
hung  by  his  side. 

“  1  thought  so,”  returned  Cifuentes, 
coolly  ;  “  there  are  a  few  tell-tale  stains 
on  the  silver  which  you  ought  to  have 
rubbed  off.  However,  don’t  be  alarmed, 
I  have  money  at  Puebla,  and  will  send 
you  the  amount  due  on  my  arrival 
there.” 

“What  !  the  Frenchman  slept  so 
soundly  that  you  tried  a  little  blood¬ 
letting  to  see  if  that  would  not  awaken 
him  ?  ”  asked  Simon. 

The  half- breed  was  silent. 

“  Well,  get  the  horses  ready.  After 
that  confidence  I  don’t  think  we’ll  stay 
the  night  here,  for  you  might  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  try  your  skill  again.” 

The  horses  were  soon  ready,  and  the 
two  villains  mounting  them,  rode  away 
from  the  jacal,  Simon  singing  in  a  low 
tone  a  song,  the  refrain  of  which  was, 

“  We’ll  meet  the  unwary  traveller. 

As  whistling  home  he  goes, 

And  we’ll  take  tribute  from  him, 

His  money  and  his  clothes.” 

“Simon,”  said  Cifuentes,  suddenly 
breaking  the  silence,  “  we  must  wipe 
out  the  lot  of  them,  but  at  present  they 
are  four  to  one,  and  all  of  them,  even 
the  young  vermin,  dead  shots,  so  we 
must  be  wary.” 

“  By  their  being  at  the  Hacienda  del 
Pilar  they  must  be  making  for  the 
southern  road,  and  that  leads  direct  to 
the  ferry  of  the  St.  Jacinto.  The  river 
will  be  high  now,  and  the  ferry-boat 
will  only  hold  two  beside  old  Gomez, 
the  ferryman.  If  we  push  on  and  cross 
the  ferry,  there  is  a  low  hill  covered 
with  brushwood  where  we  can  lie  hid, 
and  it  will  be  hard  if,  separated  as  they 
will  be  in  crossing  the  river,  we  cannot 
make  sure  of  the  lot.” 

“  The  scheme  is  good,”  answered  Ci¬ 
fuentes,  after  a  moment’s  thought. 
“  How  far  do  you  call  it  to  the  ferry  ?  ” 

“  Not  above  thirteen  miles.  We  can 
easily  get  there  by  evening,  cross  the 
river,  and  hide  ourselves  on  the  hill, 
without  even  the  ferryman  being  a  bit 
the  wiser.” 


“  How  shall  we  do  for  food  ?  ”  asked 
Cifuentes,  “  for  we  must  not  light  a  fire, 
or  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

“  I’ve  got  some  pork  and  venison  in 
this  haversack,”  answered  Simon,  “  with 
rye-bread  enough  to  last  us  two  days, 
and  a  good  jar  of  mezcal  at  my  saddle¬ 
bow.  Water  we  can  get  in  plenty  from 
the  St.  Jacinto,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  drink  either  of  us  require 
much  of.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Cifuentes,  with  a 
mock  sigh,  “  we  must  try  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  it ;  but  I  really  think  this  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  stamp  out  this  gang 
effectually.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  they  haven’t  apparently 
much  money  with  them  ;  the  job  won’t 
be  a  very  profitable  one.  However,  we 
can’t  have  all  we  want  in  this  world,” 
remarked  Simon. 

“  Oh,  don’t  despair,  I  fancy  both  Joe 
and  the  Tigrero  have  got  their  savings 
with  them,  and  the  boys  will  have  Jim 
Sedgwick’s  gold  dust ;  but  come,  let  us 
push  on,  we  ought  to  be  at  the  ferry 
before  sunset.”  And  putting  their  horses 
to  a  trot,  the  villains  rode  off  to  execute 
their  murderous  work. 


CHAPTER  XII. — THE  FERRY  OF  THE 
ST.  JACINTO. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  that 
Bob  and  Arthur,  accompanied  by  their 
trusty  companions,  Joe  and  Lopes, 
reached  the  banks  of  the  St.  Jacinto. 
They  were  all  mounted,  for  they  had 
supplied  themselves  with  horses  at  the 
Hacienda  del  Pilar. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  that  we  are  going 
right,  Arthur?”  asked  Bob.  “  I  shouldn’t 
like  to  miss  this  wonderful  city,  where 
we  are  to  be  recompensed  so  handsomely 
for  all  our  toils.” 

“  No,  no  ;  I’m  right  enough.  This 
little  piece  of  deerskin  is  as  trusty  a 
guide  as  Indian  Joe,”  replied  his  brother, 
with  a  smile. 

Joe  muttered  something  uncompli¬ 
mentary  to  Indians  as  he  glanced 
askance  at  the  talisman.  “  I  puts  no 
faith  in  them  or  their  devices,”  he 
added.  “  But  I  say,  Lopes,  where  is 
old  Gomez  ?  There  is  the  hut  safe 
enuf,  but  I  don’t  see  the  crittur  smoking 
outside  as  usual.” 

The  ferry  was  of  a  kind  very  usual  in 
Mexico.  Two  stout  posts  were  firmly 
fixed  on  either  bank,  and  a  strong  rope 
was  carried  across  the  river,  passing- 
through  a  notch  in  each  of  them.  It 
was  easy  to  warp  a  boat  across  the 
stream  by  laying  hold  of  this  and  work¬ 
ing  along  it.  The  St.  Jacinto  was  a 
deep  river,  with  a  swift  current,  and 
some  two  miles  down  from  the  ferry 
was  a  rapid,  thickly  strewn  with  sunken 
rocks. 

As  they  neared  the  ferry-house  Lopes 
raised  his  voice,  “  Ola,  Gomez,  are  you 
awake  ?  This  is  no  time  for  a  siesta. 
Here  are  some  Caballeros  waiting  to  be 
ferried  across.” 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  his  calls. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  pushed 
open  the  door  with  the  barrel  of  his 
ride  and  entered  the  hut,  but  at  once 
recoiled  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

The  rest  of  the  party  dismounted  too, 
when  a  sad  sight  was  presented  to  them. 
The  body  of  the  ferry  -  keeper  was 


stretched  upon  the  floor,  pierced  with 
halt'  a  dozen  knife- wounds,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  let  out  his  life.  The  cottage  had 
been  thoroughly  ransacked  and  its  poor 
furniture  hacked  and  broken  in  the 
most  wanton  manner. 

“  Who  can  have  committed  such  a 
cruel  outrage  upon  an  old  man  1  ”  cried 
Arthur. 

Indian  Joe  stooped  over  the  body. 
“Not  much  need  to  ask  that,  young 
’master,”  said  he.  “  Injins  on  the  war- 
trail,  I  guess  ;  the  sign’s  pretty  cl’ar, 
anyhow.  He  has  been  dead  about 
twelve  hours,”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
dead  man’s  head,  from  which  the  scalp 
had  been  torn  away. 

“  Si,  si,  it  is  true  !  ”  exclaimed  Lopes. 
“  The  Apaches  must  have  been  here.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  is  Indian 
‘  work,’  ”  replied  Bob,  who  had  been 
looking  about  him  carefully.  “  What 
do  you  make  of  this,  Joe  1  ”  he  added,  as 
he  handed  him  a  button  that  he  had 
picked  up. 

Joe  eyed  it  contemptuously,  and  then 
jerked  it  away. 

“Injins  offen  sticks  them  kind  of 
jimcracks  about  ’em,  so  that  sign  ain’t 
of  much  account.” 

“  But  this  is  !  ”  cried  Bob.  “  Look 
here  at  that  footprint  in  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth  ;  that  was  made  by  no  In¬ 
dian’s  moccasin.  See,  the  heel  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  printed  off.” 

“  The  boy  is  right !  ”  exclaimed  the 
old  hunter  ;  “old  Joe  must  go  to  school 
again.” 

“And,  see  ! ”  cried  Arthur, holding  up 
a  piece  of  silk  which  he  had  found 
clasped  in  the  dead  man’s  hand — “see 
the  colours,  orange  and  scarlet ;  this  is 
a  piece  of — ” 

“  The  scarf  that  picaro  Cifuentes 
wore ;  I  noticed  it  as  they  led  him 
away,”  said  Lopes. 
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“  One  thing  seems  plain,”  remarked 
Bob.  “Cifuentes  has  done  the  deed, 
with  what  object  except  plunder  I  do 
not  know  ;  and  has  scalped  the  poor  old 
man  to  make  people  believe  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Indians.” 

“I  guess  that’s  so,”  muttered  Joe. 
“  Young  masters,  we  had  better  not 
stay  here  ;  suppose  two  of  us  cross  to 
the  other  bank,  and  beat  about  for  the 
villain,  while  the  others  do  the  same 
this  side.” 

“Arthur  and  I  will  stay  here,  for 
somehow  I  don’t  believe  he  has  crossed 
the  river,”  cried  Bob,  his  eyes  glistening 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  so  near  his 
father’s  murderer,  and  the  brutal  slayer 
of  the  poor  old  ferryman. 

“  As  you  like,”  returned  the  hunter ; 
“  Lopes  and  I  will  cross  and  prospect  a 
little.” 

Joe  and  Lopes  were  soon  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  which  lay  close  to  the 
shore  ;  and,  catching  hold  of  the  rope, 
warped  the  boat  into  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  the  two  boys  remaining  near 
the  ferry-house. 

Before  they  were  half  way  across, 
however,  two  figures,  which  had  been 
crouching  behind  some  large  stones 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  rose  up,  rifle  in 
hand. 

“Buenas  diaz — good  day,  seiiors!” 
exclaimed  Cifuentes,  in  mocking  tones; 
“we  regret  that  we  cannot  have  the 
honour  to  receive  your  visit  at  present, 
but  we  promise  that  later  on  we  will 
look  for  your  bodies  in  the  rapids  be¬ 
low.  Simon,  cut  the  rope.” 

But,  as  the  fellow  raised  his  hand  to 
obey  the  order  he  had  received,  a  bullet 
from  Bob,  who  had  been  watching  the 
scene  from  the  other  bank,  passed 
through  his  wrist,  causing  him  to  drop 
his  machete,  and  dance  about,  uttering 
loud  cries  of  pain. 

“  Quick  !  ”  cried  Cifuentes,  snatching 


the  weapon  from  the  ground,  and  deal¬ 
ing  a  blow  which  half-severed  the  rope. 
“The  young  senor  makes  good  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

But  as  he  raised  the  weapon  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work,  a  second  bullet  from 
Bob  struck  it  near  the  handle,  shiver¬ 
ing  the  blade  to  atoms. 

“  This  is  too  close  to  be  jfleasant !  ” 
exclaimed  he,  as  a  ball  from  Indian 
Joe’s  rifle  pierced  his  hat.  “  To  cover, 
camarado  mio ;  the  work  is  done,  I 
think.” 

And,  dragging  Simon  after  him,  he 
once  more  took  refuge  behind  the 
stones  where  he  had  been  first  con¬ 
cealed,  narrowly  escaping  as  he  did  so 
two  shots  which  Arthur  fired  at  him. 

He  had  spoken  truly,  however.  The 
weight  of  the  boat  completed  what  the 
machete  had  begun  ;  and  in  another 
moment  it  parted,  and  the  boat  began 
to  descend  the  stream  rapidly. 

“  Throw  yourselves  out  and  swim,” 
cried  Bob. 

“  This  current,  I  guess,  would  sweep 
the  strongest  swimmer  away,”  replied 
Joe,  calmly.  “Ha!”  he  exclaimed,  as 
from  the  safe  cover  behind  which  he 
was  ensconced  Cifuentes  fired  at  him, 
and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

“  Addios,  seiiors,”  cried  poor  Lopes. 
“  Fate  is  against  us.”  And  after  taking- 
one  ineffectual  shot  at  Cifuentes  and 
Simon,  he  sat  down  in  the  boat  and 
awaited  his  fate  with  stolid  despair. 

Both  Bob  and  Arthur  knew  that  they 
could  do  nothing  to  help  their  friends, 
j  and  so  took  shelter  in  the  cabin,  from 
whence  they  kept  a  wary  watch  upon 
their  enemies.  Meantime  the  boat 
swept  down  with  fearful  speed  towards 
the  rapids. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  T)ut  it  all  down  to  the  port,  Colonel. 

1  Put  it  all  down  to  the  port.” 

These  were  the  first  words  Squire 
Squaretoes  said  when,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  he  opened  liis  eyes  in  bed. 

“  But  I  declare  to  you  honestly,  sir,” 
lie  added,  “  I  thought  I  saw  those  coats- 
of-armour  wink  and  heard  them  talk. 
Put  it  down  to  the  port.” 

Colonel  Trelawney  bade  the  Squire 
good-night,  and  went  away  smiling. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  while  the 
strange  affair  was  being  discussed,  Dick 
caught  his  father  looking  at  him  with  a 
half-inquiring  glance  and  a  smile  flicker¬ 
ing  round  his  eyes. 

Dick  got  straight  up  from  the  table, 
went  round,  and,  putting  his  arm  round 
the  Colonel’s  neck,  whispered  one  word. 

His  father  nodded  ;  Dick  resumed  his 
■seat.  They  were  more  like  brothers, 
those  two,  than  like  sire  and  son. 


A  picnic  in  the  woods  was  arranged 
for  to-day,  under  the  command  of  Mid¬ 
shipman  Trelawney  of  the  Blazer,  Mid¬ 
shipman  Peniston  Fairfax  being  for  the 
nonce  only  second  in  command. 

Both  these  young  officers  had  been  up 
at  four  bells,  making  preparations  for 
the  woodland  festival.  It  was  down 
below  in  the  kitchens  these  were  made, 
and  I’m  not  sure  that  matters  were  not 
somewhat  delayed  by  Dick’s  incessant 
practical  joking. 

But  everything  was  ready  in  time, 
and  the  carriages  at  the  door,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  Welsh  ponies,  to  be 
ridden  as  a  cavalry  escort  by  the 
“  mids.” 

The  picnic  was  expressly  got  up  for 
the  young  people,  so  McNab  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  Miss  Craibe, 
dressed  like  a  flower  of  May,  appear 
among  the  rest. 


“  Ten  to  one,”  said  the  doctor,  to  him¬ 
self,  “she’ll  tackle  on  to  me.  But  I’ll 
steer  clear  if  I  can.” 

Miss  Craibe  took  her  seat  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  children  crowded  in  after 
her. 

“  We  must  leave  a  seat  for  our  gallant 
surgeon,”  said  the  spinster,  with  a  soft 
glance  at  the  individual  indicated. 

“  Thank  you,  Miss  Craibe  ;  but  I’ll 
feel  far  more  at  home  up  here.” 

And  McNab  jumped  up  beside  the 
coachman. 

“  May  I  smoke  ?  ”  he  added. 

She  graciously  gave  permission  ;  then 
the  doctor  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

That  day  in  the  woods  passed  away 
right  merrily.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
games,  to  say  nothing  of  dancing  on  the 
greensward. 

After  a  splendid  dinner  McNab  wan¬ 
dered  away  by  himself  through  the 
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forest.  He  followed  a  little  footpath, 
caring  nothing  where  it  led  to.  He  was 
soon  far  beyond  hearing  of  the  merry 
shouts  of  the  juvenile  roysterers. 

“  Heigho  !  ”  he  said,  as  he  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  grass  at  last ;  “  everything 
is  very  pretty  all  round  me,  and  I  never 
heard  birds  sing  more  sweetly.  Yet  I 
wouldn’t  give  one  blink  o’  my  own 
bonnie  Hielan’  hame  for  a  year  spent 
amid  scenery  such  as  this.  Delightful 
people  are  the  Trelawneys,  and  all  the 
gay  crowd  around  them.  But  somehow 
they’re  not  natural — not  altogether. 
For  politeness’ sake  they  often  say  things 
they  really  do  not  mean,  and  I  feel 
tired  already  of  wearing  a  mask — of 
keeping  on  my  company-face,  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  my  company-airs.  Wouldn’t  I 
like  to  be  at  home  now  just  for  an  hour’s 
talk  with  my  auld  mither,  sitting  so 
cheery  and  happy  beside  her  spinning- 
wheel  !  An  hour’s  talk  with  the  old 
folks,  and  an  hour’s  rant  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  !  Ah,  those  happy 
days,  they’re  gone — gone — ” 

So  was  the  doctor  himself — he  had 
gone  to  the  land  of  Hod.  And  there  he 
lay,  fully  an  hour,  sound  asleep  in  the 
sunlight.  The  birds  sing  on — the  black¬ 
bird,  the  thrush,  and  the  mad,  merry 
chaffinch — but  he  hears  them  not. 

Presently  a  slight  and  girlish  figure 
steals  silently  into  the  clearing  where 
the  unconscious  doctor  lay.  A  girlish 
figure  in  girlish  dress.  But  not  a  girlish 
face.  It  was  Miss  Craibe. 

“  Hist !  ”  she  said  to  herself,  with  the 
point  of  one  fore-finger  pressed  to  her 
lips.  “  He  sleeps.  How  innocent  he 
looks  !  Yet  how  manly  !  Hark,  he 
murmurs  in  his  sleep.  His  lips  move. 
It  is  the  name  of  his  charmer  he  is 
doubtless  breathing.  Alas !  and  yet 
alas  !  There  was  a  time  when  I,  too — 
But  what  brooks  it  now  1  See,  he  stirs, 
I’ll  hide.” 

McNab  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
then  he  felt  like  a  giant  refreshed  ;  so 
much  so  that  he  must  troll  forth  a  verse 
of  a  bold  old  song  that  made  the  birds 
take  a  back  seat  for  the  time  being  : 

“Sing  not  to  me  of  sunny  isles, 

Though  there  eternal  summers  reign  ; 

Though  orange  groves  serenely  smile, 

And  gaudy  fiow’rets  deck  the  plain. 

Give  me  the  land  of  mountains  steep. 

Where  wild  and  free  the  eagles  soar. 

The  dizzy  crags  where  tempests  sweep, 

Then  here’s  a  health  to  Scotia’s  shore." 

As  he  finished  he  heard  a  sigh,  and 
looking  round  beheld  Miss  Craibe. 

“  Miss  Craibe,”  he  said,  lifting  his 
cap,  “  you  quite  startled  me.” 

“  And  you,  dear  sir,”  she  replied,  with 
a  little  modest  curtsey,  “  have  quite 
entranced  me.  May  I  beg  for  one  more 
vei’se  ?  ” 

“  Anything  to  oblige  a  lady,”  he  said 
aloud,  but  sotto  voce,  “  I’m  in  for  it.” 

Then  he  trolled  forth  : 

“Sing  not  to  me  of  sunny  shores, 

Of  verdant  climes  where  olives  bloom  ; 

Where  still  and  calm  the  river  pours 
Its  flood  mid  groves  of  sweet  perfume. 

Give  me  the  land  where  torrents  flash. 

Where  loud  the  angry  cat’racts  roar, 

As  wildly  on  their  course  they  dash  ; 

Then  here’s  a  health  to  Scotia’s  shore.” 

“  Thank  you  !  Oh,  thank  you  !  ”  said 
Miss  Craibe.  “  How  romantic  and 
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beautiful !  But  Scotland  is  a  land  of 
poetry  and  song.  Is  it  not  ?  I  often 
think  that  had  I  been  born  a  man,  and 
a  Scottish  man,  I’d  have  been  a  hero. 
What  grand  figures  in  history  are  your 
Wallace  and  your  Bruce  !  But  all  your 
wild  land  is  bathed  in  poesy  and  ro¬ 
mance,  even  as  the  woods  around  us 
now  are  with  the  rosy  tints  of  sunset.” 

“Yes,”  said  McNab,  “and  that  re¬ 
minds  me  our  friends  will  think  we  are 
lost.  We  had  better  return  at  once.” 

“  Look,  look  !  ”  cried  Miss  Craibe,  in 
evident  alarm,  pointing  to  a  stile  that 
led  into  a  meadow  not  far  off.  “  The 
bull  !  The  bull  !  ”  * 

McNab  did  look,  and  beheld  a  big 
red-eyed  steer  sniffing  the  air. 

Now  it  was  very  deceitful  of  the 
doctor,  and  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
for  his  conduct,  hut,  instead  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  allay  the  spinster’s 
alarms,  he  added  to  them  by  saying  ex¬ 
citedly, 

“Be  calm,  Miss  Craib.  Be  calm. 
Hurry  back  with  alk  speed.  Do  not 
leave  the  footpath.  I  will  keep  the 
brute  at  bay  until  you  are  safe.” 

“Not  so,”  she  exclaimed  ;  “rather  let 
me  stay  and  die  by  your  side.” 

But  as  the  steer  gave  vent  to  a  very 
loud  and  prolonged  sniff  just  at  that 
moment,  all  Miss  Craibe’s  heroism 
vanished,  and  she  Heel  like  a  fallow  deer 
back  along  the  footpath. 

And  after  stopping  for  fully  five 
minutes,  talking  to  the  great  good- 
natured  steer  and  scratching  his  neck, 
the  deceitful  doctor  walked  quietly  hack 
to  his  friends. 

So  ended  the  picnic. 

*  *  *  * 

The  scenes  in  this  tale  of  ours  must 
often  change  as  quickly  as  do  the  flowers 
in  a  kaleidoscope. 

Hey  !  Presto  !  then — and  away  go 
the  woods  and  the  Avaving  trees,  forest 
lands  disappear,  and  brake  and  bush 
and  fern  we  see  no  more  for  a  time,  or 
golden  gorse,  or  tasselled  broom  ;  Ave 
hear  no  more  the  merle’s  low  fluting  in 
the  copse,  nor  glad  ringing  song  of  the 
mavis  in  the  thicket.  We  are  aAvay 
from  merrie  England,  the  ocean  is  all 
around  us,  a.nd  that,  too,  Avill  soon  be 
obscured,  for 

“  ’Tis  nightfall  on  the  sea.” 

It  is  the  eve  of  a  day  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  England — the  28th  of 
May,  1794. 

But  no  one  on  board  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  on  which  Black  Dick’s  flag  Avas 
hoisted,  and  probably  the  finest,  ship  in 
that  fine  fleet  which  sailed  upon  May 
the  2nd,  and  had  been  cruising  about 
since  then  without  ever  catching  sight 
of  the  enemy  ;  no  one,  I  say,  knew  Avhat 
the  day  might  bring  forth. 

Yet,  again,  no  one  knew  what  it 
might  not  bring  forth  ;  so  all  Avere  pre¬ 
pared,  everything  Avas  ready  for  the 
battle  and  the  conflict. 

The  evening  passed  quietly  away,  as 
evenings  do  on  board  our  raen-of-war, 
whether  death  and  danger  is  to  be  met 
or  not.  The  men  forward  laughed  and 
chaffed  and  joked  and  sang.  In  the 
Avard-room  and  gun-room  all  was  as 
jolly  as  jolly  could  be.  If  any  allusion 
Avas  made  to  the  French  fleet,  it  Avas 
made  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  in  words 


that  implied  a  certainty  in  the  speaker’s 
mind  that  to  fight  the  foe  was  to  heat 
him. 

The  evening  wore  aAva.y  ;  lights  went 
out  between  decks,  out  in  the  gun-room, 
and  finally  out  in  the  ward-room. 

But  even  later  on,  in  the  Admiral’s, 
cabin,  a  glimmer  might  have  been  seen. 

Black  Dick  Avas  sitting  alone  in  his 
chair  ;  there  Avas  silence  fore  and  aft, 
save  for  the  creak  of  the  rudder-chains, 
the  occasional  rattle  of  the  wheel,  or 
flap  of  some  great  sail,  and  the  foot 
steps  of  the  officers  on  Avatch. 

Black  Dick’s  broAvs  Avere  lowered. 
His  face  Avas  swarthy  and  grim.  He 
sat  as  immovable  as  a  statue.  He  Avas 
counting  his  chances  of  success. 

“  I  wish  it  were  over,”  he  said  at  last, 
half  aloud.  “  Yes,  I  wish  it  were  only 
begun.  If  the  God  of  battles  grant  us 
but  fine  weather  and  a  sight  of  our 
country’s  enemy,  He  will  deliver  them 
into  our  hands.” 

Lord  Howe  Avas  early  astir,  and  soon 
he  had  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  Avere  in  sight.  His  oAvn  fleet 
was  well  in  hand,  not  spread,  and  a  fine 
breeze  was  blowing. 

Now  was  the  time  for  action,  and  the 
little  “  flags  that  talk  ”  Avere  soon  seen 
flying  on  the  Admiral’s  ship. 

Four  of  his  fleetest  craft  were  sent, 
on  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  strength 
and  equipment. 

The  best  sailer  of  the  enemy’s  fleet 
Avas  probably  the  Bevolutionaire,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  guns.  She  brought 
the  fire  of  the  Bellerophon  and  Levia¬ 
than  on  her,  hut  withdrew  before  the 
light  could  be  decided  either  Avay. 

Later  on,  however,  she  bravely  drew 
ahead  to  encounter  the  Audacious,  and 
a  grand  artillery  duel  Avas  the  result. 
Though  far  inferior  to  the  Frenchman 
in  both  men  and  metal,  thanks  to  Black 
Dick’s  incessant  drill,  the  British  guns, 
were  cleverly  handled,  and  the  ship 
Avell-positioned  for  each  discharge. 

Before  the  sun  went  doAvn  the  Auda¬ 
cious  had  caused  the  monster  French¬ 
man  to  haul  down  his  flag,  but  so  cut 
up  Avas  the  British  ship  herself  that  she 
Avas  unable  to  secure  her  capture,  and 
she  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  battle  Avould  have  begun  in 
earnest  next  morning,  but  the  Avind 
Avas  too  high  for  scientific  manoeuvring,, 
so  both  fleets  kept  sullenly  aloof,  yet  in 
the  afternoon  a  truly  spirited  sight  was. 
seen,  for  Black  Dick  himself  made  a. 
defiant  reconnaisance,  sailing  proudly 
through  the  French  lines  despite  their- 
cannonade. 

Though  the  next  tAvo  days  were  dull: 
and  misty  there  was  less  Avind,  axd' 
Howe  kept  touch  of  the  foe,  and  to, 
windward  of  them  as  Avell. 

Then  dawned  the  glorious  first  of 
June. 

“  A  nice  breeze,  my  lord,  and  not . 
much  sea  on.”  How  those  words  must- 
have  thrilled  the  heart  of  this  old  naval , 
hero. 

Four  miles  to  leeward  was  the  foe, 
one  long  and  splendid  line,  under  a 
cloud  of  canvas.  To  say  that  the  French 
Avere  not  eager  for  the  fray  Avould  be 
unjust  to  a  brave  and  not®!  enemy,  but 
there  was  one  in  particular  on  board 
one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  must  have- 
been  anxious  enough  just  then,  for  all. 
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his  apparent  nonchalance,  namely, 
'Captain  Trowbridge,  a  prisoner. 

He  was  below  when  an  officer  entered 
The  ward-room. 

“Ah,  sare,”  said  the  Frenchman, 
your  friends  do  not  care  to  come 
^closer.  They  have  haul  zare  foreyards 
■aback.  Dey  have,  what  you  call — 
Ihove-to.  Perhaps  dey  have  gone  to 
prayers.  Ha,  ha  !  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  replied  Trowbridge, 
quietly,  “  and  perhaps  to  breakfast. 
But  don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  mon  ami ; 
you  will  soon  see  the  British  a  good 
.deal  closer  than  you  relish,  as  a  rule  !  ” 

Black  Dick  had  really  given  the  order 
■to  pipe  for  breakfast.  He  knew  the 
kind  of  stamina  Englishmen  need  to 
.give  them  staying  power.  And,  alas  ! 
lie  knew  also  it  would  be  the  last  meal 
that  many  of  them  would  ever  eat. 

Old  Hal  was  there  among  the  rest, 
-and  right  hearty  he  looked  and  felt. 
The  Admiral  had  been  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  had  found  him  a  berth,  but 
not  as  a  steward  or  servant,  not  in  the 
pantry,  but  among  the  boys,  whom  he 
drilled  in  the  rudiments  of  seamanship, 
just  as  he  had  taught  his  young  master, 
Dick  Trelawney. 

“Now  have  a  good  tuck  in,  boys,”  he 
was  saying — for  old  Hal  messed  with 
his  pupils — “have  a  right  good  tuck  in, 
lads,  and  the  biscuit  ye  can’t  eat  stow 
away  in  your  trousers  pockets.  It’s  not 
for  nought  that  the  glede*  whistles,  I 
can  tell  ye,  boys  ;  and  when  Black  Dick 
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orders  an  early  breakfast  or  dinner  he 
means  mischief,  I  can  tell  you  !  ” 

“  Heigho  !  ”  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
“  I  wonder  what  they’re  all  doing  in  the 
Blazer  this  morning,  and  how  my  own 
dear  boy  likes  the  thoughts  of  going  to 
battle  with  Black  Dick  in  the  front. 
I’d  give  something  to  have  a  peep  into 
the  gun-room  at  this  moment.” 

Old  Hal  could  not,  but  we  can,  reader. 
Every  one  there  is  hard  at  work — eat¬ 
ing,  and  the  frequent  shouts  of, 
“  Steward,  more  coffee  ;  ”  “  Doctor, 

another  slice  of  pork  ;  ”  “  Peniston, 
pass  the  hard  tack  :  ”  “Hewitt,  give 
the  beef  a  fair  wind,  my  bo’,”  showed 
that  the  prospects  of  a  big  light  had 
spoiled  nobody’s  appetite. 

McNab  took  up  the  carving-knife  and 
steel  and  began  to  sharpen  it. 

He  took  longer  than  usual  to  do  it, 
and  there  was  a  far-away  look  in  his 
eye  and  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  his  hand 
moved  up  and  down. 

“  Doctor,”  said  Peniston,  “  I’ll  bet  you 
a  new  cocked-hat  1  know  what  you’re 
thinking  about.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  dare  say  you  do,  lad.  I 
was  just  thinkin’  it  won’t  be  long  before 
I—”' 

“  Doctor,  hush !  ”  cried  poor  Peniston, 
turning  pale. 

“  As  mum  as  a  mouse  !  ” 

“Doctor  McNab,  sir,  the  surgeon 
wants  you.” 

It  was  the  sentry  who  spoke. 

“  A’  richt,  sentry,  a’  richt,”  was  the 
reply,  but  McNab  went  on  with  his 
breakfast. 


“  Aren’t  you  going  1  ”  said  Dick. 

“  When  I  satisfy  the  inner  man,  I’ll 
attend  to  the  outer.  It  may  be  even¬ 
ing  before  I  get  bite  or  sup  again.  The 
doctor’s  a  bit  nervous  wee  body  at  the 
best,  and  the  feck*  o’  the  cuttin’  and 
sawin’,  and  bindin’  and  splintin’,  will 
fall  on  my  shoulders  to-day.  So  I’ll  no 
budge  till  I  mak’  a  hearty  meal ;  the 
doctor  can  just  diclit  his  nebt  and  ffy  up 
as  the  sparrows  do,  or — my  !  there  he 

“  O  McNab,”  said  the  chief  surgeon, 
pulling  aside  the  screen.  “Don’t  let 
me  interrupt  you — ” 

“  I  dinna  mean  te,  doctor,  but  what’s- 
wrang  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  nothing,”  replied  the  little 
man.  “  I  was  only  going  to  ask  if  you 
were  quite  prepared  in  the  cockpit.” 

“  Ready,  ay,  ready,”  said  McNab, 
“  let  them  come  who  likes,  they  canna’ 
fa’  into  better  hands.  Steward,  one 
other  cup  of — ” 

Hark  !  the  sound  of  a  gun  came 
crashing  over  the  water. 

’Tis  the  signal. 

Next  minute  all  is  commotion  on 
board  the  Blazer. 

Eeep — eep — eep — eep — ee. 

The  bo’s’n’s  pipe  ;  they  are  setting 
sail. 

Pirrr — rr — rr — rr — r — r — r. 

The  drum  beats  to  quarters. 

The  fight  is  about  to  begin. 


-  The  most  part. 

f  Dicht  his  neb  ;  Scottice,  Wipe  his  hill,  as  the 
birds  do, 

(To  be  continued.) 


T  HE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 

OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 

By  Charles  Deslys. 


Part  II. 


CHAPTER  X. 


aim  and  ]  groups  of  soldiers  were  moving  about, 
limpid  and  carrying  off  the  dead  on  stretchers,  and 
starry  was  burying  them  in  the  ditches  in  the 
the  night.  forest,  which  had  been  dug  for  them. 
Here  and  there  on  the  battle-field  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  quite 


away  from  the  scene  of  the  fight,  rose 
an  elegant  tent,  beneath  which  Judith 
and  Genevieve  were  asleep. 

But  Karl  was  still  up,  and  watching 
over  his  mother. 

The  explanation  of  his  prompt  arrival 
is  easy.  When  Kob  reached  the  rear¬ 
guard  of  the  imperial  army,  the  army 
had  halted  for  a  few  hours.  The 
messenger  of  the  Thirteen  had  been 
taken  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself.  With  Lodwig  was  his  son ; 
and  learning  the  danger  menacing  his 
mother,  the  prince  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
troops  sent  to  the  rescue,  and  such 
had  been  the  speed  of  his  advance  that 
not  a  horse  could  now  stand.  As  the 
old  manuscript  has  it,  “  He  who  hun¬ 
gered  for  grass  ate  it  as  he  lay.” 

At  the  same  time  the  paladins  were 
gathered  in  the  cave.  Alas  !  two  of 
them  were  dead — Honeric  and  Guilhem  ; 
and  two  were  seriously  wounded — 
Landrik  and  Berenger. 

Seated  in  a  circle  they  formed  a  tri¬ 
bunal  to  try  Ganelon,  who,  with  hands 
bound,  sat  in  the  centre. 

Roland  was  the  first  to  rise,  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  look,  with  his  noble  foi’ehead 
and  long  white  beard  veiling  his  hau¬ 
berk. 

“  Ganelon,”  said  he,  “  I  accuse  you  of 
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having  sold  to  the  Saracens,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  rearguard  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  who  were  all  massacred  but  me 
There  ten  thousand  Franks  perished, 
and  after  the  disaster  our  Emperor 
Karl  never  passed  a  day  without  a  tear. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  first  crime, 
Ganelon  1  ” 

Ganelon  simply  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  was  silent.  Roland  sat  down. 

Too  just  and  proud  to  be  judge  in  his 
owia  cause,  he  had  said  nothing  about 
his  betrothed,  the  beautiful  Thealda, 
who  now,  owing  to  an  odious  lie,  was 
abbess  of  the  convent  of  Nonnenwerth. 

Eginhard  rose  : 

“  Ganelon,”  said  he,  quietly  and 
slowly,  “do  you  remember  the  glorious 
beginning  of  Lodwig’s  reign,  and  the 
sudden  and  fatal  change  that  came  over 
him  ?  It  was  the  work  of  an  infernal 
potion,  and  that  potion  your  hand 
poured  out  for  him  !  I  accuse  you, 
therefore,  of  all  the  calamities,  dissen¬ 
sions,  insults,  and  miseries  which  have 
been  the  consequences  of  that  crime. 
If  the  Great  Karl’s  work  is  now  in 
danger  it  is  on  account  of  your  artifice 
am  your  hatred,  and  because  you  have 
be  .ome  the  evil  genius  of  Lodwig’s 
sons  !  If  you  can  justify  yourself, 
Ganelon,  do  so  !  I  have  finished  !  ” 

Ganelon  replied  by  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  hiding  his  ears  in  his  hands,  as  if 
he  would  hear  no  more. 

Others  took  up  the  accusations,  and 
spoke  in  succession  of  the  ambush,  of 
the  Red  Field,  the  plot  of  the  Aurochs, 
the  snare  of  the  Bingerloch,  the  torture 
of  Lodwig  at  St.  Mfidard,  the  attempt 
at  the  Thermes,  the  murder  of  Puk,  and 
the  attack  on  Vaucouleurs. 

“  And  now,”  ended  Count  Efflam, 
“  you  have  treacherously  wounded  my 
brave  Landrik.  Thank  Heaven  !  the 
wound  is  not  mortal ;  but  you  intended 
to  kill  him,  and  of  the  attempt  I  accuse 
you.  You  are  free  to  reply  if  you 
wish.” 

“  For  the  last  time,”  said  the  Thirteen, 
“  what  is  your  answer  ?  ” 

“  This,”  said  Ganelon,  raising  his  head. 
“  That  it  is  all  true,  and  I  glory  in  it. 
And  I  repent  of  nothing  except  that  I 
failed.  But  others  will  continue  my 
work.  Condemn  me  then,  and  if  I  am 
not  rescued  in  time,  kill  me  !  I  shall 
not  ask  your  mercy  !  ” 

And  he  hung  his  head,  and  seemed  as 
though  he  did  not  intend  to  speak 
again. 

All  eyes  turned  to  Roland,  who  rose 
to  his  full  height,  and  in  the  solemn 
silence  said  these  words  : 

“  On  my  honour  as  a  knight,  on  my 
salvation  as  a  Christian,  this  man  de¬ 
serves  the  death  of  a  murderer  and  a 
felon.” 

Then  going  round  the  circle  he  stop¬ 
ped  in  front  of  each  knight.  And  the 
knights,  as  he  stopped  in  front  of  them, 
repeated  what  he  had  said.  Before 
Honeric  and  Guilhem  he  stopped,  as 
before  the  others,  and  the  rest  answered 
for  them.  Berenger  did  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  Landrik  was  strong 
enough  to  answer,  and  he,  the  one  that 
Ganelon  had  stabbed,  was  the  only  one 
who  said  a  word  of  pity  for  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

Roland  returned  to  his  place. 

“  Ganelon,”  he  said,  “  you  have  an 
hour  to  prepare  for  death.  There  are 
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men  of  God  here  Cbooso  whom  thou 
wilt.” 

“To  what  end1?”  asked  he,  scorn¬ 
fully.  “  I  believe  not  as  you  believe.” 

“  And  you  refuse  1  ” 

“  I  refuse.” 

“  Then  all  we  want  is  an  executioner.” 

At  this  word  there  was  a  voice  from 
the  crowd  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

“  I  will  be  his  executioner  if  you  will 
allow  me.”  And  up  to  the  circle  strode 
Kob. 

“What !  ”  said  Count  Efflam.  “  You, 
Kob,  ask  for  such  a  post  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  I  ask  it  as  a  reward  for 
my  recent  services.” 

“  But—  ” 

“You  foi’get  that  my  comrade  Puk 
was  assassinated,  foully  assassinated, 
by  that  man  !  And  you  do  not  know 
that  when  I  left  Puk  1  promised  I  would 
avenge  him.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Roland,  giving  the 
signal  to  depart. 

Kob  opened  the  march,  bearing  a 
huge  axe  upon  his  shoulder  Behind 
him  came  Ganelon,  with  his  hands 
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securely  bound,  and  his  face  gloomy 
and  pale. 

Two  soldiers,  each  with  his  scramasax 
half  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  kept 
guard  over  the  prisoner.  Roland  and 
his  companions  followed  at  a  distance. 
They  reached  the  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
and  went  on  board  a  large  boat,  in 
which  four-and-twenty  rowers  were 
waiting  for  the  word  to  start. 

The  knights  took  their  places  in  the 
stern.  Ganelon  and  the  two  soldiers 
were  on  a  seat  in  the  centre ;  Kob,  with 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  stood  in  the  bow. 

The  moon  high  overhead  cast  her 
fitful  light  on  to  the  group  as  silently 
and  swiftly  the  boat  shot  up  stream. 

Half  a  league  from  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  a  barren  island  lay  in  the  river, 
which  some  of  the  judges  had  remem¬ 
bered,  and  suggested  as  the  place  of 
execution. 

^  The  two  soldiers  made  Ganelon  follow 
Kob  ashore,  and  the  nine  paladins  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  rowers  remained  in  the 
boat  and  looked  on. 

A  row  of  tall  poplars  formed  a  cur¬ 
tain  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  threw 
their  restless  shadows  on  to  the  waves. 


Hugues  and  Drogo  walked  up  to 
Ganelon. 

Once  more  they  said,  “Remember  you 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live.  Choose 
a  good  man  to  pray  with  and  for  you,, 
and  prepare  to  die.” 

“  It  is  useless,”  said  the  condemned 
man.  “I  am  ready,  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  ” 

“  We  gave  you  an  hour  to  repent. 
We  are  waiting  for  that  hour  to  elapse. 
Think  well  of  it,  Ganelon.  It  is  going 
swiftly,  and  its  last  minute  will  open 
for  you  in  eternity.” 

And  Drogo,  as  lie  ended,  placed  on  a 
stone  close  by  an  hour-glass. 

Hugues  showed  another  he  held  in 
his  hand,  as  he  turned  and  walked  back 
to  his  companions. 

“  We  shall  be  there,”  said  Drogo,  pre¬ 
paring  to  follow  his  brother ;  “  and  you 
have  only  to  call  one  of  us  by  name  and 
he  will  come  to  you  at  once.  Think  of‘ 
eternity,  Ganelon.  Do  not  forget  that 
this  glass  is  measuring  your  last  hour 
on  earth.” 

Ganelon’s  only  reply  was  to  give  the- 
glass  a  desperate  kick,  which  broke  it 
and  sent  it  yards  away. 

The  brothers  lifted  their  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  though  to  ask  pardon  for 
this  hardened  sinner,  and,  continuing 
their  silent  prayer,  rejoined  their  com¬ 
panions. 

For  the  rest  of  that  hour  the  knights, 
remained  motionless  and  silent,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  Drogo’s  hour-glass. 
And  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  stood 
Kob,  with  the  axe,  motionless  on  the 
rock. 

Neither  did  Ganelon  move.  He  re¬ 
mained  seated,  frowning,  and  with  his. 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  except  when 
now  and  then  the  river  lapped  against 
the  cliff  with  greater  force  than  usual, 
or  the  wind  soughed  more  heavily 
through  the  poplars ;  and  then  he  lifted 
his  head  and  shuddered,  and  his  eyes- 
gave  one  or  two  quick  glances  to  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  search  of  a  rescue 
which  was  not  to  come. 

At  last  the  last  grain  of  sand  ran  out.. 

The  nine  paladins  suddenly  rose;  and 
so  did  the  rowers  in  the  boat. 

Kob  made  a  step  in  advance. 

Ganelon  alone  did  not  move  ;  but  he 
understood,  and  he  murmured  to  him¬ 
self, 

“  Then  all  is  over.  They  will  not 
come  !  But  I  know  them,  it  is  because 
they  don’t  care  to  come  !  ” 

“  The  hour  has  passed  !  ”  said  the 
quiet  voice  of  Roland. 

“  Good,”  said  Ganelon.  “  Let  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  come  !  ” 

“  He  is  here,”  said  Kob. 

“  Then  we  need  not  wait.  Strike  !  ” 

And  raising  his  head,  he  was  ready 
for  the  blow. 

“  But,”  said  the  pious  Eginhard,. 
“  have  you  no  word  of  repentance  ?  not 
a  word  of  prayer  ?  not  a  last  wish  “2  ” 

“  My  last  wish  is  that  my  blood  may 
flow  here,  and  that  from  that  blood  a. 
legion  of  demons  may  rise  to  destroy 
your  work  !  ” 

“The  man,”  said  Roland,  “must  die 
as  he  has  lived — defying  every  law  and 
cursing  even  his  country  !” 

“  Yes  ;  cursing  you  and  yours  and  all 
your  nation.  Yes,  even  beyond  the 
grave  I  would  be  its  evil  genius.  I 
would  be — ” 
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But  Count  Efflara  cut  him  short  with, 

“  Kob,  do  your  duty  !  ” 

“Kneel,”  said  Hugues,  “  kneel  at  least 
to  die.” 

“No.  I  will  die  standing.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  Ganelon. 
The  axe  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  head  rolled  one  way  while  the  body 
fell. 

“  I  have  kept  my  pi’omise,  Puk.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?  ” 


And  lie  went  off  to  the  imperial  tent, 
where  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
one  being  astir. 

The  monks  came  to  Eginhard  and 
received  his  last  instructions.  Then 
they  disappeared  into  the  cave,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  dead  knights  on  the 
biers  brought  with  them  from  the  con¬ 
vent. 

Honeric  de  Bethune  and  Guilhem 
Duplessis,  in  complete  armour,  draped 


1  The  head  rolled  one  way.’’ 


“  Silence  !  ”  said  Efflam. 

“  And  now,”  said  Boland,  “  let  the 
corpse  remain  here  unburiecl.  That  is 
the  just  punishment  of  murderers  and 
felons.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boat  de¬ 
scended  the  stream.  But  scarcely  had 
it  disappeared  at  the  first  bend,  than 
two  shadows  in  long  vestments  appeared 
on  the  right  bank,  and  drawing  a  boat 
from  the  reeds,  entered  it  and  rowed  to 
the  island.  As  they  reached  it,  the  moon 
shone  on  their  faces.  They  were  Ber- 
trade  and  Morgana.  But  before  we 
inquire  into  their  object  let  us  follow  the 
boat  with  the  paladins,  who,  when  they 
reached  the  camp,  retired  to  rest  and 
slept  till  the  sun  was  high  next  morning. 

The  arrival  of  young  Karl  at  length 
awakened  them  quite  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  for  sleeping  so  soundly. 

Amaury  could  not  pardon  himself  for 
having  forgotten  his  brother  for  so  long, 
and  Count  Efflam  was  equally  anxious 
about  Landrik. 

Karl  sat  down  among  the  other  seven, 
who  excused  themselves  for  being  thus 
caught  asleep. 

“  I  have  come  to  thank  you  all,”  said 
the  prince.  “  1  have  come  to  clasp  your 
hands — those  brave,  loyal  hands  to 
which  my  father  owes  his  deliverance, 
to  which  later  I  shall  owe  my  crown.” 

As  he  finished,  the  sound  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  chant  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Karl. 

“  They  are,”  said  Eginhard,  “  the 
monks  from  a  convent  not  far  from 
here.  They  have  been  sent  for  by  me 
to  render  the  last  honours  to  the  two 
companions  we  have  lost — to  the  brave 
Guilhem  Duplessis,  the  brave  Honeric 
de  Bethune.  Afterwards  their  bodies 
will  be  embalmed,  according  to  custom, 
and  wrapped  in  deerskin,  and  taken  to 
Boland’s  hermitage,  where  we  have  our 
burying-place.” 

It  was  Count  Bobert  to  whom  the 
duty  fell  to  take  them  thither. 

And  now  at  a  turn  of  the  bank  the 
monks  came  in  sight. 

“I  will  go  to  my  mother,”  said  Karl, 
“for  we  ought  to  be  at  the  funeral  of 
those  who  died  for  us.” 


in  their  mantles,  but  with  their  faces 
uncovered,  were  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  river.  A  boulder  on  the  bank  was 
covered  with  black,  and  served  as  an 
altar,  and  then  the  service  for  the  dead 
began. 

The  empress  appeared,  leaning  on 
her  son’s  arm,  and  both  knelt  in  the 
front  rank.  At  the  back,  filling  the 
whole  of  the  cleared  space,  were  the 
men-at-arms,  and  the  whole  formed 
an  imposing  picture,  framed  by  the 
lovely  landscape  and  lighted  by  the 
morning  sun  blazing  in  a  cloudless 
sky. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  two  approached  in  turn, 
and  with  a  kiss  on  their  foreheads  said, 
“  Adieu,  Guilhem  Duplessis  !  Honeric 
de  Bethune,  adieu  !  ” 

And  so  did  Karl,  and  so  did  the  em¬ 
press.  Then  the  monks  lifted  the  biers 
to  their  shoulders,  and,  chanting  a 


then  the  empress  turned  to  walk  to  the 
cave. 

“  We  have  rendered  the  last  rite  to 
the  dead,  let  us  now  look  to  the 
wounded  !  ”  she  said. 

In  the  dim  light,  on  two  couches  of 
fern,  lay  Landrik  and  Berenger  ;  Gene¬ 
vieve  watched  by  one,  Jehanne  by  the 
other.  But  great  was  the  difference 
between  them.  Although  Landrik’s 
wound  was  serious,  and  condemned 
him  for  some  time  to  complete  inaction, 
yet  there  was  life  in  his  look,  and  in  the 
feverish  tint  on  his  brown  face  there 
could  be  seen  but  impatience  that  his 
recovery  should  take  so  long.  But 
Berenger’s  paleness  was  terrible,  and 
as  alarming  as  his  immobility.  Since 
the  evening  before  he  had  not  uttered  a 
word,  and  when  he  sometimes  lifted  his 
eyelids  his  eyes  seemed  already  to  have 
darkened.  He  seemed  to  recognise  no¬ 
body,  to  hear  no  sound,  and  the  only 
signs  that  his  agony  had  not  ended 
were  the  feeble  beatings  of  his  heart 
and  the  hardly  perceptible  breathing 
from  his  lips. 

The  empress  could  not  help  weeping 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

“My’ poor  boy !  ”  she  said .  “What  shall 
I  say  to  your  mother  when  I  see  her 
again  %  How  can  I  repay  your  people  for 
this  cruel  death,  come  to  one  so  young, 
so  brave,  so  worthy  of  being  happy  !  ” 

But  here  Jehanne  broke  in  with,  “All 
hope  is  not  gone  ;  one  of  the  monks  who 
was  here  just  now  said  so.  He  is  a 
learned  physician.  Unfortunately  the 
wound  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  carried 
to  the  monastery.  But  my  father  and 
I  am  here,  and  we  will  look  after  him  as 
if’ he  was  my  brother.” 

Thanks  were  given  to  Jehanne, 
though  no  one  dared  hope  as  she 
seemed  to  do,  and  then  the  empress 
turned  to  Landrik  : 

“  My  excellent  guide,  my  intrepid 
champion,  you  will  live,  and  you  will 
soon  be  as  active  and  brave  as  ever. 
Bear  with  resignation  your  present 
wound  and  the  annoyance  that  must 
result  from  it — ” 
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“  And  chanting  a  psalm.” 


psalm,  took  the  way  to  their  monas¬ 
tery. 

“  Till  this  evening  !  ”  said  they  to 
Count  Bobert. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and 


“  What  annoyance  1  ”  asked  Landrik. 
‘‘That  of  remaining  here,  while  your 
companions  resume  their  way,  while 
Count  Efflam  has  such  need  of  you  on 
his  journey  to  Brittany.” 
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“  Brittany  !  ”  exclaimed  Count  Efflam. 

“  What  is  that  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  say  that  for  three  months  I  release 
you  from  your  oath,  and  that  you  are 
free  to  return  to  Glay — ” 

“  But—” 

“I  insist  on  your  doing  so.  You  will 
leave  to-night.” 

Count  Efflam  bowed  in  sign  of  assent 
and  thanks.  But  this  did  not  suit 
Landrik. 

“  Go  without  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Go  without  me  to  Glay,  which  is  now 
besieged  by  quite  an  army.  No  !  He 
would  want  me  there,  and  want  me  as 
he  went.  He  is  my  master,  understand, 
always  my  master,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  desert.  Besides,  he  is  wounded,  and 
perhaps  not  much  less  than  I  am.  What 
is  mine  after  all  but  a  mere  scratch 
that  keeps  me  from  standing  upright, 
riding  my  horse,  and  fighting  for  my 
loved  master  1  Why !  what  would 
Clothilda  say  if  she  saw  Count  Efflam 
return  without  Landrik.  I  promised 
to  look  after  him  and  to  bring  him  back 
with  me,  and  I  will  keep  my  word  !  I 
can  !  See  how  much  better  I  am  !  See 
how  strong  I  am  !  ” 

He  rose  suddenly,  and  by  a  desperate 
effort  took  a  few  steps,  but  his  strength 
deserted  him,  he  staggered  and  turned 
pale,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
which  had  began  to  bleed,  and  fell  back 
on  his  bed. 

“  Oh  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  a  miser¬ 
able  traitor  I  am  !  I  cannot  go  back 
with  the  Count,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  J 
I  cannot  keep  my  promise  to  Countess  ■ 
Clothilda  !  She  will  say  that  Landrik 
is  a  bad  servant,  an  ingrate,  a  felon,  a  | 
coward  !  She  will  be  right  !  I  tell  you 
she  will  be  right !  ”  And  he  grew  more 
delirious,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  All  pitied  him,  all  tried  to  con¬ 
sole  him  ;  and  at  last  Berthold  the 
Frison  bent  over  him  and  said, 

“  Comrade,  I  will  take  your  place.  I 
volunteer  as  second  to  Count  Efflam  !  ” 

The  voice  of  the  empress  was  heard. 

“  Amaury,”  she  said,  “  Count  Efflam 
is  almost  a  father  to  you.  You  will  also 
go  with  him.” 

“  Madame,”  replied  Amaury,  “  God  is 
my  witness  that  I  am  entirely  devoted 
to  Count  Efflam,  that  I  appreciate  all 
the  danger  he  will  run — but  my  brother ! 

I  can’t  leave  mv  brother  in  that  state.” 

It  was  Berenger  who  answered  him. 


He  had  awoke  during  the  conversation, 
and  half  raised  himself  on  his  couch  ; 
and  trembling  like  a  leaf  he  said  in  an 
almost  inaudible  voice, 

“  My  brother,  you  must  obey  ;  you 
must  go  with  the  Count.  I  beg  of  you  ; 
I  order  you  to  do  so.” 

Amaury  threw  his  arms  round  his 
brother. 

“  It  is  agreed,”  said  Berenger,  “  I  will 
come  to  you  with  Landrik.  You  heard 
what  the  monk  said.  All  hope  has  not 
gone.  I  shall  get  better.  I  shall  live.” 

An  hour  after  sunset  Noel  and  his 
daughter  were  left  alone  in  charge  of 
the  wounded. 

The  empress  and  her  son  were  on  their 
way  to  Aachen,  escorted  by  Roland, 
Eginhard,  Hugues  and  Drogo,  Herve 
de  la  Tour,  and  the  imperial  army.  On 
the  western  road  were  Count  Efflam, 
with  Amaury  and  Barthold,  and  the 
active  Ivob  as  their  attendant. 

Count  Robert  took  his  solitary  way 
to  the  convent,  where  the  monks  were 
still  chanting  round  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  another  funeral  ceremony 
was  being  performed  on  the  solitary 
island  where  Ganelon  had  received  the 
punishment  of  his  crimes. 

Bertrade  and  Morgana  had  gone  there 


and  returned,  and  then  taken  there 
some  of  their  people,  who  had  dug  a 
grave.  When  the  head  and  body  were 
placed  in  it  the  soil  was  thrown  in,  and 
then  the  two  women  remained  alone. 

Heavy  clouds  of  monstrous  form 
swept  across  the  blood-red  sky,  the 
trees,  bending  to  the  impetuous  gusts, 
groaned  in  agony,  the  thunder  growled 
in  the  distance,  and  sheet-lightning  on 
the  horizon  told  of  the  approaching 
storm. 

“  Sister,”  said  Morgana,  “  I  expect 
you  to  come  soon  to  Brittany.  Come 
to  me  tliei'e  to  the  place  I  will  tell  you, 
and  then  I  will  give  you  the  means  of 
being  invincible.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  That  which  struck  Lodwig  in  his 
strength  and  his  mind  ;  that  which 
Ganelon  scorned — the  poison  of  Mor¬ 
gana  !  ” 

Bertrade  was  cruel,  but  at  these  words 
she  shuddered.  For  a  moment  or  two 
she  was  silent.  Then  she  rose. 

“  I  will  remember,”  she  said,  “  and  I 
will  come  to  you.  Till  I  see  you  there, 
farewell,  Morgana  !  ” 

“  Bertrade,  till  we  meet  again,  fare¬ 
well  !  ” 

(end  of  the  second  part.) 


“Till  we  meet  again,  farewell  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. — THE  BLOW  FALLS. 


“ITy  good  friend,”  said  Monsieur  j 
ill  Lablache,  “y°u  are  in  a  great 
trouble.  I  am  sorry  for  you.” 

Monsieur  had  looked  in  as  he  some¬ 
times  did  to  breakfast  in  his  friend’s 
study. 

The  two  men,  one  strong,  the  other 
weak,  still  clung  to  one  another  in  an 
odd  sort  of  friendship.  Railsford’s  pro-  j 
tection  had  improved  Monsieur’s  posi-  I 


tion  in  the  school  not  a  little.  The  boys 
of  his  own  house  were  more  tolerant  of 
his  foreign  peculiarities  ;  and  some  of 
the  other  masters,  taking  to  heart  the 
chivalrous  example  of  their  junior 
colleague,  had  begun  to  think  better  of 
the  unpopular  detention  master,  and  to 
recognise  good  qualities  in  him  to  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  blind. 

If  Monsieur  could  only  have  got  it 


out  of  his  head  that  he  was  a  born 
diplomatist,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
more  harmless  master  in  Grandcourt. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  good  friend,” 
repeated  he.  “But  you  will  be  brave.” 

“Really  Lablache,  you  don’t  give  a 
man  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  Things 
don’t  look  very  cheerful,  I  know ;  but 
what  special  cause  for  lamentation  have 
we  1  ”  [“  Bad 
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“  Bad  lies  Avill  be  told  of  you  at  the 
masters’  meeting  to-night,”  said  the 
F renchman,  “but  take  courage, mon  ami, 
I  shall  be  there.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  lies 
are  to  be  ?”  asked  Railsford,  who  perhaps 
was  not  as  jubilant  as  he  might  have 
been  at  this  last  cheering  promise. 

“  Meester  Beekaire,  so  I  have  heard, 
desires  to  accuse  you  of  having  assaulted 
him.  It  is  absurd.  But  no  ;  I  overhear 
him  say  to  Meester  Rogers  in  the 
masters’  hall  that  he  has  evidence,  he 
has  evidence — ho  !  ho  !  it  is  absurd.” 

Bailsford  had  not  much  difficulty 
after  his  talk  with  Arthur  last  night  in 
guessing  where  this  evidence  was  likely 
to  be,  and  whence  it  proceeded,  if  that 
was  the  whole  of  the  trouble  he  had  to 
face  he  coixld  have  afforded  to  laugh 
with  Monsieur.  But  the  Doctor’s  ques¬ 
tion  still  rang  in  his  ears.  That,  he 
could  not  get  round  or  avoid. 

“Bickersno doubt  believes  he  is  right,” 
said  he,  “but,  as  you  say,  Monsieur,  he 
is  absurd — I  wish  he  had  been  allowed 
to  say  what  he  wanted  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  when  I  wasn’t  there.” 

“  But,  mon  ami,  it  would  be  unfair. 
Let  him  say  it  to  your  face,  and  you 
stand  up  and  say  to  him  to  his  face,  it 
is  one — what  you  call  it,  one  very  big 
lie.” 

“Well,  I  will  do  my  best,”  said  Rails- 
ford,  smiling.  “  It  is  a  wretched  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.” 

“  It  is  strange  it  is  a  secret  still.  I 
have  my  thoughts  often,  Friend  Rails- 
ford.  I  sometimes  think  of  this  boy, 
and  sometimes  of  that  boy  ;  I  have 
even  said  to  myself,  Why  do  we 
look  only  in  Meester  Railsford’s  house  1 
Why  could  it  not  be — for  I  see  boys  of 
all  the  houses — why  could  it  not  be  per¬ 
haps  one  of  Meester  Beekaire’s  own 
boys  1  They  hate  him — I  wish  Brans- 
combe  would  come  back.  I  think  if  he 
did,  I  would  ask  him.” 

Railsford  shifted  his  chair  uneasily, 
and  suddenly  changed  the  conversation. 

“  How  are  the  little  girls  1  ”  asked  he. 

Poor  Monsieur  !  It  was  easy  to  turn 
him  from  any  subject  by  a  question  like 
this.  Ilis  eyes  glistened  at  the  mere 
mention  of  their  names,  and  as  he  sat 
there  and  talked  about  them,  with  their 
portraits  lying  on  the  breakfast-table 
before  him,  Mr.  Bickers,  Branscombe, 
even  Railsford  himself  vanished  out  of 
sight  and  his  world  held  nothing  but 
just  those  three  little  absent  girls  of  his 
far  away  in  his  beloved  France. 

Railsford  was  tempted  more  than 
once  during  the  day  to  absent  himself 
boldly  from  the  masters’  meeting  in  the 
evening,  and  allow  matters  to  take 
whatever  course  they  chose  in  his  ab- 
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“  After  all,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  the 
fatal  question  will  he  put  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  I  must  go  down.” 

“Probably,”  said  the  bolder  spirit  with¬ 
in  him  ;  “but  keep  your  feet,  Railsford, 
my  brave  fellow,  as  long  as  you  can.” 

So  he  braced  himself  up  to  the  ordeal, 
and  walked  across  at  the  appointed 
time,  calm  and  collected,  determined  to 
“  die  game,”  if  die  he  must. 

It  was  a  full  meeting,  but,  to  every¬ 
body’s  surprise,  most  of  all  Railsford’s, 
Dr.  Ponsford  was  not  present. 

The  head  master,  as  I  have  said,  had 
the  greatest  belief  in  holding  himself 
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aloof  from  the  settlement  of  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  possibly  be  settled 
without  him.  One  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  present  question  was  one 
which  would  require  his  particular 
handling.  Ultimately  it  would,  no 
doubt  ;  but  meanwhile  he  would  let  his 
lieutenants  sift  the  various  issues  raised, 
and  send  up  to  him  only  the  last  point 
for  his  adjudication. 

Railsford  was  disajjpointed  on  the 
whole  ;  for  his  one  wish  was  to  have  the 
matter  settled  once  for  all,  and  to  know 
the  worst  before  he  went  to  bed  that 
night. 

Mr.  Roe,  and  Grover,  and  one  or  two 
more  of  his  friends  came  forward  to 
greet  him  as  he  entered,  as  if  nothing 
was  about  to  take  place.  But  he  did 
not  feel  actor  enough  to  keep  up  the 
farce,  and  retired  to  his  back  seat  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  waited  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  meeting  to  begin. 

The  usual  routine  business  seemed 
interminable.  The  little  questions  of 
procedure  and  discipline  which  were 
brought  up  and  talked  over  had  very 
little  interest  to  him,  and  once,  when  he 
found  his  opinion  was  being  directly 
invited  on  some  matter,  he  had  with 
confusion  to  admit  that  he  had  not 
gathered  what  the  question  was. 

At  last  Mr.  Roe  said,  turning  over 
the  agenda  paper, 

“That  disposes  of  all  the  ordinary 
business.  The  only  other  matter  is  a 
personal  question  adjourned  from  our 
last  meeting.” 

Whereupon  every  one  settled  himself 
in  his  place  expectantly.  Mr.  Bickers 
rose  briskly  and  made  his  speech. 

“  Mr.  Roe  and  gentlemen,”  said  he, 
“  I  am  sorry  once  again  to  trouble  the 
meeting  with  the  affairs  of  so  very  un¬ 
important  a  person  as  myself,  and  I 
can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
and  what  I  have  a  right  to  take  credit 
for,  that  my  only  motive  in  doing  so  is 
my  clear  duty  to  Grandcourt,  and  the 
removal  from  a  large  number  of  inno¬ 
cent  boys  of  a  stigma  under  which  they 
at  present  suffer.” 

Here  some  one  said,  “  Hear,  hear,” 
and  everybody  agreed  that  Mr.  Bickers 
had  begun  well. 

“  In  F ebruary  last,”  continued  he,  “  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
some  personal  violence  while  passing 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  house  in  the 
dark.  I  was  seized  from  behind,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  sack,  which  was  tied  over 
my  head  and  shoulders  in  a  manner 
which  both  gagged  me  and  rendered  me 
powerless  to  move  my  arms.  My  feet 
were  also  tied  together,  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  I  was  dragged  into  a  cupboard 
under  the  stairs  and  there  left  for  the 
night.  My  impression  is  that  two  or 
three  strong  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  outrage,  although  the  pinioning 
was  performed  by  only  one.  I  was  re¬ 
leased  in  the  morning  by  my  colleague 
in  whose  house  I  had  been  attacked, 
who,  with  his  senior  boys,  untied  my 
hands,  and  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
astonished  and  indignant  at  what  had 
befallen  me.  I  fully  believed  at  the 
time  these  protestations  on  my  col¬ 
league’s  part  were  sincei’e.” 

Here  Mr.  Bickers  was  beginning  to 
get  aggressive,  and  the  backs  of  one  or 
two  of  Railsford’s  friends,  particularly 
Monsieur’s  back,  went  up. 


“  That  same  morning,  gentlemen,  the- 
Doctor  cameand  challenged  the  house  to 
produce  the  offender  or  offenders.  Every 
boy  in  the  house  was  called  over  and  ques¬ 
tioned  separately  ;  and  each  one  denied 
not  only  that  he  had  done  it  himself, 
but  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  who 
had.  Every  member  of  the  house,  ex¬ 
cept  the  master  of  the  house,  was  thus, 
questioned.  The  master  was  not  chal¬ 
lenged. 

“The  house  was  disgraced  by  the 
Doctor  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
secret  has  been  carefully  kept.  But 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  misfortune  of  the  house  to  set  on 
foot  several  ambitious  schemes  which 
depended  for  their  success  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  isolation  of  the  house  from  the- 
rest  of  the  school. 

“  The  master  of  the  house  was  a  prime 
mover  in  these  schemes,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  decidedly  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  ask  why 
I  make  all  this  preamble — ” 

“Hear,  hear!”  from  Monsieur,  and 
“  Order,  order  !  ”  from  the  chairman. 

“  I  do  so  because  I  feel  I  have  no  right 
to  take  for  granted  that  you  all  know 
what  is  nevertheless  a  notorious  fact  in 
Grandcourt. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  my 
colleague’s  acquiescence  in  the  disgrace 
of  his  house  was  not  shared  by  some  of 
his  boys  ;  certainly  not  by  one — whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention— 
but  whom  I  can  speak  of  honourably, 
as  being  actuated  by  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives  in  securing  justice  to  myself — : 
which  is  a  matter  of  small  moment — 
and  in  removing  a  slur  from  the  good 
name  of  Grandcourt. 

“  This  boy  took  the  trouble  to  make 
some  inquiries  shortly  after  the  event,, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  together  some- 
evidence,  which,  when  1  produce  it,  I 
think  will  convince  you  that  little  doubt 
remains  as  to  the  identity  of  the  real 
culprit.  I  should  have  preferred  if  my 
informant  might  have  been  present  here 
to  state  his  own  case,  but  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  reluctant  to  come  forward.  He 
has,  however,  described  to  me  what  the 
nature  of  his  evidence  is  ;  and  I  have 
his  full  authority  for  making  use  of 
that  information  now. 

“  In  the  first  place,  he  claims  to  have 
found  the  sack  in  which  I  was  enveloped, 
and  which  was  left  on  the  floor  of  the 
cupboard  where  1  had  been  imprisoned, 
after  my  release.  This  sack,  he  tells, 
me,  bears  the  initials  ‘  M.  R.’,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  initials  of  the — ” 

“  Midland  Railway,”  drily  observed 
Grover  amid  some  smiles,  which  roused 
Mr.  Bickers  considerably. 

“No,  sir — the  initials  ‘  M.  R.’ corre¬ 
spond  with  the  name  of  the  master  of 
the  house  in  which  I  was  assaulted. 
They  belong  to  Mark  Railsford.” 

Railsford  sat  with  his  lips  drawn  con¬ 
temptuously  during  this  announcement,, 
which  failed  to  make  the  impression 
on  the  meeting  generally  which  the- 
speaker  had  expected.  But  he  went  on. 

“In  the  second  place,  he  found  that 
the  door  which  closes  by  itself  when  not 
propped  open,  had  been  held  open  by  a. 
twisted  piece  of  paper,  which,  on  being 
unrolled,  was  found  to  be  part  of  a 
newspaper,  addressed  to  Mark  Rails¬ 
ford,  Esq.,  Grandcourt.” 
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This  made  rather  more  impression 
than  the  last ;  except  on  Railsford,  who 
still  faced  his  accuser  scornfully. 

“  In  the  third  place,  a  match-box  was  . 
discovered  on  the  ledge  above  the  door,  ! 
placed  there,  to  judge  by  its  freedom 
from  dust,  very  recently.  I  ask  you  to 
notice  three  things  in  connection  with 
this,  gentlemen.  A  match  was  struck 
while  I  was  being  dragged  into  the  cup¬ 
board  ;  a  match  found  on  the  floor  that 
morning  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
matches  in  the  box  placed  up  on  the 
ledge ;  and  finally,  the  height  of  that 
ledge  from  the  ground  shows  that  it 
could  only  have  been  placed  there  by 
some  one  over  six  feet  high  ;  and  the 
only  person  of  that  height  in  the  house 
is  the  master,  Mr.  Mark  Railsford.” 

A  dead  silence  followed  this,  and 
masters  present  wondered  how  Rails¬ 
ford  could  still  sit  so  indifferent  and 
unmoved. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  continued  Mr. 
Bickers,  after  having  allowed  a  due 
interval  for  this  last  shot  to  go  home, 

“  I  should  not  be  justified  in  repeating 


these  assertions  unless  1  were  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  before  you  the  proofs  on 
which  those  assertions  are  based.  I 
therefore  requested  my  informant  to 
let  me  have  these.  He  has  done  this, 
and  this  parcel” — here  he  took  up  a 
brown- paper  parcel  from  the  seat  beside 
him — “containing  the  articles  I  have 
mentioned,  was  placed  into  my  hands 
just  as  I  came  into  this  meeting.  I  have 
not  even  examined  them  myself,  so  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  credit  of 
believing  that  when  I  place  them  just 
as  they  are  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  cannot  be  charged  with  having 
tampered  with  my  evidence  in  any 
way.” 

Here  he  handed  the  parcel  up  to  Mr. 
Roe,  amid  dead  silence. 

“  Had  you  not  better  open  it  your¬ 
self  1  ”  asked  the  chairman,  who  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  like  the  business. 

“No,  sir;  I  request  you  will  do  so, 
and  that  Mr.  Railsford  will  confront  the 
contents  first  in  your  hands,  not  mine.” 

“  There  is  a  letter  here  addressed  to 
you,”  said  Mr.  Roe. 


“Please  read  that  also,”  said  Mr.. 
Bickers,  declining  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Roe  knitted  his  brow  and  tore 
open  the  envelope. 

His  brows  went  up  with  a  start  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  opening  words.  He  read 
the  letter  through,  and  then,  turning  to 
Mr.  Bickers,  said,  “  This  letter  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  reading  aloud,  Mr.  Bickers.”' 

“  Yes,  it  is.  I  insist  on  your  reading 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.” 

“  If  you  insist,  I  will  do  it  ;  but  I 
think  you  would  be  wiser  to  put  it  in 
your  pocket.” 

“  Read  it,  Mr.  Chairman,”  repeated 
Mr.  Bickers,  excitedly. 

Mr.  Roe  accordingly  read,  in  a  voice 
which  betrayed  some  emotion  : 

“  ‘  Sir, — I’m  a  cad,  and  a  liar  and  a 
thief.  Don’t  believe  a  word  I  say.  You 
can  tell  any  one  you  like  ;  most  of  them 
know  already. 

“  ‘  Yours  truly, 

“‘Jerry  Sneak.’”1 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Everyone  has  probably  heard  by  now 
of- 

,  . .  .  “  the  young  lady  of  Riga, 

Who  went  for  a  ride  on  a  tiger  ; 

They  came  back  from  their  ride 
With  the  lady  inside. 

And  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger,” 

which  delicious  nursery  rhyme  has  been  so 
exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  mess-book  of 
a  regiment  at  Dublin  by  one  of  our  cleverest 
of  amateur  artists.  In  the  first  picture  the 
tiger,  neatly  saddled  and  bridled,  high- 
stepping  and  full  of  mettle,  carries  proudly 
a  pretty  young  lady,  in  well-fitting  habit 
and  hat,  sitting  square  in  her  saddle.  In 
the  second  picture,  alas  !  the  tiger  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  returning  home  fat,  swollen,  and 
all  to  pieces — the  girths  broken,  the  saddle 
turned  round,  and  wearing  an  idiotic  smile 
indicative  of  repletion  and  indigestion. 

Quite  as  apocryphal  as  the  above  distich 
are  most  of  the  venerable  tiger-stories  one 
hears,  such  as  that  of  the  lady  and  the  tiger 
and  the  umbrella.  Quite  as  remote  from 
real  facts  are  most  of  the  notions  of  English 
people  at  home  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
lord  of  the  jungle  and  the  modes  of  pur¬ 
suing  him.  Tigers  are  no  more  to  be  found 
roaming  about  the  vicinity  of  European 
stations  or  garrisons  in  India  than  are 
pheasants  in  a  London  square  garden.  In 
fact,  tiger-shooting  in  India  is  as  strictly 
preserved,  and  as  difficult  to  obtain,  as  good 
deer-stalking  in  Scotland. 

The  civilian  officers  in  charge  of  districts 
containing  large  jungles,  either  in  Southern 
India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Nilgherries,  in 
Mysore,  or  in  Northern  India,  in  the  Terai 
swamps  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  tigers.  In  order 
to  go  after  them  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  permission  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
district  officers,  or,  if  in  independent  terri¬ 
tory,  of  the  rajah.  An  unauthorised 
stranger  penetrating  into  these  wilds  on 
his  own  account  would  receive  no  assistance 
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from  the  villagers,  and  not  hear  of  the 
whereabouts  of  any  beast.  The  tiger,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  occasional  case  of  some  deter¬ 
mined  old  man-eater,  whose  age  and  tooth¬ 
lessness  compel  him  to  prey  on  the 
succulent  and  easily-captured  human  flesh, 
is  as  shy  as  a  deer.  Far  from  being  on  the 
look-out  to  devour  the  unwary  traveller,  he 
requires  careful  stalking  for  the  sportsman 
to  get  unnoticed  within  shot. 

There  are  three  ways  of  shooting  tigers. 
The  first  and  safest  of  these  is  from  an  ele¬ 
phant.  All  the  available  elephants  of  a  dis¬ 
trict — those  of  any  rich  natives,  of  the 
civilians,  engineer,  or  forest  officers — are 
begged  and  borrowed,  and  a  party  of  several 
guns  made  up.  These  march  into  the  jungle 
and  camp.  Khobar  (or  news)  is  then 
brought  in  by  the  villagers  who  know  the 
surrounding  jungles,  and,  if  correct,  is  well 
paid  for.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  peasants 
are  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  animal  that 
preys  on  their  cows  and  flocks,  and  may,  in 
old  age,  become  the  pest  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  tiger  is  watched  for,  is  generally 
spotted  at  a  pool  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  is  marked  down  at  sunrise,  when 
the  party  turn  out  to  slay  him.  An  army 
of  beaters  and  the  spare  elephants  beat  the 
jungle,  a  j)atchof  tall,  waving  elephant  grass 
which  almost  conceals  them,  and  is  mixed 
with  thickets  of  trees  and  brushwood.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  covert  the  stop  elephants, 
each  carrying  a  sportsman,  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion.  The  beat  begins.  The  pea-fowl  fly 
screaming  away,  the  black  partridge  whirr, 
hog  and  spotted  deer,  and  perchance  a  wild 
boar  or  a  sow,  escape  from  the  covert  un¬ 
molested. 

At  last  the  monarch  of  the  jungle,  taking 
his  siesta  within,  becomes  alive  to  the  up¬ 
roar.  The  eager  watchers  on  the  stop 
elephants  mark  the  grass  wave  mys¬ 
teriously.  A  patch  of  yellow  colour  flits  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  jungle.  The  next 
minute  the  tiger  sneaks  cautiously  into  the 
open,  only  to  be  received  by  a  couple  of 


sharp  “  pings  ”  from  the  elephant’s  how- 
dahs,  and  two  minutes  later  the  triumphant 
sportsmen  are  on  the  ground  measuring 
their  victim’s  length.  The  natives  are  very 
apt  to  steal  the  whiskers  and  claws,  which 
they  hold  as  charms. 

So  much  for  tiger-shooting  from  ele¬ 
phants.  But  it  is  not  always  possible.  In 
mountainous  country,  intersected  with  deep 
ravines,  they  must  be  stalked  on  foot  or 
ambuscaded  from  a  machan.  This  latter  is 
a  platform  erected  on  a  tree  near  one  of  the 
tiger’s  haunts,  such  as  a  pool,  or  close  to  a 
bait  in  the  shape  of  a  tethered  bullock, 
whose  lowing  attracts  the  beast.  The 
sportsman  chooses  a  moonlight  night,  and, 
should  luck  favour  him,  all  the  risk  he 
runs  is  a  touch  of  fever  or  rheumatism 
from  his  airy  and  constrained  position. 

Far  more  glorious  is  tiger-stalking  on 
foot,  and  far  more  dangerous.  Fatal  acci¬ 
dents  constantly  occur  from  the  sportsman 
missing  the  tiger  altogether,  or  only  wound¬ 
ing  him,  when  he  charges  and  claws  him. 
A  tiger’s  claws  are  hideous  weapons.  He 
grips  his  victim  and  then  extends  his  talons, 
continuing  the  wound  far  along  under  the 
flesh.  Stalking  on  foot  is  mostly  in  vogue 
in  Southern  India,  in  the  Nilgherries,  and 
in  the  rocky  table-lands  of  Central  India. 

A  “  tiger-story  ”  is  a  slang  name  for  any 
improbable  feat  among  men  who  have  been 
much  in  India,  and  are  wont  “to  fight 
their  battles  o’er  again  ”  over  the  mess- 
table.  But  as  this  is  not  a  sin  that  the 
fair  sex  are  generally  guilty  of,  I  should 
like  here  to  tell  of  a  true  tiger-story,  which 
happened  to  a  lady  not  many  months  ago. 
She  and  her  husband  were  leaving  India 
for  good,  but,  anxious  to  have  one  last 
“pot”  at  a  tiger,  they  went  to  stay  with 
one  of  the  forest  officers  in  the  Terai. 
This  is  a  long  belt  of  swamp  and  jungle, 
some  thirty  miles  wide,  which  extends  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  from  Nepaul  to 
Derail  Dun,  and  is  a  very  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  The  party  marched  for  some 
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■days  over  a  likely  country  with  no  success. 
No  news  of  tiger  anywhere,  and,  as  time 
pressed,  they  reluctantly  turned  hack  and 
retraced  their  steps. 

One  evening,  towards  dusk,  they  reached 
their  last  camp.  The  morrow’s  march 
would  take  them  hack  to  civilisation,  and 
the  headquarter  town  of  the  district.  On 
reaching  camp  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
retired  to  their  tents,  sulky,  like  Achilles, 
for  their  ante-prandial  tub.  But  our 
heroine  did  not  so  lightly  abandon  all 
hope.  This  was  the  very  camp  where,  a 
year  before,  her  brother,  also  a  forest 
•officer,  had  shown  her  a  tiger,  which  she 
had  shot.  So  she  took  her  riiie  and  sallied 
out  alone,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest.  The 
short  Indian  twilight  was  deepening  into 
dusk,  as  she  took  a  little  path  through  the 
■dense  jungle,  leading  to  a  half  dried-up 
pool,  where  tigers  were  known  to  drink, 
and  not  many  minutes’  walk  from  the 
tents. 

Fortune  favoured  her.  Scarcely  had  she 
reached  the  pool  when  she  saw  a  tiger 
coming  towards  it.  By  the  greatest  good 
luck  his  head  was  turned  the  other  way, 
■and  he  did  not  notice  her.  To  climb  with 
■alacrity  into  the  nearest  tree  was  the  work 


of  a  moment.  Then  she  let  the  tiger  come 
as  near  within  shot  as  possible,  and  fired. 
But  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  an  accurate 
aim  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Equally  im¬ 
possible  was  it  to  see  the  result  of  her  shot, 
so  dense  and  dark  was  the  jungle.  Quite 
as  much  out  of  the  question  was  it  to 
descend  from  her  perch  and  investigate 
matters.  The  chance  of  coming  face  to 
face  with  a  wounded  tiger  in  the  dusk  was 
not  one  to  be  risked. 

The  report  of  her  shot,  however,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  lazy  sportsmen  in  the 
camp,  who  came  out  to  her  with  the  coolies. 
The  neighbouring  thicket  was  searched,  but 
night  had  fallen,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  Our  heroine  went  to  bed  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair. 

Joy,  however,  came  in  the  morning  when 
the  coolies,  who  went  out  at  dawn  search¬ 
ing,  came  in  triumphant  and  announced 
that  they  had  tracked  the  tiger  by  his  blood 
to  the  thickest  part  of  the  jungle,  near  the 
pool,  where  they  had  found  him — dead. 

Now  for  the  perilous  ride  which  forms  the 
title  to  this  little  article.  The  scene  of  this 
was  also  in  the  Terai.  The  hero  was  an 
officer  out  shooting  on  an  elephant.  They 
came  on  a  tiger,  wounded  by  one  of  the 


party  on  another  elephant,  and  who  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  charged  and  sprang 
upon  them.  The  terrified  mahout  slid  down 
from  the  elephant’s  neck,  and  the  latter, 
maddened  by  the  tiger-claws  sticking  into 
him,  bolted  through  the  jungle.  The  tiger 
on  the  elephant’s  flank,  the  officer  crouch¬ 
ing  in  the  howdah,  had  both  to  hold  on  like 
grim  death  to  avoid  being  swept  off  as  the 
animal  dashed  wildly  among  the  trees  and 
under  the  branches,  and  crashed  through 
the  thicket.  It  was  impossible  for  the  man 
to  bring  his  rifle  into  position  and  fire  at 
the  beast.  Equally  impossible  was  it  for 
the  tiger  to  seize  his  victim.  So  thus  they 
rode,  face  to  face,  the  tiger’s  glaring  eye 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  man’s,  a  weird 
John  Gilpin’s  race.  Leonora,  behind  her 
dead  lover,  riding  to  Hades,  Wild  Darrell’s 
ride,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman’s  unearthly 
chase  sink  into  insignificance  beside  this 
strange  involuntary  companionship. 

Strange  to  say,  the  tiger  gave  in  first,  and 
dropped  off.  After  which,  naturally,  the 
elephant  got  over  his  alarm  and  pulled  up 
into  a  steady  trot.  But  I  should  fancy  that 
the  officer  was  the  last  to  recover  his  wits 
so  terribly  scattered  by  his  ride  with  a 
1  tiger. 


A  LESSON  IN  LACROSSE. 

By  E.  T.  Sachs,  Hon.  See.  South  of  England  Lacrosse  Association,  President  Middlesex  Lacrosse  Club,  etc. 


PART  I. 


English  boys  already  have  so  many 
j  games  provided  for  them  wherewith  to 
amuse  themselves  on  half- holidays,  and 
■other  occasions  of  leisure,  and  also,  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  bodies  healthy  and  strong  with  in¬ 
telligent  exercise,  invigorate  their  minds 
for  the  better  reception  of  studies,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Lacrosse,  beautiful 
game  though  it  be,  should  take  a  long  time 
in  finding  its  way  into  schools.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  is  doing  so,  and  so,  in  time,  it 
will  start  in  the  race  for  popular  favour  on 
more  equal  terms  than  hitherto,  with 
cricket,  football,  and  hockey,  all  of  which 
belong  as  much  to  the  course  of  education 
in  vogue  at  all  large  schools  as  do  the 
three  “r  s,”  as  they  are  called,  viz.,  read¬ 
ing  ’riting,  and  Tithmetic.  There  is  of 
■course  the  drawback  with  lacrosse,  that 
■every  player  must  be  equipped  with  a  crosse 
before  he  can  play.  The  case  is  similar 
"with  hockey,  though  a  hockey-stick  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  a  crosse.  But,  once  a 
player  has  a  really  good  “  stick  ”  (as  players 
prefer  calling  the  crosse),  he  should  have  no 
need  for  another.  I  say  that  he  should 
have  no  need  advisedly,  for  I  have  had  a 
•crosse  in  hard  wear  for  three  consecutive 
•seasons,  and  many  other  players  of  my 
■  acquaintance  have  preserved  a  favourite 
“  stick  ”  for  a  similar  length  of  time,  whilst 
submitting  it  all  the  time  to  rough  usage. 
The  better  a  player  plays  the  longer  his 
■crosse  will  last,  as  he  never  runs  it  hard 
into  the  ground  when  picking  up,  as  duffers 
are  continually  doing,  nor  does  he  allow  an 
opponent  to  strike  it  very  often — not  that  a 
crosse  should  break,  however  hard  it  may 
be  struck  by  another.  The  netting  will  of 
course  give  way  to  hard  throws,  or  perish 
with  time ;  but  in  this  connection  the 
‘  •  stitch  in  time  ”  (with  a  little  clock-gut 
for  thread)  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  boy,  bearing  no  out¬ 
ward  physical  indication  of  his  difference 
from  other  boys,  which  is  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  with  its  goods  and  chattels.  This 
boy  is  always  out  at  the  knees  ;  the  peak  of 
his  cap  never  keeps  in  its  proper  place  for 
•more  than  three  days  together,  but  either 


hangs  by  a  corner  or  disappears  altogether, 
whilst  he  wears  three  pairs  of  boots  to  one 
of  any  one  else.  Everybody  knows  him, 
and  he  is  just  the  one,  on  becoming  a 
lacrosse  player,  to  break  two  crosses  the 
first  day  he  plays,  ami,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  never  own  one  that  has  not  at 
least  one  hole  in  the  netting  large  enough 
for  the  ball  to  go  through,  and  situated 
exactly  where  the  ball  always  comes.  A 
wrought-iron  crosse  would  be  of  no  use  to 
that  kind  of  boy  :  he  would  break  it  some¬ 
how,  in  a  way  that  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  or  heard  of  before. 

For  the  ordinary  boy  the  crosse  should 
be  of  hickory.  Very  tempting  looking 
crosses  are  every  now  and  then  offered  for 
sale  made  of  other  woods,  but  hickory  is 
the  only  one  that  is  suitable.  Thousands 
of  crosses  are  sent  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom  every  year,  and  the  proper 
price  to  pay  is  seven -and-six,  no  more  and 
no  less.  To  the  finished  player,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  beginner,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  perfect  crosse.  As 
many  curious  illustrations  of  the  article  are 
about,  I  give  the  delineation  of  a  correct 
“  stick.” 

Such  can  be  bought  in  every  large  town 
(being  an  athletic  centre)  in  England,  at  the 
price  above  mentioned.  There  are  two 
“  brands  ”  of  crosse,  each  of  which  is  as 
good  as  the  other.  The  one  is  known  as 
the  “  Peter,”  and  the  other  as  the  “  Deer- 
house,”  these  being  the  names  of  the 
Canadian  and  Indians  manufacturing  them. 
The  “Peter”  is  better  finished  and  is 
stamped  “  Peter  Teronilioton  ”  on  the  wood, 
inside  the  back. 

As  regards  the  ball,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  secure  the  correct  thing  made 
either  by  Chas.  Macintosh  and  Co. ,  Manches¬ 
ter,  or  F.  H.  Ayres,  London.  These  will  not 
get  hard  and,  so,  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  soft  hall  is  not  good,  as  it  takes 
a  spin  too  easily,  and  so  becomes  difficult 
to  catch,  as  it  instantly  screws  off  the  crosse 
on  touching  the  netting.  The  regulation 
ball  is  made  to  meet  both  cases. 

Now  for  the  proper  way  to  practise. 


A.  The  Butt.  B.  The  Angle.  C.  The  Back. 
I>.  The  Shoulder.  E.  The  Bend, 
p.  The  Tip.  G.  The  Leading- String. 


and  they  will  not  be  long  learning  to  throw 
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to  each  other  and  catch,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  ■will  not  do  so  in  the  proper 
■way  unless  they  have  some  one  to  show 
them  how.  Leaving  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  time  being,  the  little  pats  and  tips 
which  are  often  necessary  in  the  course  of  a 
match,  it  is  a  maxim  that  all  throws  should 


be  made  “  off  the  stick.”  That  means  that 
the  ball,  on  the  act  of  being  thrown,  should 
lie  against  the  Back,  the  impetus  of  the 
throw  causing  it  to  run  along  the  wood  and 
leave  the  crosse  at  the  Shoulder,  where  the 
Bend  begins.  It  does  not  matter  ■whether 
the  throw  be  hard  or  gentle,  overhand  or 
underhand,  to  take  a  goal  at  short  range  or 
to  send  the  Trail  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
field,  the  rule  is  the  same,  for  it  is  only  by 
adhering  to  it  that  absolute  accuracy,  the 
soul  of  the  game,  can  be  attained. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  player  should 
habituate  himself,  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment,  to  hold  the  crosse  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ball  must  lie  against  the  wood,  as  in 
illustration.  He  should  do  this  whether 
the  ball  be  upon  the  crosse  or  not,  so  that 
it  becomes  unnatural  to  him  to  hold  the 
crosse  in  any  other  way.  If  one  watches 
a  number  of  players  standing  at  rest  with 
sticks  in  hand,  one  can  at  once  select  the 
experts  from  the  novices,  as  the  latter  will 
be  holding  their  crosses  perfectly  fiat.  The 
result  of  this  fault  is  felt  in  both  throwing 
and  catching.  In  catching  it  is  certain  that 
nearly  every  hard  throw  will  be  missed. 
The  ball  striking  the  netting  any  distance 
away  from  the  Back,  has  the  effect  of  twist¬ 
ing  the  crosse  slightly  in  the  hand,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  the  ball  glances  off.  If  the 
crosse  be  held  with  a  slight  bias,  causing 
the  Tip  to  be  raised,  the  deflection  of  the 
ball  will  be  towards  the  wood,  past  which 
it  cannot  go,  and  it  consequently  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  Supposing  a  crosse  to 
be  lying  upon  the  ground  (it  never  should 
be  there,  by  the  way),  the  player  picking  it 
op  should  at  once  turn  it  in  his  hand  (turn 
the  crosse  and  not  the  wrist),  which  must  be 
in  its  natural  position,  and  not  raise  it  in 
the  position  in  which  it  is  lying. 

All  this  must  seem  childishly  simple,  but 
hundreds  of  players  have  been  sadly  worried 
ad  the  outset  of  their  career  through  not 
knowing  the  little  secret  here  explained. 

{To  be  continued.') 


Take  three  pieces  of  board  of  equal 
length  and  width  for  your  shelves — 
any  length  or  width  will  do,  and  any  wood. 
For  example,  let  us  take  three  pieces  of 
well-planed  deal,  a  yard  long  and  five  inches 
wide. 

For  the  uprights  take  five  battens,  say  a 
yard  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  wide. 
Let  them  be  well  planed,  and  quite  smooth, 
and  in  this  instance  let  them  be  of  deal. 

Now  cut  five  notches  in  one  of  your 
shelves  of  this  shape,  in  this  position  : 


That  is  to  say,  two  an  inch  wide  and  an 
inch  deep  at  each  end,  and  one  inch  wide 
and  an  inch  deep  in  the  centre.  The 
notches  are  made  by  cutting  two  sides  with 
a  saw  and  chiselling  out  the  third,  or  chip¬ 
ping  it  out  with  a  pocket-knife— or,  indeed, 
they  can  be  done  entirely  with  a  knife. 
In  doing  it  either  way,  be ‘careful  that  the 
size  is  correct,  and  the  sides  smooth  and 
vertical. 

You  now  want  fifteen  two-inch  screws  of 
three-sixteenths  in  diameter. 

One  of  your  battens  is  to  go  at  the  back 
to  steady  your  shelves,  the  other  four  are 
to  go  at  the  ends  as  uprights. 

Mark  on  one  of  your  battens  the  dis¬ 
tances  at  which  you  wish  the  shelves  to 
come.  As  you  have  a  yard  to  deal  with, 
say  the  first  comes  at  six  inches  from  the 
top,  the  second  ten  inches  from  that,  the 
third  twelve  inches  from  that,  and  conse¬ 
quently  eight  inches  from  the  bottom.  In 
the  centre  line  of  your  batten  bore  with  a 
gimlet  carefully  and  truly  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  a  hole  just  large  enough  for 
the  screw  to  slip  through  up  to  its  head. 

Lay  that  batten  on  each  of  the  four 


others  in  turn,  and  bore  all  the  holes  at  the 
same  intervals.  If  at  any  time  you  wish  to 
alter  the  intervals  you  have  only  to  bore 
fresh  holes  ;  but  always  have  all  five  sticks 
together  when  you  bare  them,  and  measure 
one  from  the  other.  In  this  way  only  can 
you  get  your  shelves  to  stand  fair  and. 
square. 

When  you  have  all  your  holes  bored,. 


give  everything  a  final  smooth  down,  and 
proceed  to  put  things  together.  Screw  up- 
one  end  first,  then  screw  up  the  other,  and 
then  fit  in  the  back  piece  to  prevent  the 
shelves  from  collapsing.  Plain  deal  never 
looks  well  of  itself.  It  should  be  varnished, 
or  stained  walnut  and  varnished,  or  else 
blacked.  For  black,  mix  together  vege¬ 
table  black  and  gold-size  till  the  mixture  is 
thick  as  cream.  Half  a  pint  of  gold-size 
will  suffice  for  the  shelves  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  bag  of  black  you  get  from- 
the  oilshop  is  enough  to  blacken  "a  whole- 
library. 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  r.n., 

Author  of  “  Health  upon  Wheels,”  ‘'Rota  Vitce,”  “The  People's  ABC  Guide  to  Health,"  etc.,  etc. 

PART  II. 


IN  the  remarks  which  follow  I  wish  you  to 
believe  yourselves  going  in  for  training. 
Remember  that  no  boy  can  safely  under¬ 
take  a  course  of  athletic  exercises  till  he 
has  first  and  foremost  prepared  the  body 
for  so  doing,  else  he  will  gd  to  the  wall. 
There  is  no  secret  about  training,  it.  is  all  a 
matter  of  common  sense  ;  but  for  a  boy  who 
does  not  enjoy  robust  health  to  jump  up 
from  his  desk  and  begin  at  once  serious 
work  with  dumb-bells,  chest-expanders, 
clubs,  or  even  a  cycle,  would  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  indeed. 

As  regards  food.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  you,  others  have  the  preparing  of  it,  so 
that  you  have  really  little  option  as  to  its 
kind.  Still  there  are  a  few  things  you  must 
bear  in  mind  if  you  mean  to  train  at  all. 
Breakfast,  then,  should  not  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  after  you  come  downstairs.  Out  of 
doors  with  you,  and  take  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  walk,  or  do  a  bit  of  gardening  for 
the  same  time,  or  longer  if  you  can  afford  it. 
Or  take  to  mechanics  of  some  sort,  and  do 
half  an  hour’s  good  work  before  you  wash 
your  hands  for  breakfast.  Do  not  touch 
tea  or  coffee  or  cocoa  till  you  have  first  and 
foremost  laid  in  a  solid  foundation,  and  do 
not  take  much  fluid  food  then.  Milk  is  far 
better  for  getting  up  muscle  than  anything 
1  else.  Porridge  made  of  medium  oatmeal, 


j  not  fine  nor  round,  is  excellent  food,  but  it 
j  must  be  thick,  and  not  too  long  boiled.  If' 
[  boiled  for  half  an  hour  it  is  only  fit  to  use 
as  paste  to  paper  walls. 

Eat  slowly,  the  first  part  of  digestion 
takes  place  in  the  mouth.  If  you  bolt  your 
j  food  you  will  never  get  into  any  kind  of' 
i  training. 

For  dinner  do  not  have  soup,  let  your 
food  be  all  as  solid  as  possible,  that  is  one- 
of  the  secrets  of  success.  Take  time  to  eat, 
use  vegetables  in  moderation,  bread  in 
j  abundance,  only  a  modicum  of  salt,  a  very 
|  little  pepper  and  mustard,  and  no  other 
condiment  or  sauce  of  any  kind.  Wine  or 
j  beer  of  any  sort  is  poison  to  a  boy.  Pud- 
I  dings  and  fruit  are  good,  and  so  is  cheese  in 
j  moderation.  You  cannot  go  wrong  if  you 
!  follow  this  advice. 

Do  not  jump  up  immediately  after  you- 
have  done  a  meal.  At  all  events,  a  little- 
rest  should  be  taken,  only  it  may  be  best 
taken  moving  about  out  of  doors.  Never 
eat  between  meals.  Get  your  meals  as 
regularly  as  possible.  Do  not  take  late 
suppers,  but  if  you  have  had  an  early  one, 
and  feel  a  little  “  peckish  ”  before  going  to 
bed,  a  lunch  biscuit  with  a  little  butter  and 
half  a  tumbler  of  milk  will  do  good  rather 
than  harm. 

Do  not  take  tea  at  all  in  the  afternoon. 
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unless  it  lie  a  meal.  If  it  is,  bread-and- 
butter  is  what  you  ought  to  eat  with  it. 
Not  meat,  or  the  tea  will  form  a  tannate, 
and  you  may  as  well  eat  a  bit  of  old  shoe- 
leather. 

Fish  is  an  excellent  change,  but  you  need 
more  of  it  than  you  do  of  meat  to  get  the 
same  good  out  of  the  meal. 

Change  of  diet  is  most  essential  to  both 
old  boys  and  young,  but  it  is  too  little 
thought  about. 

A  word  about  the  bath.  Ablution  of  the 
whole  body  is  most  essential  to  health  and 
.lightsomeness.  A  man  or  boy  whose  skin  is 
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not  in  good  working  order  cannot  be  said 
to  live,  he  only  exists.  Nor  can  his  blood 
be  pure,  for  the  skin  has  to  carry  oft  from 
the  body  avast  amount  of  impurity  which, 
if  retained,  dulls  the  mind,  blunts  the 
faculties,  throws  exrra  strain  on  the  liver, 
and  creates  all  kinds  of  mischief.  There¬ 
fore  I  advise  you  to  tub  every  morning. 
You  do  not  require  to  remain  more  than  a 
minute  in  the  bath,  but  you  must  have  a 
good  big  sponge,  sluisli  the  head  and  face 
before  you  go  in,  then  the  legs,  standing, 
then  sit  down  and  sluisli  the  whole  body 
from  each  shoulder.  Now  jump  up,  and  dry 


with  one  towel  and  rub  down  with  another. 
Do  not  make  more  splash  than  you  can 
help,  so  as  to  give  the  servant  trouble. 

Well,  after  a  bath  like  this  you  are  set  up 
for  the  day.  No  fear  of  catching  cold  after 
that.  As  to  sea-bathing,  this  is  invaluable 
every  year  if  you  can  get  it. 

But  this  cold  morning  bath  is  the  real 
tonic.  I  would  not  miss  mine  for  anything. 
I  would  rather  want  my  breakfast.  But  you 
won't  catch  me  doing  either  if  I  can  help  if. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  finish  with  the 
golden  rule  of  health,  and  go  on  to  boys’ 
complaints. 

( To  be  continued.) 


LAYS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

(SECOND  SERIES.) 

III. — The  Ventriloquist. 


I  OFTEN  gently  chuckle  when  I  think  upon  the  fads 

That  marked  out  “  Sandy  ”  Morton  from  the  “  common  herd  ” 
of  lads  ; 

He  was  so  very  whimsical,  and  ever  tried  to  shine 
In  things  a  little  different  from  the  ordinary  line. 

There  isn’t  time  to  tell  you  all  his  fanciful  ideas, 

But  jugglery  was  one  of  them  :  he  laughed  at  any  fears 
As  he  sent  his  knives  and  plates  around  with  now  and  then  a 
smash, 

Till  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  very  ugly  gash. 

This  led  his  thoughts  to  conjuring,  at  which  he  didn’t  fail  ; 
However,  even  sleight  of  hand  was  getting  rather  stale, 

When  he  chanced  to  come  across  a  book  which  guaranteed  to 
teach 

The  mysteries  and  marvels  of  “  ventriloquist  ic  speech!" 

You  never  saw  a  fellow  more  absorbed  than  he  became, 

He  studied  the  directions  with  an  eye  to  future  fame, 

And  talked  away  most  learnedly  of  gutturals  and  groans, 

Or  turned  a  little  purple  as  he  practised  certain  tones. 

While  this  fever  was  upon  him  Sandy  kept  himself  aloof 
From  “  vulgar  sports,”  and  burned  to  put  his  powers  to  the  proof, 
Till,  waxing  over  confident,  the  simple-minded  ass, 

Resolved  to  try  a  beautiful  experiment  in  class. 

Now  it’s  right  to  say  about  the  scene  to  which  I  must  allude, 
■Our  philosopher  was  not  a  boy  who  studied  to  lie  rude. 

It  was  scientific  ardour  that  had  claimed  him  for  its  prize, 

And  shed  around  the  notion  quite  a  glamour  in  his  eyes. 


****** 

Behold  us  meekly  seated  with  some  Virgil  to  construe, 

The  master,  Mr.  Peterson,  magnificent  to  view, 

When — a  sort  of  hideous  cackle  came  from  Sandy  as  he  sat, 

It  was  the  hapless  Morton,  there  was  no  mistaking  that ! 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Peterson  was  petrified  a  bit, 

And  seemed  to  half  expect  the  noise  the  prelude  to  a  fit, 

But,  as  the  culprit  only  turned  a  sort  of  poppy  red, 

He  rose  up  in  his  majesty,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

“There  is  something  that’s  appalling  in  this  singular  event, 

It  may  be  sudden  lunacy,  I  must  know  what  it  meant ; 

A  boy  to  act  in  such  a  way — I  can’t  believe  it  true  ! 
Particularly,  Morton,  as  it  happens  to  be  you.” 

Poor  fellow  !  how  he  stammered  (the  ventriloquist  I  mean), 

How  he  wished  he  could  evaporate  and  vanish  from  the  scene, 
For  his  failure  was  so  patent  that  he  felt  himself  a  fool 
While  explaining  his  endeavour  to  “ventriloquise”  in  school. 

It  was  funny,  this  confession,  but  we  bottled  up  our  mirth, 

And  a  faint  attempt  at  tittering  was  stifled  in  its  birth, 

Mr.  P.  began  to  speak  again,  our  thoughts  we  feared  to  show ; 
(We  called  him  “Pete”  in  private,  but  in  public — oh  dear  no  !) 

“Your  zeal  for  knowledge  that  is  sound  is  worthy  of  applause  ; 
But  then  you  can’t  object  to  be  a  martyr  to  its  cause 
If  in  such  an  awful  manner  it  leads  you  to  offend  ; 

—Five  hundred  lines  of  Virgil  you  must  write  for  me,  my  friend.” 

FRED  EDMONDS. 


OUR  BRITISH  STARFIS 


There  are  not  many  of  us  who  know  very 
much  about  Starfish.  All,  it  is  true, 
who  have  ever  spent  a  week  by  the  margin 
of  the  salt  sea  waves  must  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  pink,  five-pointed,  and 
generally  rather  flabby  creatures  which 
■every  tide  throws  up  on  the  shore,  and 
which  may  sometimes  lie  found  still  alive 
and  healthy  in  the  pools  among  the  rocks. 


By  Theodore  Wood,  f.e.s., 

Author  of  “ British  Jelly-Fish ,”  etc.,  etc. 

But  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  starfish 
merely  on  the  strength  of  an  acquaintance 
with  these  is  very  much  like  claiming  to 
understand  birds  just  because  one  has  occa¬ 
sionally  watched  the  doings  of  the  London 
sparrows.  There  are  starfish  and  starfish, 
and  our  five-pointed  little  friend  is  quite 
one  of  the  commoners,  the  aoWoi  of  his 
race. 


H. 


Before  talking  about  individual  species, 
however,  let  us  discuss  for  awhile  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  starfish  as  a  class,  for  in  many  fea¬ 
tures,  of  course,  both  of  structure  and  habit, 

!  they  are  all  very  much  alike.  And  some  of 
these  points  are  very  curious  indeed.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  give  a  starfish  credit  for 
cleverness  ?  Yet  in  its  own  quiet  line  it  is 
a  very  clever  creature  indeed,  and  can  per- 
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form  various  acts  which  one  would  deem  far 
beyond  its  limited  capabilities.  It  is  an 
•athlete  in  a  small  way,  for  instance,  and  is 
a  very  fair  pedestrian  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Nature  has  omitted  to  provide  it  with 
limbs.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel 
to  various  fish,  and  frequently,  by  removing 
temptation  from  their  path,  saves  them  from 
•an  untimely  decease  and  a  living  sepulchre. 
It  can  produce  new  rays,  and  even  the  best 
part  of  a  new  body,  just  as  often  as  it  may 
happen  to  require  them.  And,  greatest 
feat  of  all,  it  can  eat  oysters  ! 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  possessed 
■a,  remarkably  clever  dog — a  very  clever  dog 
indeed  it  was — and  who  used  to  recount 
tales  of  its  marvellous  sagacity  for  the 
benefit  of  an  admiring  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances.  After  a  while,  however,  these  stories 
suddenly  ceased,  and  a  friend  who  inquired 
the  reason  was  told  that  the  deeds  of  the 
intellectual  animal,  “although  not  a  bit 
■exaggerated,  sir,”  had  gained  for  its  owner 
the  reputation  of  a  modern  Munchausen. 
■“  So,”  said  he,  “  for  the  future  I  mean  to 
keep  them  to  myself.  ” 

I  sympathise  with  that  man,  for  when 
writing  about  such  beings  as  starfishes  one 
■does  so  in  fear  and  trembling,  feeling  that 
one  may  be  accused  of  invention  and  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things, 
by  the  more  sceptical  section  of  one’s 
readers.  And  the  doings  of  these  creatures 
are  certainly  very  remarkable — so  remark¬ 
able,  indeed,  that  one  may  almost  be  par¬ 
doned  for  a  little  disbelief  at  first,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  eating  oysters  ! 

Here  is  an  animal  without  any  limbs,  and 
with  only  a  comparatively  small  mouth, 
longing  to  devour  another  animal  which  is 
-securely  shut  up  in  a  tightly-fitting  shell. 
How  is  the  deed  to  be  done  ?  The  starfish 
cannot  swallow  the  oyster  whole  ;  that  is 
•evident  enough.  Neither  can  it  force  its 
valves  apart.  What  plan,  then,  is  it  to 
pursue  ? 

Well,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  the 
starfish  is  a  clever  creature,  and  soon  finds 
its  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  In  order  to 
digest  food,  as  it  very  soon  sees,  that  food 
must  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  interior 
of  its  stomach,  and  there  retained  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  Now  this  may  be 
done  in  two  ways.  Either  the  said  food 
can  be  swallowed  and  passed  into  the 
■stomach — and  this  is  the  plan  which  most 
of  us  pursue — or  else  the  stomach  can  be 
passed  out  of  the  mouth  and  wrapped  round 
the  food.  The  latter  course  is  that  which 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  starfish. 
The  oyster,  if  it  be  an  oyster  of  decent 
growth,  is  much  too  big  to  enter  its 
mouth  ;  the  only  thing  for  it,  therefore,  is 
to  follow  the  alternative  line  of  action,  and 
to  wrap  its  stomach  around  the  oyster. 

No  sooner  settled  than  done.  The 
hungry  starfish  creeps  up  to  the  doomed 
bivalve  and  enfolds  him  in  a  fond  embrace, 
always  so  contriving  that  its  mouth  lies 
just  over  the  junction  of  his  shell.  Then 
it  pours  out  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  which 
offends  the  fastidious  senses  of  the  oyster, 
and  the  aggrieved  mollusc  at  once  opens  its 
shells  a  little  way  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
nauseous  injection.  This  is  just  what  the 
starfish  lias  been  expecting,  and  it  seizes 
the  opportunity,  turns  out  its  stomach 
through  its  mouth,  pushes  it  between  the 
■open  shells,  and  wraps  it  round  the  body  of 
their  hapless  owner.  The  oyster  bows  to 
Fate  and  struggles  no  more,  the  starfish 
digests  its  meal  at  its  leisure,  and,  when 
its  repast  is  quite  completed,  swallows  its 
stomach  again  and  goes  off  to  look  for 
another  victim. 

This  reads  very  much  like  a  piece  of 
wild  romance,  I  know.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  observed  and  authenticated 
fact,  and,  after  all,  is  not  nearly  so  mar¬ 
vellous  as  the  behaviour  of  an  erratic 


creature  called  the  sea  cucumber,  which, 
whenever  it  has  a  slight  bilious  attack, 
spits  out  its  stomach  altogether,  and  sets  to 
work  to  grow  another  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


CANVAS  CANOE. 

J.  G.  C.  (Belfast)  writes  :  “  Last  spring  three  of  my 
friends  and  I  each  started  to  make  a  canvas  canoe 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  B.  (J.  P. 
Wiien  we  began  people  thought  we  were  wasting  our 
time  ;  but  the  canoes  turned  out  a  complete  success. 
My  mother  was  a  little  nervous  at  first  ;  but,  after 
my  father  had  been  the  first  to  get  into  it  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  quite  safe,  she  was  reassured.  One  of 
my  friends,  who  used  his  at  the  seaside,  found  it 
well  to  nail  a  piece  of  board  on  the  front  of  the  well, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wavelets  that  came  over  the 
bow  from  pouring  into  the  well.'1 


OCR  BOYS  AND  THEIR  SISTERS. 

Under  date  of  April  30th  a  correspondent  writes  : 
“I  venture  to  remonstrate  with  the  dreadful  sug¬ 
gestion  which  you  have  made  in  this  month’s 
‘  Doings,’  to  the  effect  that  boys  should  share 
their  various  animals  with  their  sisters,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  servants  when  they 
are  away  at  school.  Mercifully,  in  our  family 
we  are  three  sisters ;  but  surely,  when  we  have  to 
be  at  matins  most  mornings  through  the  year 
at  8.30,  and  have  various  other  occupations  to  be 
attended  to  through  the  day,  part  of  the  care  of  two 
cages  of  mice,  one  rat,  one  bullfinch  (and  often 
more),  one  cage  of  doves,  large  aviary  (in  the  gar¬ 
den),  three  bantams,  two  aquariums  of  fishes,  one 
dog,  one  cat,  and  very  often  newts,  lizards,  salaman¬ 
ders,  chameleons,  tortoises,  and  even  at  one  time  a 
hedgehog,  surely  part  of  the  care  of  these  animals 
during  the  term  when  the  boys  are  away  may  rest 
upon  the  servants.  And  if  these  animals  are  to  be 
shared  with  us,  it  only  means  that  we  must  also  give 
half  the  money  towards  them,  make  half  their  cages, 
and  share  half  the  responsibility  too.  And  as  we 
have  four  brothers,  and  all  have  different  tastes 
about  animals,  we  shall  be  utterly  overwhelmed  if 
they  take  up  your  suggestion,  and  offer  to  share  their 
creatures  with  us.  I  did  go  in  once  for  bringing  up 
two  puppies  with  a  baby’s  bottle,  and  they  throve 
pretty  well ;  but  when  I  got  to  love  them,  and  they 
to  love  me,  they  were  given  away,  because  they  were 
not  mine  altogether.” 


BIDDY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

“  Cluck,  cluck,  cluck  !  Cluckety,  clah,  clah  !  ”  and 
all  the  children  turned  their  heads  suddenly  towards 
the  third  window  opening  on  the  big  meadow  just 
back  of  the  school-house.  There  was  in  that  window 
a  broken  pane  of  glass — which  nobody  had  broken  ! 
Nearly  every  boy  in  the  school  knew  the  window 
and  the  smiling  face  of  the  great  meadow  behind  it, 
with  its  waving  grass  and  purling  brook,  where  tad¬ 
poles  were  caught  at  recess  and  noon  ;  for  this  win¬ 
dow  was  near  the  bad  boys’  corner,  where,  in  sight 
of  all  the  bright,  fun-inspiring  out  of  doors,  the  bad 
boys  of  the  school  (and  there  were  not  many  who 
did  not  deserve  the  name)  had  to  “stand  up”  and 
learn  neglected  lessons. 

“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck’  Cluckety,  clah,  clah!’’ 
Tommy  Smith,  who  was  at  the  moment  doing  pen¬ 
ance  in  the  corner,  first  smiled  through  his  tears,  and 
then  laughed  right  out.  All  the  children  looked  up 
and  saw — what?  Squire  Smith's  big  black  lieu 
standing  in  the  broken  pane,  her  cunning  head  on 
one  side,  inspecting  the  school  !  The  children 
laughed  then,  and  the  teacher  laughed  too,  but  pre¬ 
sently  made  a  sign  for  silence.  The  big  black  hen — 
whose  name  was  Biddy— turned  her  head  on  the 
other  side,  again  inspected  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
school,  winked  her  funny  little  eyes,  gave  a  reassured 
cluck,  and  hopped  into  the  aisle.  Tommy  Smith 
had  to  bite  his  tongue  to  keep  from  shouting 
“Shoo !” 

At  the  end,  and  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the 
schoolroom,  was  the  teacher's  platform  lined  with 
blackboards  and  maps :  and,  in  order  that  the 
smaller  children  might  with  ease  reach  the  black¬ 
board  in  doing  “’xamples,”  or  the  map  in  “pointin' 
out,”  a  deal  box  was  placed  there  for  them  to  mount 
upon.  The  open  end  of  this  box  faced  the  school. 

On  to  the  platform  hopped  Biddy  with  another 
cluck,  looked  about  cautiously,  examined  the  box 
with  a  critical  eye,  and,  apparently  satisfied  with  its 
appearance,  entered  it.  Tommy  .Smith  had  his 
mouth  open  and  his  head  thrown  back  for  a  hearty 
laugh  ;  but  the  teacher's  glance  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  shut  it  again  suddenly. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened.  Old  Biddy  squatted 
in  the  box  for  about  a  minute.  It  seemed  an  age  to 
the  expectant  children.  Presently  she  gave  a  self- 
satisfied  little  cackle  and  came  out.  Every  child  in 
the  school  was  on  tiptoe.  There,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  lay  a  white  egg  ! 


Tommy  Smith  went  wild  witli  delight.  The 
teacher's  warning  look  had  no  more  effect  upon  him 
than  upon  the  big  bell  at  call  time.  He  threw  his 
curly  head  back,  and  fairly  roared.  The  teacher 
smiled  to  see  Tommy's  wide  mouth,  the  children 
laughed  to  see  the  teacher  smile,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  enough  noise  in  that  schoolroom 
to  scare  all  the  hens  in  the  village.  At  least,  so 
thought  Biddy,  for  she  waddled  quickly  down  the 
aisle,  flew  hurriedly  upon  the  window-sill,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  broken  pane. 

The  teacher  had  a  fresh  egg  for  his  supper  that 
evening  ;  but  Biddy  never  visited  the  school  again. 

REV.  J.  R.  HUTCHINSON. 

Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH  SERIES.) 


Writing  Competition. 

(Continued  f  rom  page  587.) 

Ernest  Marler  Troake,  48,  Fore  Street,  Kings- 
bridge.  South  Devon. 

Alfred  Herbert  Cook,  10,  St.  Domingo  Grove, 
Everton,  Liverpool. 

Henry  Brabazon,  11,  Queen  Street,  Waterford. 

ARTHUR  Lurton  Burke,  38,  Boulevard  de  Caud£- 
ran,  Bordeaux. 

S.  J.  Hancock,  49,  Campbell  Road,  Seven  Sisters 
Road,  London,  N. 

William  Meyrick  Rudge,  24,  Aden  Grove,  Green 
Lanes. 

John  Charles  Marcham,  28,  Linton  Street,  New 
North  Road,  Islington. 

W.  M.  Bradley,  2,  The  Firs,  Lower  Sydenham,  Kent. 

JAMES  ToWNLEY,  311,  North  Road,  Preston. 

Thomas  Knight,  Canal  Wharf,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Harold  Lewis  Holland  Millard,  St.  Catherine’s 
Vicar, ige,  Higher  Tranmere,  Birkenhead. 

Ernest  Matthews,  9,  Frederick  Street,  Amersham 
Vale,  New  Cross. 

William  John  Lowe,  care  of  Mrs.  Westwood,  High 
Street,  Newport,  Salop. 

Charles  Horace  Cave,  12,  Albion  Place,  North¬ 
ampton. 

John  Pallister,  Coach  Road,  Wrekenton,  near 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

George  Belcher,  7,  Midland  Road,  Gloucester. 

Josiah  William  Westlake,  63,  Copenhagen  Road, 
New  Bromptou,  Kent. 

Henry  D.  Littlejohn,  8,  Barns  Crescent,  Ayr. 

Muriel  Mary  Lack,  7,  Park  Road,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

James  Hervey  Rutherford,  16,  Gladstone  Ter¬ 
race,  Edinburgh. 

Marshall  Anderson,  Elmbank,  Dollar,  N.B. 

F.  M.  S.  BLIGHT,  Ferring  Vicarage,  Worthing. 

Thomas  Graham  Gordon  Tilley,  46,  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith,  w. 

Arthur  Newport,  22,  Strahan  Road,  Grove  Road, 
Bow,  E. 

Frederick  Beauchamp  Wells,  3,  Springfield  Road, 
Cotham,  Bristol. 

David  James,  Jessieville,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

Sam  Hardman,  17,  Alexandra  Grove,  Plymouth 
Grove,  Manchester. 

George  Leeman,  16,  Lower  Lawn  Road,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Francis  John  Lambert,  213,  Dalston  Lane,  Hack¬ 
ney. 

Harold  V.  Green,  9,  Brockley  Road,  s.e. 

Otto  Schuette,  Salomonstrasse  22,  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Joseph  Ernest  Mallin,  31,  Lyal  Road,  North  Bow, 
E. 

Charles  Jesfery,  3,  Chichester  Terrace,  Kilburn. 

John  Howard  Jepps,  22,  Leinster  Road,  Rathmines, 
Dublin. 

William  Price  Sutton  Jones,  Llanmiloe,  St.  Clears, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Samson  Thomas  Bellett,  7,  Finsbury  Circus, 
London. 

Arthur  Edward  Mascall,  1,  Belmont  Villas, 
Nightingale  Vale,  Woolwich. 

Gordon  Chaplin,  Harry  Ormsby  Hedger,  John 
Hep.eward  Gray,  High  School,  Liverpool  Ter¬ 
race,  Worthing. 

Albert  Speller,  11,  Canterbury  Road,  Ball’s  Pond 
Road,  Kingsland,  N. 

F.  W.  Jankowsky,  13,  Clifton  Terrace,  Manor  Park, 
East  Finchley. 

Alfred  Charles  Couves,  William  Charles  Price, 
William  John  Whitfor®,  James  Charles 
Lindsey,  James  Frederick  Bowles,  William 
Frederick  Hobson,  Robert  Moore,  Thomas 
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William  Bailey,  William  Lambert,  George 
Cade,  Thomas  Notion,  Charles  Frederick 
Hardy,  Charles  Robert  Warminger,  James 
Stephen  Rickman,  George  Bates,  Thomas 
Bertie  Close,  Dennis  Daniel  Dacey,  Frank 
Francis  Tdrnnldge,  Thomas  Ward,  Leopold 
House  School,  199,  Burdett  Road,  E. 

Daniel  Montgomerie,  7,  Fifth  Avenue,  Queen’s 
Park,  Harrow  Road,  Loudon,  w. 

Gordon  O’Neill,  lie,  George  Street,  Limerick. 

Edwin  Digby,  Lindley,  Huddersfield. 

CHARLES  PETITT,  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS,  ERNEST 

William  Brown,  Sophia  Pell,  Compton  Kemp, 
Ellen  Smith,  Herbert  Petitt,  Edward  Lewis, 
Regimental  School.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Muttra, 
India. 

Percy  Horace  Golds,  High  School,  Liverpool  Ter¬ 
race,  Worthing. 

Campbell  Harris  James,  Belle  Vue  House,  Gram- 
pound  Road,  Cornwall. 

Thomas  Waggett  Duns-combe,  Rev.  C.  J.  S. 
Churchill,  The  Schools,  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Arthur  Etheridge,  2,  Eastgate  Street, 
Winchester. 

Ernest  Kemp  Rivers,  5,  Chatham  Place,  Hackney, 
E. 

Thomas  Tullett,  78,  West  Street,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex. 

C.  E.  Sherwood,  Railway  Station,  Herne  Bay,  Kent. 

John  Bennett  Carlyon,  30,  Upper  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  s.w. 

Wilfred  Allen  Lack,  7,  Park  Road,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Alfred  William  Gosden,  3,  Spencer  Road,  New 
Wandsworth. 

Joseph  Johnston,  1,  Calsayseat  Road,  Aberdeen. 

Isaac  Lees  Magson,  Whittaker  House,  Littleboro’, 
near  Manchester. 

Alfred  W.  Bumpus,  Hemingford,  The  Avenue, 
Beckenham,  Kent. 

William  F.  Maclay,  11,  May  Terrace,  Mount 
Florida,  Glasgow. 

James  B.  Scoular,  ADnfield  Lodge,  Patrickhill, 
Glasgow. 

Gardiner  De  Courcy  Ireland,  9,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Bedford. 

Herbert  John  Bowers,  74,  Lowfield  Street,  Dart- 
ford,  Kent. 

Arthur  James  Cook,  1,  St.  John's  Villa,  Pellatt 
Grove,  Wood  Green,  N. 

Ernest  William  Baxter,  7,  East  Street,  London 
Road,  Leicester. 

John  Downes,  Shalstone,  Buckingham,  Bucks. 

John  Fox,  The  Union  House,  Swainsthorpe,  Nor¬ 
wich. 

Percy  Vincent  Balch,  337,  exford  Street,  London, 
w. 

Oswald  Ernest  Meteyard,  Audnam,  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire. 

Ernest  Owen  Hines,  Laurel  Cottage,  Croft  Street, 
Ipswich. 

Joseph  William  Hollowell,  76,  Barnsbury  Road, 
Islington. 

W.  F.  Renton,  28,  Victoria  Road,  Broomhall  Park, 
Sheffield. 

Stephen  Augustin®  Kirby,  Haverthwaite  Vicarage, 
Ulverston. 

Mary  A.  E.  Tindall,  Whitley  Grange,  Grenoside, 
Sheffield. 

John  Aubrey  Wilson,  18,  Swan  Street,  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  West  Indies. 

Robert  Morton,  11,  South  Street,  Armadale,  by 
Bathgate,  Scotland. 

Francis  Lee,  92,  Blackfriars  Road,  s.e. 

Arthur  Frederick  Burfoot,  55,  Ellerdale  Street, 
Lewisham,  London. 

Edgar  Pollard,  20,  St.  John  Street,  Nottingham. 

Edith  Clara  Bishop,  Ivy  House,  Wellington, 
Somerset. 

Charles  Frederick  Draper,  Norman  House, 
Meath  Road,  Bray,  co.  Wicklow. 

Hanslip  Fletcher,  7,  Milner  Street,  London,  n. 

Gilbert  John  Rayner,  1,  Caxton  Terrace,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

William  Harraden,  George  Macdonald,  Irene 
College,  61,  Rocky  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Basil  Gray,  19,  Beaumont  Street,  Oxford. 

Ernest  Victor  Sadler,  Priory  Villa,  Wells,  Somer¬ 
set. 

Frederick  William  Bruce,  12,  York  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arthur  William  Freeman,  28S,  Wheeler  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Arthur.  Thomas  Gray,  23,  Buckingham  Road, 
Kingsland,  N. 

Edwin  William  Gilbey,  12,  Oak  Terrace,  Rugby. 

Charles  .Tames  Mills,  58,  Wilson  Street,  York 
Road,  Battersea,  S.W. 

James  Mills,  18,  Peckwater  Street,  Kentish  Town. 

(To  be  continued.) 


J  T.  Jeffree. — The  view  is  stated  to  he  taken  in 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  It  is  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  described  in  “The 
Adventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  ”  in  the  December 
part  for  1884. 

C.  L.  P. — 1.  To  darken  furniture-beat  up  an  ounce  of 
alkanet  root  in  a  metal  mortar,  add  an  ounce  of 
rose  pink,  and  mix  in  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  if  j 
the  mixture  is  left  for  a  day  or  two  the  nil  will  ! 
assume  a  rich  colour,  and  can  be  poured  off  clear.  1 
2.  The  cheapest  furniture-reviver  is  raw  linseed-oil 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  lac  varnish  and  the 
same  quantity  of  methylated  spirit. 

L.  MCA.  (Eastbourne.)— The  University  Boat  Race 
was  this  year  so  poor  an  affair  from  the  “race" 
point  of  view  that  we  thought  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  occupy  space  with  a  detailed  description. 

Tom  Tit. — Your  eggs  are— (1)  Marsh  Tit ;  (2)  Green¬ 
finch  ;  (3)  Reed  Bunting  ;  (4)  Whitethroat,  rather 
faded  ;  (5)  Blackcap  ;  (6)  Yellow  Wagtail ;  (7)  Blue 
Tit;  (8)  Pied  Wagtail,  probably,  but  may  be  a 
variety  of  the  sparrow  ;  (9)  Whitethroat,  unusually 
small  ;  (10)  Wren,  very  nice  variety ;  (11)  Ditto ; 
(12)  Garden  Warbler. 

Swedish  Swallow. — The  cutting  which  you  send 
embodies  an  old  belief  which  has  never  quite  died 
out,  but  has  long  since  been  given  up  by  every¬ 
body  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Swallows  leave  Sweden  in  autumn  just  as 
they  leave  England,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  in 
a  warmer  climate,  and  the  method  of  hibernation 
attributed  to  them  is  quite  beyond  tire  bounds  of 
possibility. 

H.  Lambert. — 1.  Yes.  2.  A  large  box,  with  plenty  of 
cotton  wool— not  wadding.  If  you  can  blow  the 
egg  at  the  time  of  taking,  so  much  the  better. 

Couples. — Yes,  our  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  may  still 
be  obtained.  They  are  published  at  7s.  6d.  each. 

Clarque. — The  lines  you  quote  appear  in  a  well- 
known  poem  by  Mrs.  Alexander  on  the  Death  of 
Moses. 

Robertibus  (Edinburgh).— Your  drawing  shows  no 
special  ability,  even  as  a  copy  ;  and  your  capacity 
for  original  work  may  be  nil. 

Birkdale. — The  egg  which  you  send  is  that  of  the 
common  Tern,  or  Sea  Swallow. 

D.  B.  and  McH.— Your  egg  was  a  good  deal  broken 
in  transit,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  originally 
belonged  to  a  yellow-hammer. 

M.  L. — 1.  Two  parts  of  canary-seed  and  one  of  sum¬ 
mer  rape.  2.  Use  a  glass  fountain,  and  change  the 
water  every  morning. 

E.  Gerrish. — 1.  A  book  on  parrots  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

2.  We  could  not  tell  Without  knowing  the  cause. 

Paladin. — 1.  Give  the  parrot  no  meat  or  bones  to 
pick.  2.  Pushed  by  the  locomotive  behind.  3.  We 
do  not  know. 

F.  M.  Turner.— 1.  No  ;  but  rabbits  must  have  green 
food  as  well  as  oats,  etc.  2.  You  can  buy  guinea- 
pigs  through  the  columns  of  the  “  Exchange  and 
Mart,"  from  ninepence  to  two  shillings  each.  The 
rough-coated  are  the  dearest. 

J.  Bibby.— To  find  the  tonnage  of  a  model  yacht 
measure  in  inches  her  greatest  width  and  length 
on  the  water-line.  Then  add  the  length  to  the 
width,  square  the  sum,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
width,  aud  divide  the  product  by  1730. 

R.  Miles.— Dumb-bells  can  be  bought  of  all  athletic 
outfitters,  and  of  not  a  few  ironmougers.  Any 
cricket  outfitter  can  get  them  for  you. 

Athlete.— It  is  not  advisable  to  learn  to  play  a 
wiud  instrument  when  you  are  in  training  for  ath¬ 
letic  sports  ;but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  do  so  afterwards.  If  you  have  weak  lungs  you 
should  neither  play  the  cornet  nor  enter  into 
athletic  competitions  until  you  have  had  doctor’s 
advice. 


TULLAMORE.— 1.  The  first-named  is  an  Angora  ,  the 
second— white  with  black  points — a  Himalayan. 

2.  The  “Practical  Rabbit  Keeper,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 

•T.  II.  Stephens. — At  any  bird  shop. 

Eggs.— About  six  months. 

A.  W.  Davidson.  —  Redness  of  the  nose  generally 
arises  from  indigestion  and  weakness.  Get  rid  of 
the  cause.  Take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  a  cold, 
bath  every  morniDg. 

Rabbit  Fancier.  — 1.  Never  handle  very  young  rab¬ 
bits.  2.  Keep  the  rats  away  by  iron-wire  fencing. 

Banker  (Winnipeg).— 1.  Your  writing  alone  would 
help  you  very  little  as  regards  securing  a  position 
in  a  London  Bank.  2.  We  hope  shortly  to  have 
another  story  by  Jules  Verne.  Mr.  Whitechurch 
Sadler  is  dead. 

T.  F.  H.  (Texas.) — 1.  Two  competitors  may  not  work 
together  on  the  same  object.  2.  Yes. 

Pedagogue  (Canada). — Would  depend  entirely  upon 
how  written. 

B.  F.  J.  H. — 1.  “The  Young  Wizard”  can  only  be 
had  by  purchasing  the  numbers  in  which  the 
articles  appeared.  2.  Not  his  personal  debts,  but 
the  rent  if  she  still  lives  in  the  house. 

Curly  Fred. — There  are  shops  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  the  City  Approach  to  London  Bridge,  aud 
many  other  places  In  London  where  gold  and  silver 
fish  can  be  purchased.  Refer  to  our  back  numbers 
as  to  how  to  treat  them. 

C.  Ford.— All  dogs  over  six  months  old  pay  a  7s.  6d. 
licence,  which  runs  from  January  to  December.  It 
can  be  taken  out  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  no 
reduction  is  made  for  any  months  expired. 

J.  H.  L. — Edinburgh  grants  medical  degrees  for  any 
service.  It  ranks  quite  as  high  as  Dublin. 

F.  Burnett.— Feed  your  rabbits  better,  and  keep 
them  more  clean  as  to  bedding,  and  the  coats  wilt 
come  all  right. 

Dick  Whittington.  —  Breed  now.  No,  the  bald 
spots  will  not  matter.  Rub  with  a  little  vaseliue. 

F.  HAWK. — We  do  not  answer  by  post.  No,  any 
warm  box  will  do. 

Pigeon  Fancier.  ^Get  Wright’s  “Pigeon  Keeper," 
price  3s.  6d.  You  seem  all  at  sea. 

Dovecot. — 1.  Yes,  give  green  food.  2.  Out  of  doors 
in  all  weather  ?  They  must  have  a  sheltered  cot. 

3.  Yes.  4.  Any  kind  of  small  wholesome  grains, 
bread-crumbs,  etc. 

Alfred  Betts. — We  could  not  advise  unless  you 
told  us  ho.v  you  feed.  You  are  giving  the  parra- 
queet  too  fattening  food.  Mix  the  sop  with  a  little 
stewed  apple,  and  give  fresh,  and  fresh  every  day. 
Asthma — as  it  is  called — is  dangerous. 

Medicine. — It  depends  on  what  degree  you  wish  to 
take.  Apply  to  the  Registrar,  enclosing  stamped 
addressed  envelope,  and  you  will  receive  papers 
and  all  information. 

Plato.— 1.  Your  dog  has  canker.  Wash  gently  out- 
each  morning  and  evening  with  warm  water,  then 
drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  a  lotion  containing  four 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce.  Dry  very 
gently  with  a  soft  rag.  Give  mashed  greens  in  the 
food,  and  castor-oil  once  a  week.  2.  Glue  the  eggs, 
in  the  box. 

M.  O.  R. —  Marketing  on  Sunday  was  forbidden  in 
the  laws  of  Athelstan  ;  and  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  in  the  laws  of  King  Ina  of  Wessex,  it  was 
ordered  that,  if  a  slave  worked  on  Sunday  by  his 
lord's  command,  lie  was  to  be  set  free,  and  the  lordi 
fined  thirty  scillingas. 

H.  Steel.— Get  a  Beatrice  paraffin-stove ;  and,  if  it 
is  too  large,  take  it  as  your  model.  It  costs  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  being  very  firm  and 
solid,  may  just  suit  your  boat.  The  charcoal 
would  be  useless. 
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FOR  ENGLAND,  HOME, 
AND  BEAUTY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  NAVY  NINETY  YEARS 
AGO. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  XII.— THE  “GLORIOUS  FIRST  OF 
JUNE”  —  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  ACTION  : 
THEIR  HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS. 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that 
greater  gallantry  may  be,  and  per¬ 
haps  must  be,  shown  by  the  commander- 


He  danced  in  front  of  an  officer.1 
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in-clnef  of  a  fleet  in  a  naval  action  than 
by  the  generalissimo  of  a  lighting  army. 
I  naturally  favour  my  own  service,  it 
may  be  said  ;  but  look,  lads,  at  plain 
facts.  The  general  during  an  engage¬ 
ment  is  really  in  the  rear  ;  to  him  the 
fight  is  but  as  a  game  of  chess,  and  so 
far  as  danger  is  concerned  he  takes  a 
back  seat. 

On  the  other  hand  the  admiral  of  a 
fleet  is,  or  used  to  be,  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  or  poop  of  his  own  ship,  and  that 
ship  usually  the  biggest  and  the  best  of 
the  lot,  while  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
fleet  were  on  it.  The  Admiral  was  the 
centre  around  which  the  whole  tide  of 
battle  rolled  ;  great  things  were  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  ;  he  must  not  only  give 
orders,  but  himself  lead  the  way.  He 
must  be  a  genius  in  tact  and  skill,  and 
a  giant  in  prowess.  He  must  be  a 
hero. 

Black  Dick,  as  soon  as  our  ships 
started,  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy, 
under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  time  he  had  so  longed 
for  had  come  at  last.  His  face  was 
quiet  but  stern,  and  more  than  once 
his  lips  were  seen  to  move  as  if  in 
prayer. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  every 
soul  in  that  splendid  fleet  of  the  wooden 
walls  of  England  was  animated  with 
the  desire  to  b e,  at  the  French ;  every 
heart  was  a  heart  of  oak  beating  with 
joy— 

“  The  stern  joy  that  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

On  the  Blazer,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  the  stillness  that  ever  precedes  a 
great  battle,  the  dread  calm  before  the 
thunderstorm. 

It  was  then  that  Captain  Dawkins 
noticed  Dick  Trelawney  on  deck,  and 
beckoned  to  him. 

“  Mr.  Trelawney,”  he  said,  “  I  do  not 
forget  your  escapade  during  our  last 
little  engagement.  You  are  only  a 
child,  I  would  not  have  you  expose 
yourself.” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Dick,  boldly.  “I 
am  a  man,  because  I  feel  a  man.  Ex¬ 
pose  myself,  sir  !  Why,  sir,  would  you 
have  me  hide  ?  What  would  the  Colonel, 
my  father,  say  ?  ” 

The  Captain  smiled  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  ;  and  yet  it  is  from  boys  such  as  ■ 
Dick  that  future  heroes  are  evolved. 

It  was  strange  at  such  a  time  as  this 
to  hear  the  voice  of  song  in  the  ship, 
while  the  men,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
stood  silent  by  their  guns,  or  moved 
aside  but  for  a  moment  as  boys  scat¬ 
tered  sawdust  on  the  deck  that  so  soon 
would  be  slippery  enough.  Strange 
surely  at  such  a  time  to  listen  to  some 
one  singing.  The  music  was  wafted 
from  below,  borne  aloft  from  the  cock¬ 
pit,  but  heard  distinctly  from  stem  to 
stern  in  bold  rolling  notes  that  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart.  For  honest 
McNab  could  no  more  help  singing  than 
the  birds  can. 

“  Now’s  the  day  and  now ’s  the  hour, 

See  the  front  of  battle  lower, 

See  approach  the  Gallic  power — 

Chains  and  slaverie. 

“  Wha  would  be  a  traitor  knave, 

Wha  would  fill  a  coward's  grave, 

Wha  frae  hame  would  live  a  slave, 

Let  him  turn  and  flee.” 

Black  Dick  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
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had  issued  his  orders ;  he  now  led  the 
way  into  action.  He  dashed  into  the 
French  lines  between  two  of  their  big¬ 
gest  and  best  ships,  the  broadsides  of 
which  he  received  and  returned  with 
interest.  But  he  did  not  mean  to  stay 
and  tight  them. 

No,  Aut  C cesar  aut  nullus  was  his 
motto  now,  and  he  went  for  bigger 
game.  His  guns  were  quickly  reloaded 
and  ready,  and  as  he  brought  his  ship 
up  into  the  wind  close  astern  of  the 
Montagne,  on  which  floated  the  flag  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  he  de¬ 
livered  a  broadside  with  appalling 
effect. 

“  Starboard  now  !  ”  sang  out  Black 
Dick,  to  Mr.  Bowen,  his  master,  who 
was  at  the  helm.  “  Hard  a  starboard, 
Mr.  Bowen  !  ” 

“  If  I  starboard,”  replied  the  brave 
fellow,  “we  shall  run  into  the  Jacobin.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  ship 
of  the  enemy’s  lay  parallel  to  the  Mon¬ 
tagne  in  the  place  where  Black  Dick 
desired  to  be. 

“  What  matters  it  to  you  if  we  do  1  ” 
was  the  stern  reply. 

“  It’s  nothing  to  me,  my  lord.  /  don’t 
care  a  doit.” 

Round  rattled  the  wheel. 

“  I’ll  lay  her  close  enough,”  added 
bold  Bowen,  as  if  talking  to  himself, 
“  to  singe  your  eyelashes,  if  that’s  all.” 

So  right  in  between  the  two  ships 
sailed  the  Queen  Charlotte,  yardarm  to 
yardarm  with  the  big  Montagne.  She 
had  thus  two  adversaries,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  beautifully  our  guns  were 
served. 

The  battle  was  now  general  all  over 
the  lines ;  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  inces¬ 
sant,  fierce,  and  terrible,  lulling  only 
now  and  again  to  give  the  dense  white 
smoke  time  to  clear  away,  then  break¬ 
ing  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury. 

The  carnage  on  board  the  enemy’s 
ships  was  revolting  to  think  of,  the 
scupper-holes  literally  ran  blood,  red¬ 
dening  the  water  around  them,  and  so 
many  were  the  wounded  that  hundreds 
of  them  bled  to  death  for  lack  of  sur¬ 
gical  attention. 

The  Blazer  was  splendidly  handled, 
though  she  suffered  severely,  and  her 
decks  around  some  of  the  guns  were 
like  a  shambles. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  surgeons 
did  their  duty;  they  worked  with  speed, 
but  calmly,  tourniqueting  every  bleed¬ 
ing  seaman  the  moment  he  was  brought 
below,  and  going  back  immediately  to 
the  regular  work  of  attending  to  all  in 
their  proper  turn. 

I  must  describe  here  one  little  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  fight  which  is  worth  record¬ 
ing,  as  showing  the  spirit  of  fun  and 
humour  that  existed  in  the  hearts  of 
our  British  tars  of  these  olden  times, 
and  cropped  up  as  often  as  not  in  the 
very  hour  of  battle. 

Jack  Gregory,  of  the  Blazer,  was  a 
bit  of  a  wag  in  his  way,  somewhat  ex¬ 
citable  too,  but  dearly  beloved  by  his 
messmates,  to  any  of  whom  he  was  ever 
willing  to  do  a  good  turn,  or  even  hand 
his  supplies  and  go  without  himself. 
The  Blazer  was  hand-to-hand  with  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  death  was  dealt  at 
every  broadside. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  cried  he  ;  “  I’m  going 
right  on  board  that  ’ere  frog-eater,  to 
shake  hands  with  a  Moosoo.  Never 


saw  ’em  so  close  before.  “  Here ’s  for 
off.” 

“If  ye  will  be  so  jolly  mad,  Jack,” 
sang  out  a  messmate,  “have  a  cutlass 
with  you.” 

“Cutlass  be  hanged!”  said  Jack; 
“I’ll  bring  you  a  Froggie’s  sword  or 
two.” 

He  was  on  board  the  Frenchman 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken. 

“Whoa-woop!”  he  shouted,  dancing 
in  front  of  an  officer.  “Here’s  British 
play.” 

It  was  a  finely-planted  left-hander 
Jack  gave  between  the  eyes,  which  laid 
him  on  his  back  on  the  deck.  Another 
officer  rushing  up  at  the  same  moment 
received  Jack’s  right  straight  on  the 
stomach.  Before  either  could  recover, 
the  English  tar  had  possessed  himself 
of  both  their  swords  and  regained  his 
own  ship’s  deck. 

One  other  anecdote  : — 

“Whatever  is  that  alongside,”  said 
Bill  Raven  of  the  Brunswick,  to  Tim 
Melody,  a  gun-mate,  during  a  lull  in  the 
action. 

“  Why,”  cried  Tim,  “  if  it  ain’t  his 
Grace’s  cocked-hat  blown  off  by  these 
beggarly  Frenchmen.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Donald  Ogilvie,  a 
young  Scottish  seaman,  of  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind. 

His  Grace  referred  to  was  simply  an 
effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which 
did  duty  as  a  figure-head. 

“  So  it  is,”  said  Donald.  “  And  shall 
it  be  said  that  our  noble  duke  remained 
uncovered  before  the  foe.  Perish  the 
thought  !  I  will  hie  me  aft  and  report 
the  affair  to  our  gallant  skipper  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  forcible  that  he  will  not  refuse 
his  Gi'ace  another  cocked-hat,  even 
should  it  be  his  own.” 

And,  indeed,  so  amused  was  the  cap¬ 
tain  at  this  strange  apjflication,  that 
one  of  his  own  cocked-hats  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Ogilvie,  who  returned  tri- 
um  pliant ;  and  a  carpenter’s  mate  at 
once  clambered  over  the  bows  and 
nailed  the  hat  on  His  Grace’s  wooden 
head,  giving  it  a  bit  of  a  rake  to  one 
side,  just  for  luck,  as  he  expressed  it. 

The  Irish  soldiers  are  said  to 

“  Move  to  death  with  military  glee.” 

So  do  our  British  sailors,  reader,  and 
not  only  the  Irish  among  them,  but  the 
Scotch  and  English  also. 

Probably  no  ship  during  this  momen¬ 
tous  day  was  better  fought  than  the 
old  Marlborough,  and  few  were  more 
severely  mauled. 

She  was  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
action,  and  so  exposed  that  one  after 
another  of  her  masts  were  shot  away, 
mizen,  main,  and  fore,  while  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  were 
grievously  wounded  and  borne  below. 
With  their  chief  apparently  slain,  and 
several  officers  hors  de  combat,  with  guns 
disabled,  with  scupper-holes  running 
blood,  and  a  chaotic  tangle  of  splintered 
masts  and  yards,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
rigging,  no  wonder  the  crew  was  dis¬ 
heartened. 

Should  they  give  in'?  Some  thought 
so  and  even  dared  to  mention  the  word 
“  surrender.” 

But  bold  Monckton,  who  now  com¬ 
manded,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“  Who  breathed  the  word  surrender?” 
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he  shouted,  and  high  over  the  thunders 
of  war  his  voice  could  be  heard,  “  Never 
in  life  will  I  surrender.  Nail  the 
colours  to  the  mizen  stump.  Death 
before  surrender  !  ”* 

A  cannon-ball  had  splintered  the  hen¬ 
coop,  and  just  as  the  lieutenant  uttered 
the  last  word,  a  cock  that  had  flown  on 
top  of  a  half-fallen  yard,  clapped  its 
wings  and  crew. 

“  Death  before  surrender !  ”  This  from 
the  commander. 

“  Cock-a-doodle  doo-oo-oo.”  And  that 
from  the  cock. 

A  laughing,  ringing  cheer  burst  from 
the  men,  with  more  right  hearty  ones  to 
keep  it  whole,  and  the  Marlborough 
continued  to  be  fought  with  might  and 
main. 

So  desperate  was  the  action  between 
these  two  tine  fleets  that  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  victory 
was  virtually  decided  in  favour  of  the 
British. 

This  is  really  putting  the  matter  in 
very  mild  language,  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  gallantly  though  the  French  had 
fought,  they  ran  away  at  last. 

One  of  our  Admiral’s  adversaries  had 
soon  got  sick  of  his  rapid  and  death¬ 
dealing  broadsides,  filled  and  slunk 
away.  This  was  the  Jacobin.  She  fell 
into  other  hands,  however,  and  was  so 
severely  mauled  that  she  sank. 

Though  all  honour  is  due  to  bold 
Black  Dick,  still  even  at  this  date  I 
think  it  a  pity  he  did  not  board  the 
Montagne,  and  carry  her  by  cutlass. 
That  he  could  have  done  so  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  for  in  less  than  an  hour 
one  hundred  of  the  French  admiral’s 
men  lay  dead,  and  over  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  were  wounded. 

It  then  occurred  to  the  Frenchman 
that  he  had  had  about  enough  of  it. 
Captain  Trowbridge’s  words  had  come 
true,  his  friends  had  come  closer  than 
the  enemy  relished.  So  Villaret-.J  oyeuse, 
with  precious  little  joy  left  in  him, 
crowded  sail  and  drew  off. 

Probably  Black  Dick  and  his  merry 
men  were  not  sorry  to  have  a  breathing 
spell. 

Of  course  the  gallant  admiral  of  the 
whipped  Montague  had  not  intended  to 
go  for  good. 

“  Oh,  no  !  certainly  not.” 

He  was  only  letting  the  curtain  fall 
on  the  first  act. 

The  British  should  not  escape  him,  he 
told  his  officers,  or  what  was  left  of 
them,  that  after  making  a  few  repairs 
and  clearing  decks  a  bit,  he  should  re¬ 
turn  and  complete  his  victory  over  the 
perfidious  British. 


*  Captain  Berkeley. 
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Strange  to  say,  however,  Yillaret- 
.J oyeuse  forgot  to  return  ;  and  stranger 
still  to  say,  it  occurred  to  all  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  fleet  to  crowd  sail  and 
follow  their  leader.  When  I  say  all  the  i 
commanders,  I  mean  all  who  could,  for 
if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  nine  or 
[  ten  of  the  enemy’s  ships  fell  into  Black 
!  Dick’s  hands,  and  more  would  have 
done  so  had  our  masts  and  rigging  not 
been  so  badly  damaged. 

There  is  a  very  romantic  and  pretty 
story  told  in  connection  with  this  battle, 
viz.,  that  the  crew  of  the  Vengeur, 
though  they  knew  their  ship  was  sink¬ 
ing  fast,  refused  to  be  rescued  and 
made  prisoners  by  British  boats,  and 
went  down  wildly  cheering,  with  then- 
colours  nailed  to  the  mast.  It  is  a  pity 
so  romantic  a  tale  should  not  have  been 
true ;  but  the  facts  are,  that  the  crew 
were  ready  enough  to  be  saved,  and 
were  rapidly  being  transferred  to  our 
boats  when  the  Vengeur  heeled  and 
sank,  carrying  many  poor  fellows  to 
Davy  Jones  with  her,  and  that  the  so- 
j  called  defiant  cheers  were  naught  save 
the  despairing  cries  of  the  doomed 
sailors.  More ’s  the  pity. 

Of  the  Blazer’s  officers,  the  unlucky 
|  second  lieutenant  was  once  more 
;  wounded,  and,  remarkably  enough,  on 
!  the  same  arm  ;  one  midshipman  was  cut 
in  two  by  a  chain-shot ;  one  had  a  leg- 
shattered,  and  would  never  serve  again ; 
while  the  same  accident  befell  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Spencer  that  occurred  to  his 
wooden  Grace  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
for  Spencer’s  hat  was  carried  away  by 
!  a  grape-shot.  His  head  was  not  in  it 
j  as  luck  would  have  it,  but  a  morsel  of 
scalp  was  lifted  big  enough  to  deluge 
his  face  with  blood.  Peniston  Fairfax 
bound  it  up  with  his  own  handkerchief 
on  the  quarter-deck. 

An  accident  of  a  similar  nature  hap¬ 
pened  to  an  Irishman,  called  Pat 
Lowrie  ;  similar,  but  different. 

Paddy  was  rolled  over  by  a  round 
shot  pretty  early  in  the  action. 

“  Hi,  maties  !  ”  he  cried,  “  bear  me 
gintly  below  to  the  cockpit,  for  sure 
it’s  killed  I  am  entoirely.” 

“Where  are  you  wounded,  Patrick1?” 
asked  a  messmate. 

“  It’s  me  foot,  gossoon  ;  sure,  can’t 
you  see  for  yourself  1  ” 

So  Paddy  was  carried  down,  and  lay 
moaning  and  groaning  in  a  corner,  half- 
hidden  by  smoke,  till  his  turn  came. 

“  Och  !  sorra  on  the  day  I  left  me 
home  in  ould  Oireland,  on  the  Hills  of 
Achlone.  What  will  they  say  when 
they  see  me  hopping  home  witli  only 
one  foot  to  dig  the  praties  with1?  ” 

This  was  Paddy’s  song  as  he  was 
lifted  on  to  the  operating  table. 


The  shoe  was  gone,  the  stocking-foot 
steeped  in  gore. 

But  it  was  not  Paddy’s  gore ;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  One  foot  was  just  as  good  as  the 
other.  Paddy  got  another  shoe — alas  ! 
there  were  too  many  shoes  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  cockpit  that  their  owners  would 
never  need  again — and  went  back  to 
duty.  But  the  laugh  was  never  let 
down  on  this  son  of  green  Erin  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  Blazer. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action  the 
heat  in  the  cockpit  was  stifling,  and  the 
smoke  almost  suffocating. 

“Man!”  cried  McNab,  to  his  chief; 
“  what  a  blessing  a  breath  o’  fresh  air 
would  be.  If  we  could  only  remove 
that  grating  now,”  he  added,  looking  up. 

At  the  very  moment  he  spoke  the  last 
word  a  shot  dropped  from  overhead 
and  shivered  the  grating  to  splinters. 

“  Capital !  capital  !  ”  said  McNab,  as 
soon  as  the  wreck  was  cleared  away. 
“  Nobody  hurt  1  Better  still.  It’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  ;  and 
really,  Doctor  man,  the  atmosphere  is 
considerably  clearer  already.  A  pinch 
o’  snuff  and  a  good  sneeze  now  would 
just — Ah  !  Doctor,  there  comes  more 
work  for  us.” 

The  Scotch  doctor  grew  serious  at 
once  again,  as  another  bleeding  and 
groaning  burden  was  laid  upon  that 
awful  table. 

It  was  not  until  next  day  that  returns 
from  all  the  ships  were  got  in. 

The  carnage  had  indeed  been  fearful, 
but  the  victory  very  complete.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  French 
loss  reached  the  enormous  total,  in  cap¬ 
tured,  killed,  and  wounded,  of  well-nigh 
eight  thousand. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  “glorious 
first  of  June.”  The  pride  of  France  was 
humbled  on  the  sea,  their  splendid  fleet 
destroyed  or  scattered,  and  Britain  still 
ruled  mistress  on  the  ocean. 

And  Black  Dick’s  honour,  that  some 
had  dared  cast  a  slur  upon,  was  sus¬ 
tained  ;  the  clouds  that  for  a  time  had 
risen  on  the  horizon  of  his  fame  were 
swept  away,  had  melted  in  the  blaze  of 
victory  like  mists  before  the  morning 
sun. 

A  brave  officer  was  Black  Dick.  Yes, 
but  all  renown  to  those  daring  lads  who 
fought  beneath  his  flag.  No  wonder 
that  when  these  rough  visaged  sailors 
rushed  to  his  quarter-deck  to  cheer 
and  congratulate  him,  the  tears  welled 
from  his  eyes  and  ran  down  his  fur¬ 
rowed  cheeks  as  he  replied, 

“  No,  no,  my  brave  hearts,  it  is  I  who 
have  to  thank  you.  It  was  you  who 
won  the  battle.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  boys  sorrowfully  saw  the  boat  con¬ 
taining  their  trusty  friends  drift 
down  the  river  without  its  being  in 


CHAPTER  XIII. — A  SERIOUS  CHARGE. 

their  power  to  aid  them.  They  might 
have  followed  along  the  bank,  but  this 
they  knew  would  expose  them  to  the 


fire  of  their  enemies  who  were  lurking 
in  ambush  upon  the  opposite  side. 

“  Arthur,”  said  Bob,  with  emotion- 
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“  I  fear  that  we  have  lost  both  Joe  and 
Lopes.” 

“  I  fear  so,  too,”  returned  his  brother, 
“  and  what  is  worse,  we  can  do  nothing 
to  help  them.” 

“  We  must  keep  close  here  till  night¬ 
fall,”  said  Bob,  “  and  then  make  our 
way  down  the  river,  to  see  if  we  can 
pick  up  some  traces  of  them.  Let  us 
make  up  a  good  fire,  so  that  the  villains 
may  think  we  are  still  here,  and  so 
relax  their  watch.” 

“  Half-hung  Simon  won’t  give  us 
much  trouble  I  expect,”  remarked 
Arthur.  “  Where  did  you  hit  him  1  ” 

“  Somewhere  in  the  arm,  I  fancy.  I 
aimed  higher,  but  he  swung  round  just 
as  I  fired,  and  from  the  way  he  dropped 
the  machete,  I  expect  I  hit  him  in  the 
arm.” 

“Well,  we  must  wait  as  patiently  as 
we  can,  and,  meanwhile,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  poor  old  man’s  body  ; 
it  is  a  shocking  sight  as  it  is,”  said 
Arthur. 

They  removed  the  body  of  Gomez  to 
a  little  room  at  the  side,  and  covered  it 
with  a  sheet.  The  only  thing  of  value 
that  was  left  was  an  antique  silver 
watch  which  had  somehow  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  plunderers.  This  Bob  put 
carefully  in  his  pocket  for  protection, 
but  as  he  did  so  he  fancied  that  he  saw 
a  shadow  flit  by  the  window ;  yet  though 
he  and  Arthur  searched  carefully  they 
could  find  no  one. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  search,  a 
powerful  black  hound,  which  was 
chained  to  a  kennel  outside,  flew  at  them 
with  such  ferocity  that  the  chain  broke, 
and  seizing  Arthur  by  the  collar  of  his 
hunting-shirt,  the  dog  bore  him  to  the 
ground. 

Well  was  it  for  the  boy  that  he  had  a 
brother  whose  hunter’s  experience  had 
taught  him  to  be  prompt  in  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Bob  instantly  drew  his  hunt¬ 
ing-knife  and  passed  it  twice  through 
the  brute’s  body,  who  expired  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  covering  Arthur  with  blood  and 
spattering  the  clothes  of  Bob  with 
many  a  crimson  stain. 

Evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  after 
lighting  a  fire  to  deceive  their  enemies, 
Bob  and  Arthur  mounted  their  horses, 
and  leading  the  two  belonging  to  Joe 
and  Lopes,  set  out  down  the  river  bank, 
the  pack-mule  following  peacefully  in 
the  rear. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  they  hardly 
exchanged  a  word,  for  the  thoughts  of 
both  were  full  of  those  trusty  friends, 
who  they  feared  were  noAV  lost  to  them 
for  ever. 

At  last  Bob  spoke. 

“  Cheer  up,  Arthur  ;  sad  as  it  will  be 
if  poor  Joe  and  Lopes  have  perished,  yet 
we  are  not  so  helpless  after  all,  and  we 
have  the  stronger  reason  to  see  that  jus¬ 
tice  overtakes  the  murderers.  Cifuentes 
and  Simon  shall  find  that,  boys  as  we 
may  be,  we  can  strive  to  do  our  duty.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,”  returned 
his  brother ;  “  but  you  must  allow  that 
the  loss  is  painful  from  its  extreme  sud¬ 
denness  ;  but,  hark,  what  is  that  behind 
us  1  t.Horses’  tramp,  as  I  live !” 

“  Can  Cifuentes  and  Simon  have  dis¬ 
covered  us  1  ”  cried  Bob,  unslinging  his 
rifle  from  his  back.  “  But,  no  ;  listen  to 
the  jingle  of  the  stirrup  irons  and  steel 
scabbards  ;  it  is  a  troop  of  cavalry.” 

“I  believe  the  Mexican  soldiers  are 
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as  great  thieves  as  any  of  the  veritable 
gentlemen  of  the  road ;  but  here  they 
come;  they  are  Lancers,  too.  I  suppose 
they  do  not  want  us.” 

But  Arthur  was  wrong  in  his  con¬ 
jecture,  for  in  an  instant  the  troop  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  whilst  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  sternly  ordered  them  to  halt. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  us,  Senor 
Lieutenant1?”  asked  Bob,  boldly,  no¬ 
ticing  the  rank  of  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand. 

“  It  is  not  your  place  to  question,  hum¬ 
ours,”  was  the  cold  reply.  “  Whence  do 
you  come,  senors  ?  ” 

“From  the  ferry  of  the  St.  Jacinto,” 
answered  Bob  at  once. 

The  officer  exchanged  a  look  with  his 
sergeant. 

“  This  tallies  with  the  information 
that  we  have  received  ;  let  the  boy 
come  forward.” 

A  trooper  with  a  Mexican  boy  be¬ 
hind  him  rode  up  and  saluted  his 
officer. 

“  Do  you  recognise  these  Caballeros  ?” 
asked  the  lieutenant  of  the  boy. 

“  Si  senor,”  answered  he,  “  I  peeped 
through  the  window  of  the  ferry-house 
and  saw  the  bigger  one  ”  (pointing  to 
Bob)  “  take  a  watch  off  the  body  of  old 
Gomez,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 

“  How  came  you  to  be  at  the  ferry  ?  ” 

“  I  was  sent  by  my  mother  to  take 
Gomez  his  weekly  supply  of  maize 
flour,  but  when  I  saw  strange  horses 
about  I  was  frightened  and  hid  my¬ 
self.” 

“  You  did  not  see  a  murder  committed 
there  1 ” 

“Ho,  Senor  Lieutenant;  only  the 
robbery.” 

“  What  did  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  I 
stole  away  to  alarm  the  village,  but, 
meeting  you  on  the  road,  I  reported  it 
all  to  you.” 

“Caballeros,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
turning  to  the  boys,  “  you  have  heard 
this  witness ;  have  you  anything  to 
say  1  ” 

“  Say  to  what  1  ”  asked  Arthur.  “  Are 
we  on  our  trial  ?  ” 

“Say  to  the  charge  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  and  robbed  Pedro  Gomez,  the 
ferryman  of  St.  Jacinto,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Psha  !  ”  returned  Bob  ;  “  we  know 
well  enough  who  murdered  him,  but —  ” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  you  in  the  least,”  an¬ 
swered  the  officer,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  ;  “but  meanwhile  you  must  con¬ 
sider  yourselves  our  prisoners  and  come 
with  us  to  the  Alcalde.” 

At  a  secret  sign  from  the  officer  the 
Lancers  had  been  closing  round  them, 
and  before  they  could  offer  the  slightest 
resistance  they  were  seized  and  dis¬ 
armed. 

“  You  shall  repent  of  this  outrage  !  ” 
cried  Bob,  fiercely. 

“  I  am  only  doing  my  duty,”  answered 
the  officer,  coldly.  “Sergeant  Juan, 
search  the  prisoners.” 

The  sergeant  performed  his  duty  ex- 
peditiously,  and  then  made  his  report 
to  the  officer  as  follows:  “Younger 
prisoner,  clothes  saturated  with  blood, 
collar  torn  as  if  in  a  struggle.  Elder 
prisoner,  clothes  spotted  with  blood, 
hunting-knife  stained  with  same,  old 
silver  watch  in  pocket.” 

“  Boy,”  asked  the  lieutenant,  “  do  you 
recognise  this  watch  ?  ” 


“  Certainly,”  answered  the  lad  ;  “  it 
belongs  to  old  Gomez  ;  he  has  had  it  for 
years.” 

“  Form  an  escort  for  the  prisoners, 
Sergeant  Juan,  and  move  forward  at 
once,”  commanded  the  lieutenant. 

“  But,”  cried  Bob,  impetuously,  “  we 
are  in  search  of  friends  who  are  in  the 
greatest  peril !  Make  us  prisoners,  if 
you  like,  but  come  down  to  the  rapids 
and  help  us  to  search  for  them.” 

The  officer’s  lip  curled  contemptu¬ 
ously,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

“Sergeant  Juan,”  he  said,  “if  the 
prisoners  attempt  to  escape,  cut  them 
down.  Forward,  men  !  Walk — trot !  ” 
and,  turning  their  back  upon  the  St. 
Jacinto,  the  troop  of  Lancers  started  at 
a  sharp  trot,  bearing  away  the  brothers 
prisoners  in  the  midst  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — A  TIMELY  WITNESS. 

After  an  hour’s  quick  riding  the 
troop  of  Lancers  halted  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  village,  and  the  lieutenant, 
pointing  to  a  house  of  rather  better 
appearance  than  the  rest,  said  to  one  of 
the  troopers,  “Ride  up,  and  tell  the 
Alcalde  that  I  have  two  American 
prisoners  who  are  accused  of  robbery 
and  murder  at  the  ferry  of  St. 
Jacinto.” 

The  trooper  obeyed  his  orders,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  message 
that  the  Alcalde  would  feel  honoured 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  lieutenant, 
and  would  also  feel  obliged  by  his 
bringing  up  the  prisoners  under  a  safe 
escort. 

In  another  moment  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mexican  magistrate. 
That  official  was  a  little  plump  man, 
excessively  nervous,  but  at  the  same 
time  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  his; 
own  importance. 

“  Buenos  diaz,  Senor  Lieutenant,” 
cried  he,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
room.  “  We  have  to  thank  you  for  cap¬ 
turing  these  American  cut-throats ;  but 
we  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  mur¬ 
derous  doings.” 

“We  are  not  Americans,  but  free¬ 
born  Englishmen,”  cried  Bob,  indig¬ 
nantly  ;  “  and  as  for  being  cut-throats, 
you  must  prove  us  to  be  such  first.” 

“  Here  is  a  young  game-cock,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  magistrate,  permitting  the 
hugh  cigarette  which  he  was  smoking 
to  go  out  in  his  astonishment.  “  Do 
you  not  know  that  in  all  countries  re¬ 
spect  is  due  to  a  magistrate  1  ” 

“Yes,”  broke  in  Arthur,  “but  the 
magistrate  must  first  prove  himself 
worthy  of  respect.” 

“  Senor  Alcalde,”  remarked  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  “  I  fear  that,  young  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  hardened  criminals.  It 
would  be  as  well  for  you  to  read  them 
a  severe  lesson.” 

“  How  dare  you  say  that,”  cried  Bob, 
vehemently. 

“  Silence  in  the  court,”  exclaimed  the. 
Alcalde,  “and  let  the  case  proceed. 
Senor  Lieutenant,  will  you  oblige  me 
by  making  your  statement.” 

The  lieutenant  did  so  in  a  few  concise 
words ;  then  the  boy  was  called,  who 
repeated  his  evidence ;  and  next  Ser¬ 
geant  Juan,  who  spoke  to  the  finding 
of  the  watch  upon  the  elder  prisoner, 
and  its  identification  by  the  Mexican 
lad. 
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The  Alcalde  frowned  and  bit  his  lips  ; 
the  case  not  unnaturally  appeared  to 
him  a  very  strong  one.  Then,  turning 
to  the  prisoners,  he  asked  them  what 
they  had  to  say  in  their  defence. 

it  Bob’s  request  Arthur,  who  was 
much  the  cooler  of  the  two,  made  a 
plain  and  lucid  statement,  beginning 
with  the  murder  of  James  Sedgwick, 
■and  concluding  with  the  attack  upon 
them  by  Cifuentes  and  Half-hung 
Simon,  and  the  destruction,  as  they 
feared,  of  their  two  friends,  Indian  Joe 
and  Lopes  the  Tigrero. 

“  A  reasonable  story  to  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  a  magistrate  of  his  honour’s 
well-known  sagacity,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of 
his  lip.  “  Two  innocent  boys  robbing 
a  dead  body,  two  murderous  ruffians 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Jacinto, 
and  two  witnesses  to  character  who  are 
supposed  to  be  drowned.” 

“  Shame,”  cried  Bob,  boiling  over 
with  passion.  “It  is  not  for  you  to 
comment  upon  my  brother’s  state¬ 
ment.” 

“Silence,  silence!”  shouted  the  Al¬ 
calde,  raising  himself  from  his  seat. 

The  evidence  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
warrant  my  committing  the  accused  fo-r 
trial,  and  1  shall  remit  them  to  Puebla, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Superior  Court 
there.  Bind  the  prisoners  and  conduct 
them  forthwith  to  Puebla.” 

“  Bind  us  !  ”  cried  Bob  ;  “  not  if  I  can 
prevent  it !  ”  and,  making  one  bound 
upon  the  lieutenant,  who  stood  with 
an  ill-concealed  smile  on  his  face,  he 
snatched  his  sabre  from  its  scabbard 
and  promptly  stood  upon  the  defensive, 
whilst  Arthur,  seizing  a  stool  which 
stood  near  him,  imitated  his  brother’s 
example. 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  for,  wild 
with  passion,  the  Alcalde  motioned  to 
the  Lancers  who  formed  the  escort  to 
fall  upon  the  brothers  ;  and  assuredly 
blood  would  hare  been  shed  had  not  a 
man,  whose  clothes  were  covered  with 
dust,  and  whose  face  showed  marks  of 
the  deepest  excitement,  burst  into  the 
court,  almost  overturning  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  doing  so. 

“Justice,  Senor  Alcalde!  justice!” 
panted  he. 

“You  know  justice  can  always  be 
obtained  here,”  answered  the  Alcalde, 
stiffly.  “  But  tell  me  why  you  burst 
into  the  court  and  disturb  its  delibera¬ 
tions  like  this  ?  ” 

“  There  has  been  a  diabolical  murder 
committed  at  the  ferry  of  the  St. 
Jacinto,”  cried  the  man,  “and  I  have 
come  to  denounce  the  murderers  !  ” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  replied  the  Alcalde,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands,  “more  corroborative 
evidence  !  Did  you  see  the  young 
villains  actually  commit  the  murder!” 

“  What  young  villains  ?  ”  asked  the 
new-comer,  with  a  face  of  genuine 
astonishment. 

“  Why,  these,  the  prisoners  here,  are 
the  murderers  of  Pedro  Gomez,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Alcalde. 

“Your  honour  is  mistaken.  I  saw 
poor  Pedro  Gomez  stabbed  by  Cifuentes, 
a  noted  picaro,  and  afterwards  brutally 
scalped  by  a  man  called  Half-hung 
Simon,  to  make  believe  that  the  deed 
was  done  by  Indians.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  advance?” 
exclaimed  the  bewildered  Alcalde  ;  “  or 
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is  it  a  plot  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice? 
And  yet  1  seem  to  know  your  face." 

“To  be  sure  your  worship  does  I 
am  Carlos  Martinez,  and  have  owned  a 
hacienda  here  for  the  last  twelve  years 
— ever  since  the  death  of  my  Uncle 
Tomaso,”  returned  the  man. 

“  And  you  saw  Pedro  Gomez  mu  r- 
dered  ? " 

“  As  plainly  as  I  see  your  honourable 
worship.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  saw  the  two  men  ride  up  to 
Gomez,  who  was  sitting  outside  his 
house  smoking :  and  after  a  few  words 
Cifuentes,  who  I  knew  well  by  sight, 
stabbed  him,  and  then  Simon  scalped 
him.  I  had  to  make  a  long  round  to 
get  to  Caiman’s  Ford,  and  then  came  on 
straight  to  tell  your  worship  of  the 
deed.” 

“  Then  these  young  men  are  innocent 
of  killing  Gomez  to-day?” 

“  Evidently,  since  I  saw  him  mur¬ 
dered  yesterday,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Young  men,”  said  the  Alcalde,  with 
an  air  of  intense  severity,  “  you  are  dis¬ 
charged.  Be  more  careful  for  the  future, 
and  do  not  let  me  see  you  before  me 
again.” 

But  the  lieutenant  was  desirous  of 
hearing  more,  and  it  was  soon  arranged 


that  steps  should  be  taken  to  try  and 
secure  the  murderers.  Meanwhile  the 
boys  were  free  to  leave  if  they  would,  a 
note  of  their  destination  being  made  in 
case  of  their  being  needed  later  on  to 
give  evidence. 

Before  the  interview  was  over  the 
lieutenant,  who  proved  after  all  not  at 
all  a  bad  fellow,  stepped  forward. 

“  Senor,”  said  he  to  Bob,  “  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  acted  rightly  in  this 
matter  There  is  nothing  derogatory  in 
making  such  a  confession,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  offer  my  excuses  to  your 
brother  for  the  rude  and  unbecoming 
manner  in  which  I  behaved  towards 
him.” 

As  soon  as  Bob  heard  this  frank  ex¬ 
planation  he  glanced  towards  his 
brother  with  a  meaning  look.  Arthur 
was  not  slow  in  taking  the  hint,  and, 
springing  forward,  grasped  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  hand  with  a  warm  pressure, 
and  in  a  moment  a  reconciliation  was 
established.  After  a  brief  leave-taking, 
Bob  and  Arthur  mounted  their  horses, 
driving  those  of  Joe  and  Lopes,  together 
with  the  pack-mule,  before  them,  and 
set  out  upon  their  mission  of  search  to 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Jacinto. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 

OK,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 
By  Charles  Deslys. 


ate  in  the 
month  of  August, 
on  a  hot  and  dusty 
afternoon,  three  horsemen  were  riding 
up  Mount  Faoueck  towards  the  little 
chapel  where  Efflarn  and  Clothilda  had 
parted. 

“  A  few  ste.ps  more,  my  friends,  said 


Efflam,  “  and  we  shall  see  the  castle- 
look,  there  it  is  !  ” 

But  scarcely  had  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
it  than  he  exclaimed,  ; 

“Woe  is  me  !  I  have  come  too  late.” 

Not  only  did  no  banner  float  from 
the  tower,  not  only  did  no  sentinel  pace 
the  walls,  but  the  walls  seemed  in  places 
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broken  clown,  and  the  tower  had  been 
shorn  of  its  battlements,  and  leant  as 
if  it  were  going  to  fall. 

Count  Efflam  urged  his  horse'  to  a 
gallop  and  rode  furiously  towards  the 
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And  on  the  threshold  of  the  tower  a 
man  of  tall  stature  appeared. 

“Eomarik  !”  said  Count  Efflam, 
“  Eomarik,  is  it  you  ?  ” 

Too  excited  to  reply,  Eomarik  came 


excited  the  troops  to  a  final  attack. 
The  defenders  were  massacred  ;  the 
countess  and  her  baby  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Alone  of  the  men,  Eomarik  was  not 
killed.  As  he  was  about  to  be  slain, 
Morgana’s  voice  was  heard, 

“Stop!”  she  commanded.  “That 
man  belongs  to  me.  Once  before  I 
cured  him  of  a  mortal  wound,  and  it  is 
a  law  of  God  to  spare  those  to  whom 
we  have  given  life.” 

But  there  was  a  discontented  murmur 
among  the  crowd. 

“  Obey  !  ”  she  added.  “  But  fear  not 
that  your  vengeance  will  be  cheated.  I 
want  but  his  life,  and  I  reserve  him  for 
a  fate  worse  than  death.  Seize  him, 
and  light  a  fire.” 

And  not  long  afterwards  Eomarik 
was  blinded  for  life.  And  it  was  with 
a  roar  as  of  the  blinded  lion  that  he 
finished  his  terrible  story. 

“  But,”  said  the  count,  “are  you  sure 
you  are  right  ?  You  say  my  wife  and 
child  are  alive,  and  that  they  were  un¬ 
wounded  in  their  retreat?” 

“  Yes,  master,”  said  llomarik  ;  “  but 
I  have  something  better  to  prove  it 
than  the  witness  of  my  eyes.  It  was  to 
wait  for  your  return  that  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  here.  I  have  a.  message  for  you.” 

“  A  message  !  And  from  whom  ?  ” 

“From  Morgana.” 

“  From  Morgana  1  ” 

“  That  seems  strange  to  you?  Oh  !  I 
was  astonished  when  I  returned  to 
consciousness  some  days  afterwards, 
and  in  the  hand  that  saved  me  I  recog¬ 
nised  Morgana’s.” 

“  Her  hand  !  But  why?” 

“  I  soon  knew.  ‘  Do  not  thank  me,’ 
she  said.  ‘  I  am  here  because  you  are 
useful  to  me,  because  I  have  something 
for  you  to  do.  You  must  wait  till  your 
master  returns,  and  tell  him  in  my 
name  he  has  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
countess  ;  that  they  are  in  my  power, 
and  that  if  the  count  will  do  as  I  wish,, 
he  will  be  happier  and  more  powerful 
than  he  ever  dreamed.’  Those  were 
her  very  words,  master.  ‘You  can  tell 
him,’  she  said,  ‘as  soon  as  he  comes 
back,  that  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  wife 
and  son  he  has  only  to  send  for  me,  and 
I  will  come  and  take  him  to  them.’  ” 

“  Did  she  promise  that  ?  ”  asked  the 
count. 

And  in  reply  came  the  voice  of  Mor¬ 
gana  herself. 

“  I  am  here !  If  you  wish  me  to  keep 
my  promise  you  have  only  to  follow’ 
me.  Come  !  ” 

And  in  front  and  above  them  stood 
King  Morvan’s  widow,  whose  long, 
dark-hued  mantle  and  burning  eyes 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
osprey,  ready  to  swoop  on  her  prey. 

Barthold’s  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
towards  her  and  seize  her 

“  Hostage  for  hostage  !  ”  shouted  lie. 
“Nowr  you  shall  not  escape  us,  miserable 
sorceress ! ” 

And  his  hand  grasped  Morgana’s 
shoulder. 

The  Druidess  did  not  move. 

Calmly,  and  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
she  said, 

“Madman  !  do  you  think  I  can  fear? 
Think  you  you  can  chain  my  will  ?’ 
Know  that  no  creature  of  flesh  will  ever 
prevail  against  Morgana.  When  she 
wills  she  can  render  herself  invisible. 


castle,  followed  by  Amaury  and  Bar¬ 
thold. 

The  count  soon  reached  the  first  wall 
and  dismounted  Pieces  of  roof  and 
masses  of  masonry,  and  fragments  of  all 
sorts  strewed  his  path.  The  sight  was 
a  terrible  one  to  him  ;  but  he  kept  on, 
r.nd  from  time  to  time  he  called  in  de¬ 
spair, 

“  Clothilda  !  Clothilda  !  ” 

There  wras  no  reply.  Save  the  sound 
made  by  the  three  knights,  all  was 
.silent;  a  dull,  heavy  silence  as  of  the 
grave. 

Through  the  second  line  of  defences 
the  knights  went.  Before  them  stood 
the  dwelling-house,  now  in  ruins,  amid 
the  same  desolation  and  silence  ;  and 
here  and  there  were  stains  of  blood. 

It  seemed  as  though  no  human  crea¬ 
ture  had  survived  the  sack  of  the  castle, 
and  that  the  animals  themselves,  even 
the  birds  of  the  air,  had  fled  from  it  in 
terror. 

The  count  again  called  Clothilda. 

Suddenly,  from  a  lower  chamber  in 
the  base  of  the  tower,  there  came  the 
vound  of  a  dog  barking  ;  and  the  bark 
<vas  a  joyous  one.  Then  a  dog  ap¬ 
peared — a  splendid  hound — with  ears  up 
and  nostrils  open,  who  leapt  over  the 
ruins  to  the  count’s  feet,  smelt  him 
round  to  make  sure  of  him,  and  then 
rose  and  laid  his  paws  on  his  shoulders, 
and  began  to  lick  his  face  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  known  to  dog-na¬ 
ture. 

“  Bugh  !  ”  said  his  master,  “  Bugh, 
are  you  the  only  living  thing  to  wel¬ 
come  me  ?  ” 

And  with  eyes  filling  with  tears  the 
count  sat  down  on  a  stone  at  his  side. 

The  faithful  animal  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  as  if  he  wmuld  answer, 
rushed  back  to  the  tower  with  a  plain¬ 
tive  moan. 

“  There  is  some  one  there,”  said  the 
count,  rising  ;  “  there  is  some  one  there, 
but  who,  Bugh  ?  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

A  voice  replied, 

“  My  master  !  Is  that  not  my  master’s 
voice  that  I  hear  ?  ” 


forward  very  slowly,  his  hands  beating 
the  air,  and  stumbling  at  each  step 
among  the  ruins. 

“  But  come  on,”  said  his  master, 
“  come  on,  come  here.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  giant,  with  still 
stronger  agitation,  “  Ah,  my  good  mas¬ 
ter  !  Tell  me  is  it.  really  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  count,  astonished, 
“  do  you  not  recognise  me  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  my  master,  they  have  put  out 
my  eyes.  I  cannot  see.” 

“  Eomarik  !  my  poor  Eomarik  !  ”  said 
the  count,  seizing  him  by  the  hand  and 
leading  him  to  a  seat.  “Ah,  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  Clothilda  ?  ” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  man’s 
face  as  the  question  was  asked.  Efflam 
noticed  it. 

“Answer,”  said  he,  “answer,  I  pray 
you  !  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  blind  man,  “  it  was 
not  my  fault.  I  promised  to  watch 
over  her,  and  I  did.  It  was  fate  that 
conquered  us — hunger,  and  the  death  of 
all.  I  remained  almost  alone,  and 
though  I  say  it,  I  had  to  fight  at  last 
like  a  lion.” 

“  1  believe  you,  Eomarik,  I  believe 
you.  But  are  they  dead  ?  ” 

“  No.  They  live.” 

“  But  where  is  she  ?  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  They  have  been  taken  a  Way,  I  know 
not  where.” 

And  then  the  blind  man  told  the 
story  of  the  siege,  which  we  must  give 
in  fewer  words. 

Shortly  after  the  count’s  departure, 
Morgana  herself,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  made  a  general  as¬ 
sault,  which  was  repulsed  ;  and  then 
Janika  got  away  through  the  enemy’s 
lines  to  warn  the  count  of  the  danger. 
The  countess  behaved  splendidly  ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  due  to  her  energy  and 
contempt  of  danger,  and  her  care  of  the 
wounded,  that  the  castle  held  out  for 
more  than  a  year. 

But  famine  appeared,  the  garrison 
was  blockaded,  no  help  was  forth¬ 
coming,  and  Morgana,  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared  for  some  time,  came  back,  and 
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and  escape  from  the  firmest  grasp  as 
easily  as  water.  1  can  strike  with  the 
lightning  those  who  touch  me  ” 

“  We’ll  see  that,”  said  Barthold,  very 
coolly,  seizing  her  hands  in  a  grip  of 
iron,  and  looking  straight  into  her  face. 

But  Morgana  did  not  transform  her¬ 
self  into  a  flash  of  lightning  or  into 
smoke.  On  the  contrary,  she  sat  down, 
and  placidly  remarked, 

“  Your  boldness  pleases  me  and  dis¬ 
arms  me.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  you, 
and  I  have  other  ways  of  showing  my 
power.  If  in  an  hour  I  do  not  return 
to  the  Countess  Clothilda,  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  her  have  my  orders  to 


kill  her.  What  says  Count  Efflam  to 
that?” 

The  count  exclaimed, 

“  Leave  her  alone,  Barthold.  Set  her 
free  !  ” 

The  Frison  obeyed. 

“  You  see,  Barthold,”  said  Morgana, 
leaning  on  a  broken  arch.  “  Thank 


you,  count-  and  now  let  us  talk  to  each 
other ' 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?’' 
asked  Clothilda’s  husband 

“  To  tell  vou  the  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
terview  1  have  come  to  offer  you.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Your  companions  must  not  follow 
us,  or  stir  from  these  ruins.” 

Amaury  and  Barthold  at  once  pro¬ 
tested.  , 

“  We  will  not  wait  here  till  the  count 
comes  back.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  you  long,  only 
for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  setting  of 
the  moon.  When  she  has  gone  you  can 


do  as  you  like,  but  till  then  you  are  the 
prisoners  of  your  honour.  Promise  me !  ’ 
“We’ll  promise  that,”  said  Amaury 
and  Barthold. 

“As  for  you,  Count  Efflam,  you  must 
give  me  your  word  to  follow  me  alone 
and  with  your  eyes  bandaged,  and  in  the 
same  way  to  come  back  if  you  reject  my 


offers  You  must  not  attempt  to  find 
out  the  way  1  take  you,  or  in  any  way 
abuse  the  confidence  I  place  in  you.” 

“  But,”  said  the  count,  “what  are  the 
offers  you  speak  of  ?  ” 

“  That  I  will  only  tell  you  in  Clo¬ 
thilda’s  presence,  when  we  are  alone 
with  her.” 

“And  if  I  refuse,  when  shall  I  rejoin 
my  companions  ?  ” 

“At  sunrise  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

The  count  was  about  to  consent  when 
Amaury  intervened. 

“What  guarantee  have  we  that  this 
is  not  some  new  trap  ?  Who  will  assure 
us  that  Count  Efflam  will  come  back 
safe  and  sound  ?  ” 

“I  give  you  my  word,”  said  Morgana; 
“and  Romarik  can  tell  you  that  my 
word  is  as  good  as  yours.” 

Amaury  and  Barthold  were,  however, 
far  from  being  convinced.  They  each 
took  one  of  the  count’s  hands,  and  with 
their  free  hands  threatened  Morgana. 

“Woe  to  you  if  evil  comes  to  a  single 
hair  of  his  head  !  ”  they  said. 

“  I  have  promised,”  said  Morgana, 
disdainfully  ;  “but  the  hour  is  passing, 
and  Clothilda  is  waiting  for  us.” 

And,  as  if  sure  of  being  followed,  she 
walked  away. 

“Leave  me,  my  friends.  Let  me  go 
to  her  I  love  !  Till  to-morrow,  Heaven 
keep  you  !  ” 

And  he  hastened  after  Morgana. 

“  Heaven  keep  you  !  ”  said  Barthold 
and  Amaury,  leaning  forward,  and  with 
deep  anxiety  watching  their  friend’s 
departure. 

Soon  his  shadow  and  that  of  his  guide 
were  lost  in  the  night,  and  soon  the 
noise  of  their  footsteps  died  away  in 
the  distance. 

The  two  paladins  drew  themselves  up, 
and  sighed, 

“Fear  nothing,”  said  Romarik;  “I 
know  not  what  may  be  her  secrets  with 
the  count  ;  but  I  can  answer  that  he  is 
safe  with  her.  You  see,  it  has  been  the 
same  with  his  wife  and  child.” 

“Yes,”  said  Amaury;  “but  she  is  a 
prisoner.  Suppose  the  count  is  kept 
prisoner !  ” 

“We  were  wrong  not  to  insist  on 
being  his  escort,”  said  Barthold. 

“  It  is  a  crime  to  have  let  him  go  like 
that,”  said  Amaury.  “  He  is  in  agony 
and  despair,  and  we  ought  not  to  have 
left  him  defenceless  in  that  woman’s 
power.” 

And  impetuously  he  made  as  though 
he  would  have  followed  the  count. 

“Brother,”  said  Barthold,  “we  pro¬ 
mised.” 

“Well  said,”  spake  the  blind  man,  “but 
there  is  one  here  who  made  no  promise, 
one  of  whom  Morgana  did  not  think, 
and  who  can  find  his  master’s  track 
much  better  than  you  can.  Go,  Bugh, 
go  !  But  come  back.  Go  !  ” 

And  Romarik  let  slip  the  dog,  that 
till  then  he  had  kept  back.  Bugh 
seemed  to  thoroughly  understand  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  bounded  oft’  without 
even  a  bark  that  might  ha.ve  betrayed 
him. 

“  But,”  said  Barthold,  “  the  sorceress 
is  sure  to  have  had  an  escort  hidden 
somewhere  about ;  and  if  she  sees  she 
is  followed  by  the  dog  she  will  order 
him  to  be  killed.” 

“No,”  said  Romarik,  proudly  ;  “you 
do  not  know  Bugh.  He  will  not  allow 


“  ‘  I  am  here ! 
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himself  to  be  caught  He  will  follow 
the  trail,  and  come  back  to  act  as  your 
guide.  You  are  astonished,  perhaps  ? 
Our  Breton  hounds  are  unlike  other 
dogs  ;  and  Bugh  is  a  dog  that  has  never 


had  his  equal.  And  the  count  knows 
him  well.  Cousin  Landrik  and  I  trained 
him  specially  for  our  master’s  service. 
When  we  went  hunting,  he  used  to  go 
two  or  three  hours  in  advance,  and 
then  come  and  lead  us  to  the  game. 
When  we  went  to  battle  he  acted  as 
scout,  and  returned  to  lead  us  to  the 
enemy.  Bugh  is  a  master-dog,  and 
during  the  siege  fought  in  the  ranks 
like  a  soldier.  He  will  come  back,  be 
sure.” 

“  But  if  the  count  is  in  danger  ?  ” 

“  ‘  What  can  you  do  but  wait  till  the 
moon  sets'?’”  as  Morgana  said.  “Are 
you  not  the  prisoners  of  your  word  ?  ” 

The  last  argument  admitted  not  of 
reply  ;  and  Amaury  and  Barthold  were 
silent. 

“Take  advantage  of  the  few  hours  to 
refresh  yourselves  by  a  little  sleep,” 
said  Bomarik.  “  Come  in  and  share  my 
frugal  meal.” 

They  soon  reached  the  lower  room  in 
the  tower,  where  there  was  a  large  heap 
of  fei’n,  some  big  benches  that  had 
escaped  the  fire,  and  on  a  large  stone 
table  that  the  victors  had  not  been  able 
to  break,  some  buckwheat  cakes,  a 
quarter  of  venison,  some  cooked  vege¬ 
tables,  and  two  stoneware  jugs,  one  full 
of  milk,  the  other  of  that  fermented 
liquor  that  was  then  drunk  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  West. 

At  the  sight  of  this  elaborate  feast, 
which  was  lighted  up  by  two  pine- 
torches  on  the  wall,  the  paladins  ex¬ 
claimed  in  astonishment ;  but  Bomarik 
did  not  share  in  their  surprise. 

“I  was  certain  Morgana  had  brought 
some  one  with  her  to  renew  my  stock 
of  provisions,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  offer 
you  hospitality.” 

“  What  !  ”  said  Barthold  ;  “does  Mor¬ 
gana  supply  you  with  food  ?  ” 

“  She  kept  me  from  dying  of  my 
wounds,  why  should  she  not  continue 
her  work  until  my  master’s  return  1  ” 

“  But  have  these  things  changed  the 
very  just  resentment  you  feel  towards 
her  ?  ”  asked  Amaury. 

“  No,”  said  he  ;  “  I  do  not  forget,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  come. 

“  Till  to-morrow,”  he  continued,  less 
solemnly,  “  there  is  truce  for  me  and  for 
you.  if  the  count  does  not  come  back, 
then  we  will  seek  him.  Now  eat  and 
drink.” 

“But  will  not  you  sit  at  the  table 
with  us  ?  ”  asked  Barthold. 

“Thank  you,  I  am  not  hungry,”  said 
the  blind  man. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  travellers,  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  after  their  long  journey,  and 


they  set  to  woi’k  vigorously  on  the 
quarter  of  venison,  but  not  until  they 
had  said  to  their  host,  “Lie  down  on 
the  fern,  Bomarik,  and  seek  a  little  for¬ 
getfulness  in  sleep.” 

“I  sleep  no  more!”  said  the  blind 
man. 

Seeing  that  his  was  a  calamity 
nothing^  could  console,  Barthold  and 
his  companion  finished  their  meal  in 
silence.  Then  they  lay  down  on  the 
fragrant  fern,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

The  moon  had  reached  the  zenith  ; 
the  blind  man  crouched  at  the  door, 
watching  over  the  sleep  of  his  guests. 

Suddenly  the  bark  of  a  dog  was 
heard.  The  paladins  awoke  together 
as  Bugh  sprang  to  Bomarik’s  feet. 
Both  dog  and  man  seemed  strangely 
excited. 

“  What  is  it ?  ”  asked  Amaury. 

Bomarik  shook  his  head  and  mut¬ 
tered,  “  When  Bugh  went  away  he  had 
not  this  strap  round  his  neck.” 

“  Well,  what  does  it  mean  1  ” 

“  That  Bugh  has  been  made  prisoner. 
But  by  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  Morgana’s  people,  of  course. 
They  discovered  his  pursuit,  and  natu¬ 
rally —  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  that  may  be.  But  for  the 
dog  to  have  been  taken  unawares,  the 
count  himself  must  have  called  him —  ” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  the  count  himself  did  not 
suspect  he  was  on  his  track.  Because 
it  is  impossible  that  Bugh  was  detected 
or  seen  by  his  master.  Oh,  I  know  the 
dog  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  suppose,  then  ?  ” 

“  It  means,”  said  the  blind  man,  feel¬ 
ing  the  dog,  “  that  His  master  uttered  a 
cry  of  anger  or  grief,  and  that  cry  the 
dog  took  for  a  call.” 

“  In  that  case  the  count  has  been  in¬ 
sulted,  threatened — struck,  perhaps.” 

“  I  fear  so.  But  if  the  master  had 
been  killed  the  assassins  would  have 
killed  the  dog  on  his  master’s  body.  If 
they  spared  Bugh  it  must  be  because 
his  master  is  living.  It  may  be  he  is 
well,  for  it  is  to  his  intercession  the  dog 
owes  his  freedom.” 

“  I  see  it  all,”  said  Barthold,  who, 
like  his  younger  brother-in-arms,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  blind  man’s  deductions  with 


increasing  anxiety  “I  see  it  all.  The 
count,  to  make  sure  of  an  escort,  wished 
the  clog  to  follow,  and,  knowing  his  in 
telligence,  and  that  he  would  run  back 
to  us,  cut  the  strap.” 

“Cut?”  said  the  blind  man.  “No! 
the  strap  has  been  broken.  See  !  Be¬ 
sides,  the  knot  is  made  so  that  it  looks 
as  though  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  strangle  the  dog.  When  he  reached 
me  he  was  panting  as  if  he  was  suffo¬ 
cated.  Again,  his  skin  is  wet  below 
the  strap,  and  the  strap  was  wet  but  a 
short  time  ago.  He  crossed  the  water 
before  they  put  on  the  strap.  But  how 
did  he  get  back,  then  ?  ” 

And  Bomarik  rose  and  walked  with 
staggering  steps  among  the  ruins,  a 
prey  to  the  keenest  anguish.  He  shook 
and  panted  as  though  at  some  frightful 
peril  of  which  he  dreamt  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  which  his  instinct  and  not  his 
eyes  revealed. 

Amaury  and  Barthold  were  quite  as 
much  agitated,  and  followed  all  the 
blind  man’s  movements  for  a  time.  At 
last  they  said, 

“  Bomarik  !  here  is  the  day  !  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Take  your  arms,  mount  your  horses, 
and  hasten  in  search  of  the  count.” 

At  the  last  word  Bugh,  who  seemed 
to  understand  all,  gave  a  loud  bark  and 
bounded  a  few  steps  in  advance,  as  if 
to  show  the  way. 

“You  see!”  said  Bomarik.  “The 
hound  thinks  as  I  do.  The  dog  tells  us 
his  master  is  in  peril.  Let  us  be  off  at 
once.” 

The  knights  had  already  gone  into 
the  tower  and  were  arming  themselves. 
The  horses,  which  had  been  turned  loose 
in  the  green  vale  round  the  castle,  were 
called,  and  came  to  their  masters  at 
once. 

Amaury  and  Barthold  started,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bomarik,  who  had  Bugh  for 
his  conductor,  and  were  soon  outside 
the  two  rings  of  the  dismantled  for¬ 
tress. 

But  as  they  reached  the  large  bread  i 
which  now  served  as  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  they  suddenly  stoj:>ped. 

A  numerous  troop  of  armed  men  were 
coming  towards  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITIhe  effect  of  the  letter  may  be  more 
X  easily  imagined  than  expressed.  The 
audience  received  it  first  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  then  with  consternation,  and 
finally,  as  the  light  dawned  in  on  their 
minds,  with  laughter.  Railsford  alone 
looked  serious  and  bewildered. 

As  for  Mr.  Bickers,  his  face  turned 
white,  and  he  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  would  spring  at  Mr.  Roe’s  throat. 
He  snatched  the  letter  from  the  chair¬ 
man’s  hand  and  looked  at  it,  and  then 
stared  round  him  on  the  amused  faces 
of  his  colleagues. 

“  You  have  been  hoaxed,  I  fear,”  said 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Bickers  said  nothing,  but  pointed 
to  the  parcel. 

“Am  I  to  open  it?”  asked  the  chair¬ 
man. 

“  Yes,  yes  !  ”  said  the  master,  hoarsely. 

Mr.  Roe  obeyed,  and  disclosed  the 
turf,  amid  another  general  laugh,  in 
which  all  but  Railsford  and  Mr.  Bickers 
joined. 

The  latter  had  by  this  time  lost  his 
self-control.  He  glared  round  him  like  a 
baited  animal,  and  then,  rounding  sud¬ 
denly  on  Railsford,  exclaimed,  “  This  is 
your  doing  !  You  are  at  the  bottom  of 
this  !” 

Railsford  vouchsafed,  no  reply  but  a 
contemptuous  shrug.  He  was  in  no 
humour  to  see  the  joke.  Disgust  was 
his  one  sensation. 

“  Order,  please,”  said  the  chairman. 
“  These  meetings,  if  they  are  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  be  conducted  without 
quarrelling.  Mr.  Bickers,  may  we  con¬ 
sider  this  unpleasant  affair  now  at  an 
end  1  ” 

“  Ho  !  ”  shouted  Mr.  Bickers.  “  I  have 
been  insulted  !  I  don’t  care  by  whom  ! 
The  matter  is  not  at  an  end — not  till  I 
have  received  an  answer  from  this  Rails¬ 
ford  here  to  my  question  !  Let  him  get 
up  like  a  man  and  say  he  did  not  attack 
me  like  a  coward  last  term,  and  allow 
the  blame  and  suspicion  to  fall  on 
others  ;  let  him  even  get  up  and  declare 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  affair.  I  defy  him  to  do  it !  He 
dare  not !  ” 

A  silence  followed  this  violent  tirade, 
and  every  one  turned  to  Railsford.  He 
sat,  motionless  and  pale,  with  his  eyes 
on  his  accuser. 

“  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr. 
Railsford,  or  shall  we  consider  the 
matter  at  an  end  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say,”  said  the 
Master  of  the  Shell,  sitting,  “except 
that  I  refuse  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“  Very  good  !  Quite  right !  ”  said 
Monsieur,  springing  to  his  feet.  “  When 
Meester  Beekaire  can  speak  like  a 
gentleman,  he — ” 

Here  the  chairman  interrupted. 

“I  addressed  my  question  to  Mr. 
Railsford,”  said  he.  “  I  can  understand 


he  declines,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  make  any  reply  to  these 
accusations.  But  may  I  suggest  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  had 
to  adjourn  this  disagreeable  question 
again.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  imagine  it  can 
be  very  easily  terminated  to-night.  We 
are  all  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  gentleman  who  is  suffering 
from  the  irritation  of  a  practical  joke. 
His  questions  were  undoubtedly  offen¬ 
sively  put,  and  Mr.  Railsford,  as  I  say, 
was  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer  them. 
But  I  ask  him,  in  order  to  close  this 
painful  controversy  finally,  to  allow 
me,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  to 
repeat  those  questions  myself,  so  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity,  as  no 
doubt  he  desires,  of  formally  placing  on 
record  his  denial  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  him.” 

Railsford  gasped  inwardly.  The  long- 
expected  blow  was  coming,  and  he  felt 
it  was  no  use  to  run  from  it  any  longer. 

“  The  questions  resolve  themselves  to 
two.  First,  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  charge  that  you  committed  or 
in  any  way  participated  in  the  assault 
on  Mr.  Bickers  last  term  ?  And  second, 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
you  know  who  the  culprit  or  culprits 
are  ?  Mr.  Bickers,  have  I  stated  your 
questions  correctly  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  growled  Mr.  Bickers.  “  Let 
him  answer  them  if  he  can.” 

Every  one  now  turned  to  Railsford, 
who  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  fixed 
his  eyes  full  on  the  chairman.  His 
friends  thought  they  had  rarely  seen  a 
finer  looking  man  than  he  appeared  at 
that  moment,  and  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  applauding  his  denial,  and 
greeting  him  as  finally  clear  of  the 
odious  suspicions  under  which  he  had 
laboured  for  so  long. 

His  reply  was  brief  and  clear. 

“  Mr.  Roe  and  gentlemen,— The  first 
question  1  answer  with  an  emphatic 
negative.  The  second  question  I  do  not 
answer  at  all.” 

A  bombshell  exjiloding  in  the  hall 
could  not  have  caused  greater  conster¬ 
nation  and  astonishment  than  this 
avowal. 

Grover,  Monsieur,  and  his  other 
friends  turned  pale,  and  wondered  if 
they  were  dreaming  ;  others  frowned  ; 
Mr.  Bickers  smiled. 

“  T  knew  it !  ”  said  he.  “  I  knew  it !  ” 

Mr.  Roe  said, 

“You  can  hardly  have  heard  the 
question  properly,  Mr.  Railsford ;  may 
I  repeat  it  1  ” 

“  I  heard  it  perfectly  well,”  said  Rails¬ 
ford. 

“  You  are  aware  of  the  very  serious 
nature  of  your  reply  ?  Do  you  give 
any  reasons  for  your  refusal  ?  ” 

“  None  at  all.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Grover,  rising 
gallantly  to  protect  his  friend,  “  it  would 


be  well  if  this  meeting  adjourned.  I 
submit  there  is  no  further  business 
before  us.” 

“  I  oppose  that,”  said  Mr.  Bickers, 
who  had  recovered  his  calmness  rapidly. 
“  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
meeting  adjourn  for  five  minutes,  while 
the  head  master  is  invited  to  come  and 
assist  our  decisions.” 

This  was  seconded. 

“  If  I  may  be  allowed,”  said  Railsford, 
“  I  should  like  to  support  that  proposal.” 

After  that,  of  course,  it  was  agreed 
to ;  and  for  five  minutes  the  meeting- 
stood  suspended. 

Railsford’s  friends  utilised  the  inter¬ 
val  by  begging  him  to  reconsider  his 
position,  and  if  possible  put  himself 
right  by  stating  all  he  knew.  He 
thanked  them,  but  said  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  finally  withdrew  again  to  his 
own  seat,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the 
Doctor’s  arrival. 

In  due  time  the  head  master  arrived, 
with  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  object  of 
this  unusual  summons. 

Mr.  Roe  briefly  explained  what  had 
taken  place  and  reported  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  head  master’s 
authority  was  now  invited. 

For  once  the  Doctor  looked  genuinely 
distressed.  Despite  all  his  rebuffs,  he 
had  for  some  weeks  looked  upon  the 
Master  of  the  Shell  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  men  on  his  staff-;  and  he 
deplored  the  infatuation  which  now 
promised  to  bring  his  connection  with 
Grandcourt  to  an  abrupt  end. 

But  there  was  no  alternative. 

“Mr.  Railsford,”  said  he,  “you  have 
heard  Mr.  Roe’s  statement ;  is  it  cor¬ 
rect  ?  ” 

“  Quite  correct,  sir.” 

“  And  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to 
say  whether  or  no  you  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  who  the  persons  were  who 
assaulted  Mr.  Bickers  ?” 

“  I  cannot  answer  the  question.” 

“You  know  that  the  inference  from 
such  a  refusal  is  that  you  know  the 
names  and  refuse  to  give  them  up — in 
other  words,  that  you  are  shielding  the 
evil-doers  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  answer  that  or  any  question 
on  the  subject,  Doctor  Ponsford.  I  am 
aware  of  my  position,  and  feel  that  I 
have  no  course  open  but  to  place  my 
resignation  in  your  hands.” 

Once  more  poor  Monsieur  started  up. 

“  Oh  no.  He  has  good  reasons.  He 
is  not  bad.  He  must  not  leave.” 

The  Doctor  motioned  him  to  be  silent, 
and  then,  addressing  Railsford,  said, 

“  Your  resignation  of  course  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
you  adopt.  It  is  better  that  you  should 
offer  it  than  that  I  should  have  to  ask 
for  it.  I  shall  take  a  week  to  consider 
my  duty  in  the  matter.  This  meeting 
is  now  at  an  end.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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I  told  some  of  you  fellows  about  a  “  leg  1 
hit  ”  I  once  made  which  led  to  a  very 
curious  result.  I  want  now  to  tell  you 
about  another  rather  odd  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  at  a  cricket-match.  I  say 
“rather  odd,”  but  that’s  putting  it  very 
mildly.  I  think  it’s  about  the  oddest  thing 
that  could  happen  at  cricket.  I  certainly 
do  have  some  very  strange  adventures. 

It  was  our  last  match  for  the  season,  and  j 
it  was  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  whole  lot,  for  it  was  against  our  great 
rivals,  the  Chisholm  College  fellows.  They 
always  professed  to  look  down  on  us  as 
cricketers  ;  they  were  most  of  them  bigger 
and  older  than  we  were,  and  they  wanted 
to  make  out  that  it  was  a  kind  of  con¬ 
descension  on  their  part  to  play  us  at  all. 
All  the  same,  we  used  to  lick  them  some¬ 
times,  and  it  was  great  fun  to  see  how 
savage  they  got  when  this  happened. 

Well,  this  particular  year  we  had  already 
played  two  matches  with  them,  and  had 
won  one  and  lost  one,  so  that  neither  school 
could  claim  any  advantage.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  for 
both  sides,  so  it  was  decided  to  play  an 
extra  match  after  the  regular  fixtures  were 
over  in  order  to  settle  the  point  which  of 
the  two  schools  should  have  the  right  to 
crow  over  the  other. 

We  always  felt  quite  sure  that  we  could 
lick  the  Chisholm  College  fellows  until  their 
eleven  actually  came  upon  the  field.  Then 
their  size  and  their  patronising  manner  used 
to  overawe  us  a  little,  and  the  thing  didn’t 
seem  quite  so  easy  after  all. 

On  this  occasion  they  brought  their  very 
best  eleven,  you  may  be  sure — and  great, 
strapping  fellows  they  most  of  them  were. 
Now  it  was  a  curious  thing,  and  very  un¬ 
fortunate  for  us,  that  whenever  they  brought 
their  best  eleven  it  necessarily  prevented  us  i 
from  bringing  ours.  That’s  a  puzzler,  isn’t  | 
it  ?  But  it  is  very  easily  explained.  One  j 
of  their  best  players  was  a  master — Mr.  j 
Lyndhurst — who  was  about  six  feet  high, 
and  a  desperate  slogger  ;  and  whenever  one  i 
of  their  masters  played,  one  of  our  masters,  , 
Mr.  Philipson,  insisted  upon  playing  also. 
That  seemed  fair  enough,  but  then  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  was  a  good  player  and  Mr. 
Philipson  a  bad  one,  and  that  made  all  the 
difference.  We  were,  in  fact,  obliged  to 
leave  out  a  good  player  to  make  room  for  a 
bad  one,  but  of  course  it  would  never  have 
done  to  hint  this  to  Mr.  Philipson.  Still,  it 
was  a  little  hard  on  us. 

The  match  took  place  on  the  last  Satur¬ 
day  in  September,  which  happened  to  be  a 
very  cold,  windy  day.  I  mention  this  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  will  see,  a  good  deal  hinged 
on  it  afterwards.  In  fact,  if  it  had  been  a 
warm  day  the  match  would  probably  have 
ended  quite  differently. 

I’m  not  going  to  give  you  all  the  details 
of  the  play,  only  just  enough  for  you  to 
understand  the  position  of  affairs  when  I 
went  in.  The  Chisholm  College  fellows 
went  in  first,  and  made  149,  and  as  it  was  a 
half-day  match  of  course  it  had  to  be  decided 
by  the  first  innings.  This  was  considered  a 
good  score,  and  you  could  see  by  their  man¬ 
ner  that  they  considered  the  match  as  good 
as  won.  One  of  them  actually  said  to  me, 
in  a  patronising  way,  “Well,  I  hope  this 
will  satisfy  you  !  ” — as  if  149  were  anything 
so  very  wonderful  after  all  !  I  bowled  at 
one  end,  and  I  won’t  deny  that  I  bowled 
rather  badly.  Still,  most  of  their  runs  were 
made  off  Mr.  Philipson’s  bowling.  He 
never  was  and  never  will  be  a  bowler,  but  ! 
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he  insisted  upon  taking  a  few  overs — nice 
easy  balls  to  Hit,  when  they  weren’t  wides  ! 
— and  it  made  me  so  mad  to  watch  him 
that  positively  I  didn’t  bowl  much  better 
myself  when  my  turn  came  again. 

Well,  as  I  say,  they  made  149,  and  then 
we  went  in  and  began  very  badly.  Mackie, 
our  captain,  went  in  first,  with  Mr.  Philip¬ 
son,  at  the  other  end.  Mr.  Philipson  didn’t 
last  long.  The  bowling  was  too  swift  for 
him — he  is  short-sighted,  and  wears  goggles 
— so  he  tried  getting  out  of  the  way  of  it  (as  he 
thought)  by  standing  in  front  of  his  wicket, 
and  was  out  “  leg  before  ”  with  a  “  duck.” 
Mackie  made  two  or  three  good  hits,  and 
then  got  rash,  and  “  skied  ”  one,  which  was 
very  well  held  by  long-field-on.  Two 
wickets  down  for  8.  Then  we  did  a  little 
better,  as  Stone,  who  went  in  next,  blocks 
like  anything,  and  the  other  fellow  played 
cautiously.  Between  them  they  took  the 
score  up  to  30  before  they  were  parted, 
Stone  remaining.  The  two  next  fellows 
did  very  well  indeed,  and  the  score  was 
between  60  and  70  when  the  second  of 
them  was  stumped.  My  turn  came  next. 
Stone,  of  course,  was  at  the  other  end  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  get  him  out,  his 
bat  was  glued  to  the  block  hole.  I  suppose 
I  oughtn’t  to  say  that  I  did  very  well — it 
sounds  conceited— but  I  did.  After  all,  it’s 
a  simple  fact ;  I  can  show  you  the  score- 
book,  if  you  like.  I  dare  say  the  bowling- 
had  been  broken  a  bit  by  this  time,  but 
anyhow,  I  hit  it  all  about  the  field,  and 
kept  Stone  on  the  move  the  whole  time. 
He  didn’t  get  much  of  the  bowling  while  I 
was  in,  I  can  tell  you  !  Well,  I  got  the 
score  up  to  100,  and  our  fellows  cheered 
like  anything.  For  the  first  time  they 
began  to  think  that  we  might  pull  the 
match  through  after  all.  Directly  after 
this  Stone  broke  down  ;  I  suppose  I  had 
worked  the  poor  chap  too  hard.  At  any 
rate,  his  bat  seemed  to  wobble  for  the  first 
time  as  a  ball  approached  it,  and  the  ball 
got  into  his  wicket  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty.  Such  an  easy  ball,  too  !  any  child 
could  have  stopped  it  !  This  was  a  blow, 
for  though  Stone  had  only  made  five  or  six 
runs  all  the  time  he’d  been  in,  there’s  no 
doubt  he’d  been  of  great  use  in  wearing  out 
the  bowling.  That  made  five  wickets  down 
for  100.  If  the  other  five  made  half  as  good 
a  stand  the  match  was  ours.  But  they 
didn’t.  One  of  them  made  15,  I  put  on 
10  more;  then  there  were  two  “duck’s- 
eggs  ”  in  succession.  In  short,  the  ninth 
wicket  was  down  for  140,  and  our  last 
man,  Olivers  (our  wicket-keeper),  came  in. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  all  in  a  tremble, 
and  good  for  nothing.  Luckily  there  was 
only  one  more  ball  to  the  over,  and  this  was 
off'  the  wicket.  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  this  had  passed.  Everything  now 
depended  on  me.  Could  I  or  could  I  not 
make  ten  runs  in  the  next  over?  If  so,  the 
match  was  ours  ;  if  not,  we  should  have  to 
knock  under  to  our  rivals. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst,  who  had  taken  himself 
off  for  a  rest,  now  came  forward  to  bowl 
again.  His  first  ball  was  a  puzzler,  and 
nearly  dodged  my  bat  as  I  played  forward 
to  meet  it.  The  second  suited  me  better, 
and  I  sent  it  to  leg  for  four  amidst  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheers.  Only  six  more  runs  wanted, 
and  four  balls  to  make  them  off — for  we 
were  playing  six  balls  to  the  over. 

I  cut  the  next  ball  for  two.  More  cheers. 
Then  there  came  one  I  had  to  block.  Num¬ 
ber  five  was  a  good  ball,  with  lots  of  pace 
and  break  on  it,  and  it  nearly  did  for  me. 


In  fact,  the  excitement  was  getting  too 
much  for  me.  However,  I  just  touched  it 
— I  don’t  deny  it  was  a  very  lucky  snick — 
and  it  went  for  three  in  the  slips.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  now  a  tie — 149  all ! 

The  excitement  was  tremendous.  I  hardly 
knew  where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing.  I 
saw  a  crowd  waving  their  hats,  and  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bald  head  of  the 
head  master  himself.  Was  it  possible  that 
he,  too,  was  waving  his  hat?  (N.B. — This 
point  has  never  been  cleared  up  ;  some  fel¬ 
lows  say  he  did,  some  say  he  didn’t). 

Still,  the  match  was  not  won  yet;  and,. 
'  for  the  moment,  I  could  do  no  more. 
Chivers  had  now  to  receive  the  last  ball  of 
the  over,  and  I  trembled  for  his  fate.  How- 
i  ever,  once  more  we  were  lucky.  The  ball 
j  was  not  on  the  wicket,  and  Chivers  was. 
wise  enough  not  to  touch  it.  That  com¬ 
pleted  the  over,  and  it  was  my  turn  once 
more  to  bat. 

And  now  that  very  odd  thing  happened 
i  which  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning — the 
I  oddest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me, 
or,  I  should  think,  to  any  one  else,  at 
cricket.  You  remember  I  said  it  was  a 
cold  day.  The  consequence  was  that  I  had 
gone  in  to  bat  without  taking  off’,  as  I  gene¬ 
rally  did,  my  flannel  jacket.  Now,  this 
jacket  had  been  made  originally  without 
I  any  pocket  except  one  at  the  breast,  and  I 
S  had  got  my  sister  to  stitch  on  some  at  the 
sides.  She  did  it,  1  dare  say,  well  enough 
for  a  girl — she  was  only  fourteen — but  the 
pockets  always  seemed  to  me  to  bulge  out 
rather  funnily,  and  they  were  certainly 
rather  small.  I  am  not  sure,  too,  that  they 
weren’t  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the 
1  top. 

Now,  when  the  first  ball  of  the  next  over 
came,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  tremble  and 
excitement  that  I  simply  hit  at  it  wildly. 
The  consequence  was  that  it  caught  the 
shoulder  of  the  bat  and  went  spinning  up 
into  the  air  just  over  my  head.  The  wicket¬ 
keeper  bent  forward  to  catch  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  couldn’t  miss  it.  I  gave  myself  up 
for  lost,  and  could  have  howled  with  vexa¬ 
tion.  The  next  second  the  wicket-keeper’s 
foot  slipped ;  he  stumbled  over  the  wicket 
j  and  just  missed  the  ball,  which  disappeared 
somewhere.  At  the  same  moment  I  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  sudden  weight  in  the  right- 
|  hand  pocket  of  my  jacket. 

For  a  second  I  was  paralysed  by  the 
I  novelty  of  the  situation.  Then  I  recovered 
myself  by  a  tremendous  effort,  and  took  it 
all  in.  Was  I  out  or  not?  Certainly  not, 
for  the  ball  had  not  been  caught  by  any 
1  one.  My  first  impulse  was  to  put  my  hand 
into  my  pocket,  pull  the  ball  out,  and  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  the  next  instant  I 
recollected  that  the  batsman  is  out  if  he 
touches  the  bail  with  his  hand  while  it  is 
in  play.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do  ?  Ob¬ 
viously  I  must  try,  by  turning  the  skirt  of 
my  jacket  upside  down,  to  make  the  ball 
fall  out  of  my  pocket  without  touching  it 
'  with  my  fingers.  I  at  once  attempted  to 
do  this.  Unluckily  for  me,  the  ball  had 
spun  into  my  pocket  like  a  rifle-bullet,  and 
had  managed  to  get  stuck  somehow  right 
at  the  bottom. 

All  this  had  passed  through  my  mind  in 
a  few  seconds.  But  something  of  the  same 
sort  had  evidently  been  passing  through 
the  mind  of  the  wicket-keeper,  who  was  a 
sharp-enough  fellow  in  his  way.  He  knew 
i  where  the  ball  was,  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
I  could  get  it  into  his  hands  before  it  had 
!  touched  the  ground  the  catch  would  still 
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hold  good,  and  I  should  be  out.  As  this 
thought  struck  him,  he  bent  forward  and 
made  a  vicious  grab  at  my  pocket.  I 
started  aside,  and  baffled  him  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  The  hall 
would  not  come  out.  The  wicket-keeper 
rushed  at  me  again.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  run  away  from  him, 
and  this  I  did  •without  delay. 

The  scene  that  followed  would  have 
astonished  the  oldest  cricketer,  and  yet  it 
might  have  happened  at  Lord’s,  for  it  was 
-only  following  out  the  rules.  Thanks  to 
their  wicket-keeper,  the  Chisholm  College 
fellows  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment, 
and  began  one  and  all  to  give  chase  to  me. 

If  I  hadn’t  been  a  Rugby  football-player 
I  shouldn’t  have  had  a  chance.  As  it  was,  I 
I  dodged  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  making  | 


all  the  while  frantic  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
ball  without  touching  it.  At  last  1  suc¬ 
ceeded.  To  my  intense  relief  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  at  the  moment  I  was  far  away 
from  my  wicket.  I  started,  with  all  my 
might,  to  run  back  to  it.  Mr.  Lyndhurst 
saw  his  chance,  picked  up  the  hall,  and 
shied  it  at  the  stumps.  I  suppose  he  was 
the  least  bit  too  eager.  At  any  rate,  it  just 
missed  them,  and,  as  the  wicket-keeper  was 
not  there  to  stop  it,  it  flew  past  them  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  It  was  a  time  for  rapid 
thoughts,  and  one  such  struck  me  now, 
directly  I  had  got  back  to  my  wicket. 
“Run  !  ”  I  cried  to  Cliivers — “run  for  the 
overthrow  !  ”  We  ran,  and  safely  reached 
each  other’s  wickets,  thus  winning  the 
match. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  end  of  a  discus¬ 


sion  and  palaver  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  new  and  unexpected  that  the 
umpires  were  at  first  a  little  at  sea.  But 
the  more  they  talked  it  over  the  more  clear 
it  became  that  I  had  done  nothing  against 
the  rules,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  saying  I  was  out.  Mr.  Lynd¬ 
hurst — who  is  a  really  good  cricketer,  and 
understands  the  game,  I  should  think,  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England — said  from  the 
first  that  1  was  quite  right  in  everything  I 
|  had  done.  It  was  very  lucky  that  it  was 
;  so,  for  the  very  next  ball  took  Chivers’s 
wicket,  so  that  we  won  the  match  only  by 
j  that  one  run  for  the  overthrow.  Still,  we 
did  win  it,  and  that’s  the  great  thing,  after 
all ;  and  the  Chisholm  fellows  aren't  able  to 
give  themselves  quite  such  airs  now.  But 
|  it  iuas  a  curious  thing  to  happen,  wasn’t  it? 


A  LESSON  IN  LACROSSE. 

By  E.  T.  Sachs,  Hon.  Sec.  South  of  England  Lacrosse  Association,  President  Middlesex  Lacrosse  Club,  etc. 

PART  II. 


Picking-up  is  easy  enough — in  theory. 

The  hall  is  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
player  runs  at  it,  digs  the  Bend  of  the 
crosse  under  it,  and  the  ball  lies  on  the 
netting  as  naturally  as  if  it  went  there  of 
its  own  accord  —that  is  to  say,  that  is  what 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  expert.  The 
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novice  does  the  running-up  part  all  right, 
hut  in  his  case  one  of  three  things  happens 
— his  crosse  digs  into  the  earth,  the  Butt 
running  violently  and  painfully  into  his 
stomach  or  ribs  (he  remembers  to  hold  it 
clear  of  his  body,  on  one  side,  in  future) ;  it 
just  hits  the  top  of  the  hall ;  or,  skimming 
under  it  beautifully,  the  learner  is  morti¬ 
fied  to  find  it  run  rapidly  up  the  netting 
and  off  again  via  the  Angle.  If  he  is  going- 
very  fast  it  will  run  right  over  his  shoulder. 
He  should  therefore  begin  at  a  moderate 
pace,  holding  the  crosse  in  one  hand  by  the 
extreme  Butt,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  Land 
just  overlapping  the  end.  When  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ball  he  should  lower  the  Bend 
of  the  crosse,  which  is  to  be  inserted  be¬ 
tween  ball  and  ground  without  lowering  the 


hand.  The  fatal  mistake  made  by  beginners 
is  lowering  the  hand,  which,  of  course, 
means  stooping  the  body  sideways  as  well, 
the  proper  position  of  the  hand  being  where 
it  falls  naturally  when  the  arm  is  allowed 
to  hang  at  full  length.  The  ball  is  not  to 
he  scooped  or  spooned,  but  picked  up  ar¬ 
tistically. 

Using  one  hand  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  absolutely  incorrect  at  times,  hut  it  is 
far  safer  in  actual  play  to  employ  two  hands. 
Whichever  one  is  in  front,  there  is  only  one 
correct  position  for  the  hands — viz.,  one  at 
the  extreme  Butt  and  the  other  at  the 
Angle,  just  where  the  netting  begins,  all 
compression  of  the  netting  being  avoided. 
On  perfectly  smooth  ground,  with  the 
nearest  opponent  many  yards  away,  the 
ball  may  be  picked  up  with  one  hand,  but, 
as  a  rule,  when  the  ball  is  on  the  ground 
there  is  a  breakneck  race  for  it  by  a  player 
on  either  side.  One  may  reach  it  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  other,  in  which  case  he  might 
as  well  not  be  there  at  all  for  all  the  chance 
he  has  of  picking  up  the  ball,  using  one 
hand  only,  for  the  opponent  gives  the  crosse 
a  knock  up  from  underneath,  and  it  slides 
over  the  top  of  the  hall,  which  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  man  behind.  It  is  very  much 
as  though,  at  billiards,  the  opponents  had 
to  race  one  another  round  the  table,  the 
non-striker  being  allowed  to  strike  the  butt- 
end  of  the  striker’s  cue  whenever  he  is  about 
to  make  a  stroke.  The  reader  will  see  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  the  crosse  first  under 
the  ball,  and  quite  another  to  secure  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  latter.  If  he  wants  to  make  as 
sure  of  this  as  he  reasonably  can  he  should 
have  both  hands  on  the  crosse.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  must  run  with  it  in  that 
position.  Personally,  when  it  was  a  case  of 
sprinting  twenty  or  thirty  yards  faster  than, 
an  opponent,  I  always  held  the  crosse  in  one 
hand,  by  the  middle,  as  soldiers  do  their 
rifles  when  at  the  “double,”  and  only 
changed  to  two  hands  as  the  ball  was 
neared.  It  is  only  during  the  actual  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  ball  has  to  he  secured  from 
off'  the  ground,  and  perhaps  fought  for,  that 
the  two  hands  are  to  be  employed.  The 
body  must  necessarily  be  stooped  momen¬ 
tarily, -but  forwards,  not  sideways,  and  the 
instant  the  crosse  is  under  the  ball  the 
latter  should  be  jerked  in  the  air  six  inches 
or  so.  This  is  the  great  dodge  for  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  running  up  the  netting.  By 
this  little  upward  jerk  the  ball  can  be  easily 
picked  off  the  ground  with  the  player  at  a 
standstill,  but  by  no  other  way  than 
“spooning,”  with  the  crosse  almost  level 


with  the  ground,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
utterly  wrong. 

The  way  to  begin  to  learn  to  catch  is  to 
hold  the  crosse,  with  the  ball  on  it,  with 
two  hands,  and  throw  the  ball  in  tbe  ad¬ 
just  a  few  feet.  Do  not  jerk  it  off  the 
netting,  but  let  it  run  along  the  Back  and 
leave  the  crosse  at  the  Shoulder.  Keep  the 
Butt-hand  low  all  the  time,  near  the  hips, 
and  give  the  crosse  a  “  flip,”  which  will 
have  the  desired  effect  of  “swishing”  the 
ball  off.  Its  flight  will  be  anything  but 
perpendicular  at  first,  but  the  learner  must 
not  mind  that,  for,  without  knowing  it,  he 
is  learning  the  proper  way  to  throw  all  the 
time.  When  the  ball  has  reached  its 
greatest  height,  and  is  beginning  to  de¬ 
scend,  point  the  Bend  of  the  crosse  at  it, 
the  Butt-hand  all  the  time  near  the  hips, 
please.  As  the  ball  falls,  the  crosse  gives 
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way  beneath  it,  stopping  when  it  has 
reached  the  horizontal. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  as  catching  a 
cricket-ball.  If  the  hands  are  kept  per¬ 
fectly  still  a  fast  ball  will  bounce  out  of 
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them— it  is  just  like  this  with  the  crosse. 
The  higher  the  ball  is  thrown  the  greater 
will  be  its  speed  in  descending,  and, "conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  action 
of  the  player  in  giving  way  to  it  with  the 
crosse. 

This  is  catching-  in  its  simplest  form,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  angles  at  which  the  ball  may  approach 
the  catcher.  Whichever  way  it  comes  the 
face  of  the  netting  must  be  presented  to  it 
(always  remembering  the  slight  bias).  The 
instant  the  ball  touches  the  crosse  the  latter 
must  be  brought  to  the  horizontal,  other¬ 
wise  the  ball  would  of  course  rebound  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  This  is  easy  enough  in 
some  cases,  but  in  many  great  practice  is 
required,  and  it  is  just  in  mastering  these 
difficulties  that  zest  is  given  to  practice. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  existing  amongst 
boys  is  what  makes  them  excel  in  their 
games  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  (taking  lacrosse 
as  an  example)  that  Smith  will  see  Jones 
do  a  new  catch  without  trying  his  best  to 
learn  it.  I  will  give  a  few  examples  of 
catches,  which  may  be  taken  as  types. 
When  a  beginner  can  manage  them  he  may 
consider  himself  about  all  right. 

Fig.  3  is  the  easiest  of  all.  The  ball  is 
being  thrown  by  a  friend,  and  will  pitch  a 
little  below  the  catcher’s  knees,  lie  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  ball  as  it  descends,  calculat¬ 
ing  its  parabola  so  that  the  broadest  part  of 
the  netting  shall  meet  it.  The  ball  should 
always  be  caught  there,  if  possible,  as  the 
nearer  the  Angle  the  more  difficult  it  is,  the 
netting  being  less  yielding  and  also  very 
narrow.  For  learning  this  catch  two  players 
should  stand  about  ten  yards  apart,  and 
even  less, -and  toss  the  ball  backwards  and 
forwards  to  each  other.  Directly  the  ball 
is  fairly  on  the  netting  the  crosse  must  be 
brought  to  the  horizontal,  or  of  course  the  I 
ball  will  fall  oft.  This  is  not  necessary  if  j 


the  ball  is  to  be  got  rid  of  immediately,  as 
one  should  assiduously  practise  to  catch  and 
throw  in  one  and  the  same  movement,  this 


Fig.  5. — Overhead  Catch. 


being  one  of  the  most  essential  points  if  a 
quick  game  is  to  be  played — and  nothing  is 
worse  than  a  slow  game.  One  should  begin 
to  learn  this  tactic  the  instant  one  can 
catch  at  all  with  any  certainty. 


Fig.  4  is  the  low  side  catch,  the  position 
being  very  similar  for  either  side  of  the 
body.  It  is  more  often  than  not  the  proper 
game,  in  passing  the  ball  to  a  player,  to  do 
so  to  one  side  of  him,  for  reasons  which  will 
transpire ;  and  so  the  side  catches  should 
be  well  practised.  They  are  easy  enough, 
and  the  ball  is  at  once  in  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion  for  throwing. 

Fig.  5  is  a  catch  of  greater  difficulty. 
The  ball  is  coming  high  over  the  player’s 
head. ,  He  has  the  option  of  reaching  up  at 
it,  arresting  its  flight,  and  catching  it  on 
its  descent.  But  in  many  cases  this  would 
not  be  advisable,  on  account  of  an  opponent 
being  in  close  proximity  in  front,  who  would 
interfere  by  the  time  the  ball  had  descended. 
The  way  to  manage  at  such  a  time  is  to 
get  the  line  of  the  ball  well  in  the  eye  (and 
herein  lies  the  difficulty),  and  then,  just  as- 
it  is  about  to  pass  over  the  head,  turn 
rapidly  round,  as  in  the  picture.  At  first 
the  crosse  will  not  come  in  the  place  where 
the  ball  is  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  practice, 
and  players  practising  should  give  one 
another  such  balls  a  few  dozen  times  in 
succession.  The  actual  catch  itself  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  the  ball  falls 
right  into  the  crosse  ;  the  job  is  to  turn 
round  quickly  without  losing  the  line  of  the 
ball. 

This  catch  is  also  used  in  the  case  of  a 
high  side  ball,  the  operation  then  being  a 
cross  between  Figs.  4  and  5.  This  high 
side  ball  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  game.  When  the  ball  conies  to  the 
player's  right  hand  he  must  turn  half  round 
to  the  right,  when  he  will  find  the  task 
much  simplified.  When  it  comes  to  his 
left  he  need  turn  but  very  little,  as  the 
crosse  has  freer  action  on  that  side,  if  the 
crosse  be  held  as  in  the  illustration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  BRITISH  STARFISH. 

By  Theodore  Wood,  f.e.s., 

Author  of  “British  Jelly-Fish ,”  etc.  etc. 


Small  victims,  such  as  the  lesser  shell¬ 
bearing  molluscs,  the  starfish  swallows 
whole,  rejecting  the  shells  themselves  after 
their  inmates  are  digested  out.  Sometimes, 
however,  one  of  these  creatures,  a  little 
more  ambitious  than  he  should  be,  will 
over-estimate  his  own  capabilities  in  this 
respect,  and  swallow  a  victim  which  is 
much  too  big  for  him.  And  then  trouble 
ensues.  In  the  British  Museum,  for  instance, 
is  a  starfish  which  swallowed  a  large 
bivalve,  and,  being  unable  to  reject  the 
shell,,  which  became  firmly  wedged  cross¬ 
wise  in  its  stomach,  was  obliged  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  its  days  with  its  mouth  wide 
open  ! 

In  oyster-beds  starfish  are  terribly  trouble¬ 
some,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  one  fishery 
°n  the  American  coast  the  damage  which 
they  cause  is  estimated  at  several  thousands 
of  pounds .  annually.  In  former  days, 
before  the  little  peculiarities  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  were  known,  the  irate  fishermen, 
whenever  they  caught  a  starfish,  used  to 
tear  it  in  two  and  fling  it  back  into  the  sea. 

ow  a  starfish  has  no  particular  objection  to 
be  torn  in  two,  for  it  has  no  nerves  to  speak 
of,  and,  so.  far  from  dying,  which,  of 
course,  by  rights  it  should,  merely  grows 
new  rays  upon  either  half  and  becomes  two 
starfish.  Thus,  the  part  with  three  rays 
throws  out  two,  and  the  part  with  two 
throws  out  three.  And  so  in  a  few  weeks’ 
lime  the  fishermen,  for  every  foe  which 
they  thought  they  had  succeeded  in  killing, 


PART  II. 

had  merely  gained  for  themselves  another 
one  as  well.  Nowadays  they  are  wiser  far, 
and  the  captured  starfish  are  brought  home 
to  end  their  career  as  manure. 

Now  as  to  the  friendly  offices  which  the 
star-fish  performs  towards  the  fishes  of 
the  deep.  These  lie  in  the  abstraction  of 
the  alluring  but  fatal  bait  with  which  the 
hooks  of  the  fisherman  are  furnished.  The 
starfish  is  always  ready  for  a  meal,  and, 
when  it  scents  from  afar  the  odour  of  a  nice 
putrid  piece  of  fish — which  is  commonly  the 
substance  employed — off1  it  goes  to  the  spot 
and  commences  operations.  Wasting  no 
unnecessary  time  upon  the  work,  the  seduc¬ 
tive  bait  speedily  disappears,  and  when  the 
expectant  fisherman  hauls  in  his  line  he 
either  finds  that  the  hook  is  bare,  or  else 
that  he  has  captured  the  starfish. 

Twice  already  we  have  mentioned  the 
travelling  powers  of  the  starfish  ;  and  yet 
it  has  no"  limbs.  How,  then,  does  it  walk  ? 

Take  up  a  star-fish  and  turn  it  over,  and 
you  will  see  that  its  lower  surface  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  very  small  fleshy  organs, 
each  of  which  protrudes  through  a  hole  in 
the  skin.  These  are  scientifically  called 
ambulacra ,  and  are  in  reality  tiny  suckers, 
j  which  can  be  darted  out  or  withdrawn  at 
will.  The  animal,  then,  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing,  adheres  to  the  rocks,  etc.,  over  which 
it  crawls,  and  by  using  the  suckers  in 
regular  succession  manages  to  crawl  slowly 
but  steadily  along.  In  an  ordinary  Five- 
point  starfish  there  are  about  two  thousand 


of  these  sucker-feet,  as  we  may  call  them, 
and  in  larger  species,  of  course,  a  good  many 
more. 

Starfish  have  a  curious  way  of  looking 
after  their  eggs,  which  they  do  not  leave  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  after  the  manner  of 
almost  all  egg-laying  creatures  save  the 
birds,  but  watch  over  and  protect  at  least 
until  the  little  ones  are  hatched.  This  they 
do  by  standing,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  tips 
of  their  rays,  which  they  bend  partly  under 
the  body,  thus  converting  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  umbrella-like  tent.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  tent  lie  the  eggs,  of  which  there 
are  generally  a  great  many,  and  over  them 
the  patient  starfish  stands  sentry  so  long 
as  its  presence  is  necessary.  Whether  its 
parental  affection  continues  after  its  off¬ 
spring  appear,  however,  is  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Queer  little  creatures  the  baby  starfish 
are,  not  a  bit  like  their  parents,  and  rather 
resembling  some  of  the  animaleuloe  which 
one  finds  so  plentifully  in  stagnant  water. 
Mere  little  masses  of  jelly-like  substance, 
they  have  no  particular  members  at  all,  and 
for  some  little  time  would  be  taken  for 
almost  anything  rather  than  for  starfish. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  first  small  vestiges 
of  the  future  rays  appear,  and  these  slowly 
grow  until  the  starfish  stands  confessed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ART  OF  VENTRILOQUISM. 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS,  BY  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  “  VOICES  '’  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED 

IN  A  FEW  WEEKS. 

By  a  Professor  of  the  Art, 
iv.— Dialogue. 


WHEN  the  student  has  carried  out  care¬ 
fully  the  foregoing  instructions,  and 
has  acquired  some  proficiency,  he  should 
learn  the  following  dialogue,  which  is 
written  specially  to  introduce  all  the  voices. 

The  dialogue  itself  is  simple  ;  but  if  it  is 
carefully  performed,  and  with  appropriate 
action,  it  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  hearers.  It  is  written  to  assist  the 
student  in  his  practice  ;  when  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
forming  any  dialogue  to  suit  himself. 

It  is  always  advisable  for  a  ventriloquist 
to  place  as  great  a  distance  as  convenient 
between  himself  and  his  audience,  as  the 
illusion  is  then  rendered  more  perfect.  Let 
him,  in  the  present  case,  take  his  station  in 
a  room  near  the  door,  facing  the  audience, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  should  commence  something  in 
this  way  : — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  en¬ 
tertain  you  with  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  ven¬ 
triloquism,  illustrating  by  that  means  the 
way  people  can  be  deceived  as  to  the  correct 
»ource  from  whencea  sound  proceeds.  I  shall 
give  you  an  illustration  of  the  voice  close  at 
hand,  the  voice  under  the  lloor,  and  the 
voice  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

(Then,  turning  sideways  to  the  audience, 
he  should  rap  gently  on  the  door  and  call 
■aloud  in  the  natural  voice,) 

Hillo  !  who  is  there  ? 

(Then,  as  directed  in  voice  No.  2,  reply,) 
Voice.  It’s  I. 

Vent.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Voice.  1  want  to  come  in. 

Vent.  Well,  but  who  are  you? 

Voice.  Jim  Jones  ;  you  know  me  ;  let  me 

ill. 

Vent.  But  I  don’t  know  you. 

Voice.  Well,  open  the  door,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you. 

Vent.  Very  well;  I  will  do  that.  (Opens 
the  door.)  Now  then,  what  do  you  want? 

(Now  as  the  door  is  open  the  voice  must  he 
louder,  therefore  voice  No.  1  must  he  used.) 
Voice  No.  1.  I  want  to  come  in. 

Vent.  Oh,  but  you  can’t.  What  is  it  you 
want  ? 

Voice.  I  want  to  see  who  you’ve  got 
here. 

Vent.  I  can’t  allow  strangers  here. 

Voice.  (Quickly.)  I  am  no  stranger;  you 
know  me. 

Vent.  I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

Voice.  Yes  you  do  ;  you  owe  me  six¬ 
pence. 

Vent.  How  is  that  ? 

Voice.  You  promised  me  sixpence  the 
other  day,  and  did  not  pay  me. 

Vent.  Oh,  but  you  make  a  mistake. 

Voice.  (Quickly.)  No  I  don’t.  Give  me 
my  sixpence. 

Vent.  I  have  not  one  in  my  pocket,  but 
.you  will  find  one  downstairs  on  the  table. 
Voice.  Downstairs  ? 

Vent.  Yes,  in  the  room  below. 

Voice.  In  the  room  below  ? 

Vent.  Yes. 

Voice.  Then  I’ll  go  down  and  fetch  it. 
Vent.  Very  well ;  be  careful. 

Voice.  All  right.  (Here  the  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  downstairs ,  talking  as  he  goes  ; 


the  voice  should  therefore  gradually  roll 
back  in  the  mouth  till  it  is  taken  up  by  Voice 
No  2.  When  he  reaches  the  room  below,  the 
instructions  for  the  cellar  voice  shoidd  he 
observed. ) 

Vent.  (Shouting.)  Have  you  found  it  ? 

Voice.  No,  I  can’t. 

Vent.  But  it  is  there,  look  again. 

Voice.  No,  I  shan’t,  I  am  coming  up. 

Vent.  No,  look  again. 

Voice.  No,  I  am  coming  up.  (Here  the 
man  comes  upstairs  again,  angry  at  not 
having  found  the  money  and  grumbling  all 
the  way  up,  the  voice  getting  gradually 
louder  until  it  is  taken  up  by  voice  No.  1). 

Voice  (No.  1,  loudly.)  Now  then,  give  me 
my  sixpence. 

Vent.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Voice.  Yes  you  have  ;  I  am  coming  in. 

Vent.  No,  you  will  not,  sir. 

Voice.  ( Loud  and  angry.)  Yes  I  shall. 

(The  ventriloquist  is  now  supposed  to 
struggle  with  the  man.  He  shoidd  pretend  to 
push  the  door  with  great  force,  and  kick  it 
occasionally,  at  the  same  time  changing 
from  his  own  voice  to  the  man's  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  loud,  angry  tones,  finally, 
with  apparent  effort,  bang  the  door  to, 
when,  in  Voice  No.  2,  the  man  is  heard 
outside  grumbling.)  If  this  little  scene  is 
carried  out  carefully,  and  the  acting  is 
natural  and  easy,  it  will  have  a  marvellous 
effect.  Continue  the  dialogue  : — - 

Voice  No.  2.  Give  me  my  sixpence. 

Vent.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Voice.  Open  the  door. 

Vent.  No,  stay  where  you  are. 

Voice.  Open  the  door  ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you. 

Vent.  Well,  will  you  promise  to  behave 
yourself  if  I  do  ? 

Voice.  Yes,  I  will. 

Vent.  You  will? 

Voice.  Honour  bright. 

Vent.  (Opens  door.)  Now  then,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  ? 

Voice  No.  1.  Give  me  my  sixpence. 

Vent.  I  tell  you  I  have  not  got  it,  sir. 
Perhaps  some  one  else  has  ;  have  you  any 
one  with  you? 

Voice.  Any  one  with  me  ? 

Vent.  Yes. 

Voice.  Yes,  Bill  is  on  the  roof. 

Vent.  On  the  roof  ?  Up  there  ?  (Pointing 
to  the  ceiling.) 

Voice.  Yes,  that’s  it. 

Vent.  Perhaps  he  has  got  your  money  ; 
you  had  better  go  up  and  ask  him. 

Voice.  Not  I.  Call  him  down. 

Vent.  Will  he  hear  me  if  I  call  ? 

Voice.  Yes,  if  you  call  him  loud  enough. 

Vent.  Very  well  then,  keep  silent  please. 
I  will  try  and  make  him  hear. 

Voice.  You’ll  have  to  call  him  loud. 

Vent.  Yes,  yes,  keep  silent.  (Then  looking 
up  to  the  ceding  he  shoidd  place  his  hand 
to  his  mouth  and  shout)  Hillo,  Bill  !  Hillo  ! 

Voice.  (By  the  door,  quietly.)  He  won’t 
hear  that. 

Vent.  (Slightly  turning  to  the  door  with 
an  impatient  gesture.)  Silence,  sir  !  (Calls 
again)  Hillo  !  (Then  taking  his  hand  from  his 
mouth  and  holding  up  his  finger  in  a  listen¬ 
ing  attitude  replies,  (according  to  directions 
given  for  distant  voice.)  Hillo)  ! 

Voice.  (By  the  door. )  There  he  is. 


Vent.  Yes,  keep  quiet  (calls  again). 

Hist.  Voice.  Hillo,  Hillo  ! 

Vent.  Where  are  you  ? 

Dist.  Voice.  On  the  roof. 

Vent.  Come  down  here. 

Dist.  Voice.  I  can't  come  down. 

Voice.  (By  the  door.)  Stop  where  you  are 
then. 

Vent.  (Turning  to  the  door.)  What  does 
he  say  ? 

Voice.  He  says  he  can’t  come  down. 

Vent.  Well,  if  he  can’t  get  down  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say,  anti  you  had  better 
go  home. 

Voice.  You  want  me  to  go  ? 

Vent.  Yes. 

Voice.  Give  me  my  sixpence  first. 

Vent.  Oh,  bother  that  sixpence  !  Come 
here  to-morrow  night  and  I  will  give  you 
one. 

Voice.  You  will? 

Vent.  Yes. 

Voice.  All  right,  I’ll  be  here. 

Vent.  Very  well,  Jim,  now  get  away, 

Voice.  All  right,  sir;  good  night. 

Vent.  Yes,  but  look  here,  Jim,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  go  straight  home,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  shout  good  night  as  you  go 
along  and  keep  shouting  till  you  get  out  of 
hearing.  Do  you  understand  ? 

Voice.  I  understand. 

Vent.  Well,  shake  hands.  (Pretends  to 
shake  hands  by  passing  arm  through  the 
partly  open  door. ) 

Voice.  All  right  sir,  good  night. 

Vent.  Good  night,  Jim.  Don’t  forget  to 
keep  shouting. 

(Here  the  voice  gets  fainter,  passing  from 
Voice  No.  1  to  Voice  No.  2,  until  it  gradually 
dies  away  in  the  distant  voice,  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  performance). 


V.  — POLYPHONISM,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Polyphonism  differs  from  ventriloquise 
in  this  way.  In  ventriloquism  an  illusion  is 
certainly  intended;  the  sound  or  voice  is  not 
supposed  to  originate  with  the  performer,  but 
to  come  from  some  distance,  more  or  less 
remote  as  the  case  may  be.  Polyphonism  is 
only  imitation  without  the  illusion,  such  as 
the  imitation  of  musical  instruments,  cattle, 
dogs,  sawing  wood,  etc. 

Very  little  instruction  can  be  given  on 
paper  with  regard  to  this  art.  It  must  be 
studied  from  nature,  and  imitated  in  the 
way  that  suggests  itself  to  the  student, 
who  after  he  has  aquired  proficiency  in 
ventriloquism  will  find  very  little  difficult} 
in  the  way.  He  should  remember  that  to 
imitate  a  sound  correctly,  the  original  sound 
must  be  thoroughly  known  and  understood. 
Many  an  otherwise  talented  person  gives 
bad  imitations  because  he  is  either  a  bad 
or  careless  observer,  and  does  not  really 
know  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  is  trying 
to  mimic. 

Let  the  student  remember  this,  and  take 
particular  notice  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  sounds  that  he  hears,  and  he  will 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  mimicking 
them. 


I  have  now  concluded  my  little  work, 
and  I  trust  I  have  made  myself  understood. 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  give  a  little  part¬ 
ing  advice  to  the  student.  Let  him  begin 
at  the  begining,  and  advance  step  by  step, 
taking  care  to  be  perfect  in  one  part  before 
he  commences  the  next. 

If  he  fail  in  his  first  attempt,  he  should 
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not  be  disheartened,  but  “try  again.'1  Per- 
severance  will  overcome  any  obstacle,  and 
if  he  has  a  fair  average  voice,  coupled  with 
a  natural  taste  for  mimicry,  which  most 
persons  possess  more  or  less,  he  will  find 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  able  to  do  '■ 


things  that  he  little  imagined  he  could  do  ; 
and  he  will  have  it  in  his  poveer  to  delight 
and  amuse  his  friends  with  that  seemingly 
wonderful  accomplishment,  the  ai:t  of 
VENTRILOQUISM.  H.  D.  E. 


SOME  MONKEY  YARNS. 

By  Lester  Arnold, 

Author  of  “The  Showman  in  the  Woods,"  “On  the  Indian  Ilills,’'  etc. 


rilHAT  monkeys  were  objects  of  wonder 
i  and  amusement  from  the  oldest  times 
there  is  ample  proof.  King  Solomon  seems 
to  have  appreciated  their  curious  ways  and 
strange  forms,  for  t-liey  were  included 
amongst  the  rare  spices,  the  ivory  and  pea¬ 
cocks,  the  gems  and  sweet-scented  woods, 
for  which  his  merchants  ransacked  the 
coasts  of  India  and  Arabia.  Again  we 
come  across  them  as  familiar  objects  on  the 
oldest  temples  of  Egypt,  while  Assyrian 
purveyors  of  livestock  seem  to  have  made 
quite  a  speciality  of  them,  for  they  are  de¬ 
picted  on  clay  tablets  and  the  sides  of 
winged  bulls  in  every  variety  of  attitude  or 
expression,  with  collars  round  their  thighs 
or  necks,  and  every  appearance  of  being  a 
valued  fruit  of  a  hunting  raid  or  the  best 
part  of  a  ransom. 

But.  India  is  the  land  of  monkeys,  and 
they  have  never  lost  hold  upon  popular 
admiration  from  the  very  earliest  times 
down  to  to-day.  What  the  horse  is  to  the 
Tartars,  and  the  camel  to  the  Arabs,  this 
they  have  been,  and  something  more,  to  the 
Hindoos.  There  have  been  monkey-gods, 
and  monkey-armies  in  plenty.  One  of  the 
most  famous  stories  of  the  oldest  Hindoo 
poetry  tells  how  a  monkey-king  led  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  apes  through  India  to  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon.  When  they  came  to 
the  narrow7  neck  of  water  which  divides  the 
mainland  from  the  island,  the  story  says 
they  fetched  stones  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they 
made  in  one  morning  a  dry  causeway 
for  the  army  to  pass  over.  I  have  myself 
fished  amongst  the  ruins  of  this  bridge  for 
mullet,  and  though  the  rocks  are  certainly 
still  in  a  long  straight  line  running  out  to 
sea,  I  must  say  they  looked  far  too  big  for 
any  of  these  creatures  I  ever  saw  to  pick 
up  and  throw  about. 

In  fact,  monkeys  are  so  much  mixed  up 
in  the  religions  and  superstitions  of  India 
that  the  trapper  has  to  obtain  his  specimens 
in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  v'ay.  It  would 
promote  civil  commotion  to  be  rough  with 
a  Benares  ape,  for  instance  ;  and  to  noose 
one  in  many  of  the  towns  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  would  seem  as  shocking  to 
the  natives  as  it  would  appear  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  boy  to  make  a  pitfall  for  his  grand¬ 
mother. 

Some  tribes  in  the  jungles  of  the  south 
have  no  such  scruples,  and  they  make 
these  animals  captive  in  a  clever  yet  simple 
fashion.  Their  method  consists  of  starting 
early  in  the  morning,  and  forming  in  the 
ground  under  the  trees  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest,  which  are  much  used  by  mon¬ 
keys,  a  number  of  small  round  holes  about 
four  inches  deep.  In  all  of  these  some  com 
or  nuts  are  placed,  and  round  one  lies  a 
strong  noose  connected  with  a  long  string. 
The  huntsman,  when  all  is  prepared,  retires 
to  a  hiding-place,  and  the  monkeys  come 
dow'n  and  commence  taking  the  provisions 
out  of  the  excavations.  Directly  a  hand 
and  arm  is  thrust  into  the  hole  which  the 
noose  encircles,  the  long  string  is  pulled  by 
the  watcher  and  the  noose  tightens,  and 
the  monkey  is  a  prisoner — though  undoubt¬ 


edly  a  rather  wild  and  excitable  one  for  the  i 
moment.  Hunger  soon  tames  him.  He  is 
chained  on  to  a  bamboo,  and  borne  off  to 
Bombay  or  Calcutta,  there  to  be  sold  to 
some  homeward-bound  passengers.  Very 
few7  indeed  are  the  ships  which  sail  for 
England  without  a  specimen  or  two  on 
board,  and  great  is  the  fun  which  their 
antics  cause.  They  accept  their  fate  with 
wonderful  calmness  for  the  most  part,  try¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  new  and  strange  foods  with¬ 
out  much  harm  to  digestion,  sipping  the 
seamen’s  “grog,”  and  plucking  the  feathers 
out  of  the  captive  parrot’s  tail,  as  though 
they  had  been  born  in  a  brass  collar  and 
reared  to  be  poor  little  jesters  to  their 
strange  white  masters. 

The  monkeys  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  are  said  to  be  caught  in  the  follow7  - 
ing  manner :  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
the  small  flat  seeds  of  the  cultivated  melon, 
and  consequently  the  native  takes  a  supply 
of  these  to  the  jungle,  and,  coming  to  the 
trees  where  the  grey  monkeys  are  congre¬ 
gated,  he  cuts  in  each  melon  a  small  round 
hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  wrist.  He  then  places  the  fruit 
under  the  trees  and  retires  to  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  ;  nor  has  he  long  to  wait  before  the 
troop  is  down  examining  the  treasure,  and 
paws  are  thrust  through  the  holes  and  the 
seeds  eagerly  clutched.  But  though  the 
open  hand  could  enter,  the  closed  fist 
cannot  be  withdrawn  ;  and  the  man  now7 
runs  up  and  secures  his  prey,  none  of  whom 
have  wit  enough  to  purchase  liberty  by  the 
abandoning  of  their  costly  prizes,  keeping 
their  fists  full  of  seeds,  and  vainly  strug¬ 
gling  to  withdraw  them  in  that  state. 

Another  ruse  mentioned  as  successful  in 
the  capture  of  these  imitative  animals  does 
not,  however,  bear  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
probability.  It  consists  of  placing  a  basin 
of  strong  salt  and  water  before  a  party  of 
wild  monkeys.  The  “  sportsman  ”  then 
retires  a  couple  of  dozen  yards,  and,  having 
provided  himself  with  a  similar  bowl  of 
clear  water,  proceeds  to  rub  it  on  his  face 
and  eyes.  His  actions  are  closely  followed 
I  by  the  animals,  with  the  result  that  the 
I  strong  brine  so  effectually  blinds  them  for 
the  time,  that  they  may  be  easily  noosed 
and  secured.  We  heard  this  from  an  old 
sailor,  who  declared  he  had  seen  it  practised 
with  success  in  South  America. 

At  Darfur,  in  Africa,  the  monkeys  are 
said  to  be  so  inordinately  fond  of  a  kind  of 
beer  made  by  the  natives  that  the  beverage 
is  used  by  treacherous  man  as  a  means  of 
capturing  their  unsuspecting  relatives. 
Cans  of  beer  are  placed  w7ithin  reach,  and 
when  the  convivial  monkeys  have  become 
so  thoroughly  inebriated  that  they  fail  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  man  and 
the  ape,  the  negro  takes  the  hand  of  one  of 
them,  in  all  good-fellowship,  and  leads  him 
off.  The  others  naturally  follow7,  and  so 
good-bye  to  their  liberty.  But  dodges  of 
this  sort,  funny  as  they  may  be,  seem 
scarcely  fair  upon  the  very  human -looking 
“jungle  men.” 

“To  catch  monkeys,”  says  a  serious 
author,  “  boil  some  gram  and  bread  in  rum 


or  spirits  of  w7ine,  and  place  it  about  under 
the  trees  which  they  frequent.  Also  place 
about  with  it  a  number  of  handfuls  of  light 
leaves  and  small  twigs  smeared  with  bird¬ 
lime.  The  monkeys  will  come  dow7n,  and, 
eating  the  doctored  provisions,  become 
light-headed.  They  will  at  the  same  time 
convey  many  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  to 
their  face  and  dyes,  and  will  only  make 
matters  worse  by  ill-directed  efforts  to  rub 
them  off.  Finally,  they  will  become  so 
inebriated  and  confused  that  they  can  be 
secured  and  led  away  with  little  trouble.” 

In  fact,  such  tricks  are  disrespectful  to 
the  monkey’s  sagacity  and  well-established 
temperance,  as  w7ell  as  quite  beneath  an 
honest  trapper’s  notice.  Every  species  is 
so  playful  and  harmless  when  free  as  to 
command  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  I 
have  ridden  through  troops  of  small  grey 
monkeys  on  an  Indian  ghaut  road,  and 
they  have  treated  me  with  calm  indifference, 
sitting  on  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  the  bridle¬ 
path  or  the  green  stems  of  the  bamboos 
within  reach  of  my  whip  overhead,  as 
though  the  Englishman  w7as  some  new 
trespasser,  and  the  forests  really  belonged 
to  them.  Higher  up  on  the  great  moun¬ 
tains  of  Southern  India,  where  I  had  a 
bungalow,  the  grey  monkeys  did  not 
come,  as  it  w7as  too  wild  and  stormy  for 
their  tender  skins  ;  but  another  species,  jet- 
black,  and  as  large  as  a  good-sized  dog, 
lived  in  the  white  cedars  over  my  hut,  and 
were  even  more  original  in  their  habits  than 
the  little  fellow's  of  the  warm  plains. 

Capturing  the  great  monkeys  of  the 
Amazon  and  Central  African  rivers  is  of 
course  often  serious  work.  Possessed  as 
they  are  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  cunning, 
still,  strange  to  say,  baboons  are  easily 
trapped.  This,  I  think,  arises  from  their 
not  having  the  keen  sense  of  smell  of  other 
animals,  who,  as  all  versed  in  the  hun¬ 
ter’s  art  know7,  are  as  a  rule  most  difficult 
of  capture,  owing  to  their  extraordinary 
powers  of  scent.  I  have  many  a  time  set  a 
trap  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river,  for  instance, 
known  to  be  frequented  by  jackals  ;  buried 
the  trap  a  few7  inches  deep  in  the  loose  dry 
sand,  not  leaving  a  particle  exposed,  with 
only  the  bait — a  piece  of  meat — sticking 
out  most  temptingly.  But  Master  Jackey 
w7as  not  to  be  caught  by  these  artful  wiles. 
He  would  walk  (as  the  spoor  or  footmarks 
would  indicate  next  morning)  round  the 
gin  and  past  it,  but  put  his  foot  in  it  he 
would  not. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  our 
pets  of  the  monkey  kind  are  taken  when 
very  young,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  caught 
his ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan,  for  then  they  feel  but  little  a 
captivity  which  must  at  best  be  irksome  to 
these  quaint  yet  delightful  creatures. 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH  SERIES.) 


Writing  Competition. 

(Continued,  from  page  608.) 

John  Leigh,  4,  Cuckoo  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Adam  Veitch,  36,  Ronald  Street,  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Graham  Smith,  3,  East  Parade,  Newcastle. 

Herbert  E.  B.  Brigstoke,  102,  Louisen  Strasse, 
Homburg,  v.  d.  H.,  Germany. 

Arthur  0.  Stratton,  Park  House,  Monument  Road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Charles  Hill  King,  2,  Claribel  Street,  Princes 
Road,  Liverpool. 

Thomas  Arthur  Reayeley,  161,  West  Eerry  Road, 
Milhvall,  Poplar. 

Arthur  Wainwright,  Mervyn  House,  St.  John's 
Wood  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Charles  Edward  Fraser,  74,  Beaconsfield,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

George  Norman  Meachen,  287,  Amliurst  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Thomas  W.  L.  Frith,  Bryn  Cwriog,  Chirk,  North 
Wales. 

Alfred  Lickfold,  Ash,  Surrey .1 

Owen  Mortimer  Green,  Laverton  House,  Hill, 
Southampton. 

Lilian  M.  S.  Holcombe,  92,  Harenth  Road,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  N. 

Alfred  Charles  Shayler,  41,  Plumstead  Common 
Road,  Plumstead,  Kent. 

Hilda  Cornelia  Few,  The  Vineyards,  Willingham, 
Cambs. 

Stanley  Newby,  12,  Harvey  Road,  Camberwell 
Green,  s.E. 

Charles  .1.  S.  Holcombe,  92,  Harenth  Road,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  n. 

Mary  Dallachy,  145,  Greenhead  Terrace,  Bridge- 
ton,  Glasgow. 

Stephen  Jethro  Eely,  High  Street,  Woodstock. 

Arthur  Joseph  Searle,  31,  Falkland  Road,  Kentish 
Town. 

William  Martindale  Bainton,  29,  Bury  Old  Road, 
Heywood,  Lancashire. 

William  Barker,  Claremont  House,  Ashmore  P.oad, 
St.  Peter’s  Park,  Paddington. 

Monty  Hinemann,  3,  Burma  Road,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

Mabel  Smith,  The  Bank,  Leek,  Staffs. 

Edward  Bell,  Rose  Villa,  Whittington  Road,  Wood 
Green,  N. 

Hubert  Viner  Lack,  7,  Park  Road,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Sydney  Clark,  17,  Lett  Street,  Heme  Hill,  s.E. 

George  Matthews,  5,  Hooper’s  Place,  Troy  Town, 
Rochester,  Kent. 

William  George  Battarbee,  Irene  College,  01, 
Rocky  Lane,  Liverpool. 

John  Henry  James,  Coldwell  Street,  Wirkswortli, 
Derbyshire. 

Ernest  Head,  9,  Kensington  Park  Road,  Netting 
Hill  Gate. 

Albert  Clifford  Hall,  7,  St.  George’s  Road,  West 
HiU,  Hastings. 

Percy  Henry  Hall,  7,  St.  George’s  Road,  West 
HiU,  Hastings. 

E, .  A.  W.  Taylor,  Laurel  Mount,  Wirswall,  near 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 

William  Ernest  West,  40,  Louis  Street,  Hull. 

Albert  Edward  Hollowell,  76,  Barnsbury  Road, 
Islington,  London,  N. 

G.  B.  Innes,  Elrick,  Muchalls,  by  Stonehaven,  N.B. 

F.  Goldschmidt,  23,  Adamson  Road,  South  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

John  Cyril  Deed,  St.  Germains,  St.  Albans. 

William  Ogilvie  Grant,  28,  St.  Mary  Abbot’s  Ter¬ 
race,  Kensington. 

Walter  Perceval  Yetts,  Costow  House,  Reading. 

Percy  Charles  Barber,  4,  Clifton  Villas,  Thornton 
Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

John  George  Barker,  11,  Adolphus  Road,  Finsbury 
Park,  N. 

Ralph  Dowling  Peters,  St.  John.  New  Brunswick. 

(THE  END.) 


Correspond)  erta. 


F. — The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
is  at  5,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  is  in  Piccadilly. 

P.  W.  Glenkie.— 1.  “Photography  for  Boys”  ran 
through  the  B.O.P  from  June  to  October,  1886,  and 
is  a  complete  guide  to  the  subject.  2.  Order  them 
through  your  bookseller.  3.  We  have  never  heard 
ol  any  one  who  used  the  goods,  but  the  advertisers 
seem  quite  unknown  as  makers. 


Doctor. — Be  guided  by  a  surgeon.  Yes,  join  the 
volunteers  ,  "but  see  a  surgeon  first 

E  D  —Worms,  snails,  and  German  paste 

Orchid  —1  Wc-  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  tell  you  j 
bow  to  blow  insects'  eggs  ;  that  is  a  branch  of  J 
zoological  art  which  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfection.  Dip  the  eggs  into  boiling 
water  for  a  second,  and  then  preserve  them  as 
they  are.  2.  Yes  ;  frogs  and  toads  cast  their  skins 
occasionally,  and  the  toad  always  eats  his  dis¬ 
carded  garment  as  soon  as  it  is  shuffled  off. 

Leo. — Have  small  divisions  made  in  your  drawers. 
Then  make  in  each  a  little  nest  of  white  cotton 
wool,  and  lay  the  eggs  upon  that.  Bran  and  saw¬ 
dust  are  bad,  and  cardboard  mounting  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Reader  from  the  First  Issue.  —  Such  technical 
books  are  published  by  Calvert,  of  Manchester  ;  or 
Spon,  of  125,  Strand,  Loudon. 

G.  H.  S.  S. — To  make  glue  properly,  break  up  the 
cake  into  pieces  about  as  big  as  postage-stamps, 
half  fill  the  pot  with  them,  and  pour  in  enough 
water  to  just  cover  them.  Leave  them  to  soak  for 
a  dozen  hours.  You  will  find  them  become  lumps 
of  jelly,  and  these,  without  adding  more  water, 
you  put  on  to  boil.  The  hotter  the  glue  is  used 
the  better.  If  you  have  not  a  proper  glue-pot,  put 
the  glue  in  a  gallipot,  and  boil  the  gallipot  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  with  a  stone  or  something 
underneath  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  under  tlie 
bottom. 

Sweet  Fifteen. — 1.  The  Great  Eastern  was  begun 
in  1853,  and  launched  on  January  31,  1858,  having 
taken  a  little  over  four  years  to  build.  Nowadays 
an  Australian  liner  is  built  iu  nine  months. 

2.  “Mails  and  duties”  were  the  rents  of  a  Scotch 
estate-;  and  “black”  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  “black  art,”  “blackguard,"  etc.  ;  hence  levying 
blackmail. 

G.  A.  Wilson.— Thanks  for  copies  of  “The  Raining’s 
School  Magazine,”  which  we  hope  will  flourish. 

It  seems  to  have  gone  throngli  all  the  needful 
stages  to  ensure  success,  first  as  a  single  copy  on 
foolscap  issued  every  week  and  handed  round,  then 
as  a  large  sheet  shown  in  a  glazed  frame,  then  in  a 
small  edition  printed  by  copying-machine,  and  now 
in  four-page  type  form— and  may  it  prosper.  It  is 
rather  a  far  cry  to  Inverness,  but  when  you  have  a 
copy  witli  a  translation  of  the  motto  in  it,  please 
send  it  on.  ‘What  signifieth  “  Imthigh  a  Dlmillea-  ] 
chan  gu  dan  ”  ? 

Mayflower.— You  must  get  a  nomination  from  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  either  through  the  secretary  I 
or  one  of  the  managers.  The  largest  customers  of  j 
the  bank  always  have  influence.  There  is  an 
■examination,  but  it  is  purely  a  test  one. 


South  Sea.— 1.  The  coin  is  a  George  11  shilling,  and 
the  word  •  Lima”  on  it  signifies  that  it  is  made  of 
some  of  the  silver  captured  by  Admiral  Anson 
from  the  Spanish  galleon  on  the  20th  of  June,  1743. 
His  ship  was  the  Centurion,  and  the  value  of  liis 
prize  was  £313,000. 

Marine.— From  the  chief  post-office  of  your  town 
you  can  procure,  for  the  asking,  a  Government 
pamphlet  on  the  Royal  Marines,  giving  full  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  pay,  promotion,  and  the  nearest 
recruiting-station. 

Mechanic  and  Contradistinction.— 1.  To  calcu¬ 
late  horse-power  take  the  diameter  of  the  pistou 
in  inches,  the  number  of  strokes  made  per  minute, 
and  the  length  of  the  stroke  iu  feet.  Square  the 
piston’s  diameter,  multiply  it  by  the  number  of 
strokes,  and  multiply  that  by  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  and  divide  by  6,000. 

C.  R  — 1.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  language  as 
“alright."  2.  Elephants  have  been  known  to  live 
for  a  century.  3.  Mr.  T.  B.  Reed  is  “Adams  of 
Parkhurst”  of  our  first  volume.  The  “Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch”  was  in  the  third 
volume.  It  is  published  in  book  form,  as  is  also 
“The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s.”  4.  The  cover 
itself  is  by  Caton  Woodville  ;  but  look  through 
the  volume.  5.  The  Canon  Farrar  of  the  “Life 
and  Work  of  St.  Paul”  is  the  author  of  “Eric,” 
“Julian  Home,”  etc.  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  the 
publishers. 

T.  DE  Dean.— We  would  rather  not  give  an  article 
on  “How  to  Shave  Yourself.”  Our  intentions 
might  be  misunderstood,  as  we  should  have  to 
illustrate  with  cuts,  and  that  would  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  shaver’s  expense  ! 

A  Lover. — 1.  See  our  July  part  for  1887.  It  con¬ 
tained  articles  on  the  management  of  Goats,  which 
answer  all  your  questions.  2.  Such  questions  are 
never  answered.  If  you  cannot  understand  the 
conditions,  do  not  compete. 

East  End.— There  is  no  book  of  such  games.  You 
are  sure  to  find  several  things  in  our  “Manual  of 
Indoor  Sports,”  published  in  the  “Boy's  Own 
Bookshelf”  series,  that,  with  a  little  alteration, 
could  be  made  to  suit.  The  subject  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  We  have  several  times  tried  an  indoor 
edition  of  an  outdoor  game,  and  that  lias  gone 
well ;  but  the  tendency  to  degenerate  into  rough¬ 
ness  has  to  be  checked. 

B.  Fraser.— A  Guide  to  the  profession  of  Chartered 
Accountant  is  published  by  Messrs.  Gee  and  Co., 
34,  Moorgate  Street,  E.O. 

Great  Northern.— You  can  get  “  Locomotive  En¬ 
gine  Driving  ”  through  any  bookseller.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court  and  costs  iu  the  cheapest  edition  three 
shillings  anil  sixpence. 


S 1) e  Soy’s  Owi\  ’Paper. 

W.  STEVENS.— No.  Leave  the  hair  alone. 


Fidelity, 


No.  494.— Vol.  X. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1888. 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.] 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THE 
CACIQUE  : 

A  MEXICAN  STORY. 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart., 

Author  of  “  Waifs  and  Strays,"  “  On  a  Winter’s 
Night,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XV. — A  FIRST  CHECK. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  energetic 
search  that  the  boys  made  for 
some  distance  upon  both  sides  of 
the  river,  they  could  find  no  trace 
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of  their  late  comrades,  and  it  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  deep  pool  far  down  the  river  held 
the  bodies  of  Indian  Joe  and  Lopes 
the  Tigrero. 

“We  can  do  no  more  for  them,”  said 
Bob,  sadly,  as  once  more  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  river  ;  “  we  have 

searched  every  possible  place  ;  but  the 
St.  Jacinto,  I  fear,  holds  the  bey  to  the 
scent.” 

“  I  fear  so  too,”  replied  his  brother, 
mournfully.  “  Are  you  ready  to  return 
to  our  quest  for  the  treasure  1  ” 

“1  am,”  was  the  answer.  “Let  us 
consult  your  old  Indian’s  scroll,  and  see 
how  near  we  are  to  their  country.” 

Arthur  produced  the  piece  of  deer¬ 
skin  from  his  bosom.  “We  have  not 
gone  far  out  df  our  way,”  said  he,  mus¬ 
ingly.  “  Look  here,”  pointing  as  he 
spoke,  to  a  wavy  red  line  which  crossed 
a  broad  blue  one.  “  The  trail  is  jdain 
enough.” 

“  To  you  it  may  be,”  answered  Bob, 
with  a  laugh  ;  “  but,  frankly,  to  me  it 
only  looks  like  a  collection  of  coloured 
threads  without  sense  or  meaning.” 

“  Well,  you  must  trust  to  me,”  re¬ 
plied  Arthur.  “We  must  cross  the 
Jacinto — we  can  easily  do  that  below  the 
rapids — and  strike  into  the  hills,  keeping 
due  west ;  and,  unless  my  reading  of 
this  Indian  map  fails  me,  we  are  not  far 
from  the  city  of  the  Cacique.” 

That  night  the  brothers  pitched  their 
camp  far  in  the  interior  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  lay  beyond  the  river.  It 
was  a  wild  and  desolate  region,  and  the 
wolves,  excited  by  the  scent  of  the 
horses,  prowled  about  the  camp  in  great 
numbers,  and,  rendered  valorous  by 
hunger,  occasionally  made  a  dash  for¬ 
wards,  but  the  brightly  blazing  tires 
which  the  boys  took  good  care  to  keep 
up,  terrified  them,  while  an  occasional 
shot  from  Bob’s  rifle  effectually  cooled 
their  courage  ;  and  though  the  horses 
quivered  and  trembled  as  they  heard 
the  fierce  howls  of  the  brutes,  they 
were  all  safe  when  daylight  dawned. 

After  a  hasty  meal  the  boys  continued 
their  course  of  exploration,  Arthur 
looking  more  and  more  anxious,  and 
carefully  consulting  his  map  as  they 
slowly  advanced  into  the  wilder  and 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  your  way  ?  ”  asked 
Bob. 

“  Tolerably,”  was  the  reply.  “  On 
turning  this  corner  we  ought  to  come 
into  an  open  basin  in  the  hills,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  but  one  with  high 
mountains.  On  the  open  side  a  broad 
valley  leads  to  a  lake,  round  which  the 
city  is  built.” 

“  But  it  seems  strange,”  objected 
Bob,  “  that  a  city  of  the  kind  you  men¬ 
tion  should  be  in  existence,  and  yet  be 
unknown.” 

“Not  so  unknown  as  you  fancy  ;  the 
Apaches  know  it  well ;  but  the  warlike 
character  of  its  inhabitants  has  kept 
their  marauding  parties  from  venturing 
to  attack  it,  whilst  among  the  trappers 
the  golden  city  of  the  Cacique  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  frequently  discussed  by  the 
camp  fires.” 

“  Well,”  answei’ed  Bob,  “we  shall  soon 
see  how  correct  your  guide  is,  so  let  us 
push  on.” 
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The  boys  accomplished  another  mile 
in  silence. 

“  Here  is  the  basin,”  said  Arthur ; 
“  and  here  the  hills  that  surround  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  plain,”  answered 
Bob  ;  “  but  where,  my  boy,  is  the  broad 
valley  leading  to  the  lake,  round  which 
the  city  is  built,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  shut  in  here  upon  all  sides.” 

Arthur  looked  round  and  round  him, 
then  consulted  his  deerskin  guide,  and 
at  last  broke  out, 

“All  seems  as  it  should  be,”  cried 
he,  “except  the  valley,  and  that  has 
disappeared.  Where  can  the  mistake 
lie?” 

“  That  hill  of  loose  stone  seems  pretty 
well  to  fill  up  the  place  where  your 
valley  ought  to  be,”  replied  Bob. 

“  I  have  it !  ”  cried  Arthur,  as  though 
inspired  by  a  sudden  idea.  “  There  has 
been  a  convulsion  of  nature ;  the  hills 
have  fallen,  and  closed  up  the  valley.” 

“  And  your  lake  and  city,  Arthur  ?  ” 
asked  Bob,  with  a  smile. 

“Upon  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,”  replied  Arthur,  calmly. 

“Then  there  they  must  remain  for 
me,”  answered  Bob.  “  I  haven’t  got  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  to  soar  over  them, 
and  I  don’t  believe  even  the  feet  of  a 
goat  would  enable  me  to  scale  them.” 

“  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,”  said 
Arthur  ;  “  but,  Bob,  there  is  another 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  of 
these  mountains  than  by  climbing  over 
them.” 

“And  Avhat  may  that  be,  my  philo¬ 
sophic  brother  ?  ” 

“Going  round  them,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

“True,  that  may  be  done,”  said  Bob, 
after  a  moment’s  consideration  ;  “  but 
we  may  have  to  go  many  miles  before 
we  turn  the  flank  of  a  range  of  hills 
like  this.” 

“  I  think  that,  as  this  egress  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  closed,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  must  have  had  an 
equally  convenient  one  close  at  hand, 
and  so  we  may  not  have  such  a  long 
search  after  all,”  observed  Arthur. 

“Yes,  you  may  be  right  there,”  an¬ 
swered  his  brother,  “  if  the  same  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  that  brought  down 
the  mountains  did  not  overwhelm  the 
city  as  well.  However,  the  thing  is 
feasible.  What  do  you  propose  ?  ” 

“  To  return  out  of  the  basin  the  way 
that  we  came  in,  to  take  one  of  the 
larger  ravines  to  the  right,  and  try  to 
work  round  ;  but,  as  we  may  be  some 
days  in  the  mountains,  and  as  our  stock 
of  provisions  is  getting  scanty,  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  a  little  hunting  before 
we  resume  our  search.” 

“  So  we  will,”  answered  Bob  ;  “  I  have 
seen  lots  of  traces  of  mountain  sheep, 
and  two  miles  back  there  is  wood 
and  water.  Let  us  pitch  our  camp 
there,  and  make  all  ready  for  a  fresh 
start.” 

Turning  their  backs  on  the  basin,  the 
boys  returned  to  the  spot  that  they  had 
selected  ;  but  here  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  occurred — Arthur’s  foot  slipped 
upon  a  round  stone,  and  he  fell,  sprain¬ 
ing  his  ankle  so  severely  that,  though 
he  made  every  effort,  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

“Never  mind,  my  boy,”  cried  Bob, 
cheerily  ;  “  cold  water  will  set  you  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two,  and  one  gun  is 


quite  enough  to  jiick  up  a  few  moun¬ 
tain  sheep.” 

Accordingly  next  morning  Arthur 
was  left  to  take  care  of  the  camp  and 
nurse  his  sprain  ;  whilst  Bob,  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  rifle,  left  the  spot,  waving  his 
brother  a  gay  farewell  as  he  disappeared 
from  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— A  COLD  EMBRACE. 

Long  after  his  brother’s  departure 
Arthur  sat  musing  before  the  log  fire, 
ever  and  anon  contemplating  the  deer¬ 
skin  scroll  which  he  had  drawn  from 
his  bosom  ;  and  occasionally  damping 
in  a  pannikin  of  water  that  stood  by 
his  side  a  linen  rag,  which  he  applied 
to  his  swollen  ankle.  Then  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  tops  of  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  by  which  the  camp  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  about  the  summits  of 
which  the  forms  of  birds  of  prey  could 
be  seen  circling,  but  at  such  a  height 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  were  the  common  bald-headed 
eagle  or  the  giant  condor,  which  is  oe 
casionally  met  with  in  these  regions. 

The  little  rock- rabbits,  utterly  un¬ 
scared  by  Arthur’s  presence,  were  play¬ 
ing  about  on  the  sides  of  the  slope 
some  thirty  yards  off,  now  popping 
into  their  holes  and  again  reappearing, 
then  sitting  on  their  hind-quarters  and 
brushing  their  faces  with  their  fore¬ 
paws,  and  winding  up  all  by  a  grand 
race  round  after  each  other,  which  was 
generally  concluded  by  some  of  them 
falling  head  over  heels. 

“  Pretty  little  creatures !  ”  said  Arthur. 
“  It  would  be  a  sin  to  disturb  them,  they 
are  so  tame  :  besides,  Bob  is  sure  to 
bring  in  something  good.  Oh  dear,  I 
wish  this  wretched  ankle  were  not  so 
painful ! ” 

And  he  again  applied  the  cooling 
fluid  to  his  sprain. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  exclaimed  he,  “  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  little  friends  ?  They 
are  running  like  mad  !  Oh,  I  see,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  and  they  have  good  cause.” 

For  there,  crawling  painfully  and 
slowly  over  the  rocks,  he  saw  the 
hideous  form  of  a  huge  rattlesnake, 
quite  five  feet  long  ;  its  slimy  yellow 
scales  glittered  in  the  sun.  There  was 
a  look  of  anger  in  its  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  forked  tongue  which  protruded 
from  its  jaws  quivered  and  vibrated 
with  every  movement  that  it  made. 

“I  could  polish  you  off,  my  friend, 
easily  enough,”  thought  Arthur  ;  “but 
the  last  snake  I  shot  brought  me  rather 
ill-luck— at  any  rate,  I’ll  bide  a  bit,  for 
my  gun  is  in  the  tent,  and  it  is  no  joke 
crawling  so  far  with  my  lame  leg.” 

All  the  rabbits  had  now  disappeared, 
though  from  their  burrows  an  occa¬ 
sional  sharp  nose  might  be  seen  peering 
out  at  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
snake  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  was  going  on.  Selecting  a 
sunny  spot,  he  coiled  himself  up,  and  to 
all  appearance  seemed  to  go  off  to  sleep, 
though  the  attentive  observer  could 
notice  that  the  cunning  eyes  were  still 
intently  engaged  in  watching  the  bur¬ 
rows  in  which  the  rabbits  had  taken 
refuge. 

But  the  bunnies  did  not  remain  long 
concealed.  Finding  that  their  dreaded 
enemy  took  no  aggressive  measures, 
they  ventured  out  of  their  lurking- 
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places,  and  began  to  play  about  as 
■merrily  as  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  their  gambols  some  of 
them  approached  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  snake. 

.  In  an  instant,  as  though  moved  by 
:a  spring,  the  head  of  the  snake  rose ; 
•all  the  rabbits  took  to  flight,  except  one, 
who,  perched  upon  a  fragment  of  rock, 
deemed  to  meet  the  full  gaze  of  the  rep¬ 
tile. 

In  vain  the  little  animal  endeavoured 
to  bound  away ;  its  trembling  limbs 
appeared  to  refuse  to  perform  their 
office,  its  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  and 
it  remained  quivering  and  motionless, 
as  though  rooted  to  the  spot. 

The  whole  body  of  the  snake  seemed 
to  inflate  ;  it  uttered  a  sharp  hiss,  and 
made  a  slight  movement  towards  its 
intended  victim.  The  unhappy  rabbit 
uttered  a  wailing  cry,  and  with’ a  con¬ 
vulsive  movement  seemed  even  to  come 
a  few  inches  nearer  to  its  merciless 
enemy.  Then  the  head  of  the  snake 
moved  so  quickly  that  the  stroke  he 
gave  the  rabbit  was  hardly  visible.  But 
it  was  enough,  for  the  poor  little  crea¬ 
ture  at  once  fell  over  on  its  side,  and, 
■after  a  few  feeble  kicks,  remained  per¬ 
fectly  motionless.  Then  the  serpent 
seized  its  head  and  began  to  swallow  its 
victim. 


“Nasty  brute  !”  said  Arthur  ;  “and 
yet  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  interfere. 
It  is  only  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  but  really  these  snakes  are  so 
hideous  to  look  at,  that  no  wonder  one’s 
fingers  itch  to  put  an  end  to  them.  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  Master  Rattle¬ 
snake  1  He  has  dropped  his  prey,  and 
appears  anxious  to  make  off.” 

“  In  truth,  the  snake  had  hurriedly 
disgorged  that  portion  of  the  rabbit 
which  he  had  half  swallowed,  and  was 
making  his  way  with  all  speed  to  an 
adjacent  fissure  in  the  rocks. 

“  There  is  no  animal  that  can  have 
frightened  him  !  ”  cried  Arthur,  looking 
to  the  right  and  left ;  “  and  no  eagle  or 
bird  of  prey,”  he  added,  glancing  up¬ 
wards.  “  Whatever  can  have  induced 
him  to  make  off  like  that  1  At  any  rate, 
there  is  the  last  of  him,”  and  as  he 
spoke  the  end  of  the  rattlesnake’s  tail 
disappeared  in  the  fissure. 

“  Well,  that  is  mysterious  !  ”  said  the 
boy.  “  And,  now  that  the  adventure  is 
over,  I  think  I  will  turn  into  the  tent 
and  take  a  nap.” 

He  turned  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  his 
design,  when  a  spectacle  met  his  eyes 
which  brought  him  to  an  instant  pause. 

Crawling  noiselessly  along  the  ground 
between  himself  and  the  tent,  in  which 


every  weapon  was  stored,  was  an  im¬ 
mense  rock-snake  some  sixteen  feet  in 
length.  The  eyes  of  this  monster  were 
gleaming  with  anger,  and  Arthur  at 
once  remembered  that  the  rock-snake  is 
rather  partial  to  devouring  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  utterly  regardless  of  the  latter’s 
poisoned  fangs.  The  rattlesnake  had 
perceived  the  approach  of  his  enemy, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  timely  flight, 
while  the  rock-snake,  enraged  at  the 
escape  of  his  intended  victim,  was  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  in  the  direct  line  where 
Arthur  lay. 

There  seemed  no  escape  for  the  boy  ; 
his  gun  was  far  from  him,  his  sprained 
ankle  prevented  him  from  Hying  ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  snake  was  too  close  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  escape.  In  utter  terror 
he  mechanically  raised  his  arms, 
breathing  a  silent  prayer,  and  the 
movement  seemed  to  irritate  the  great 
serpent,  which,  making  a  rapid  forward 
movement,  seized  Arthur’s  shoulders 
with  his  formidable  teeth,  and  in 
another  instant  had  wrapped  his  cold, 
slimy  coils  tightly  round  the  body  of 
the  shrinking  boy.  With  one  loud  cry 
for  aid  Arthur  became  insensible,  and 
the  monster  piled  coil  upon  coil  until 
the  form  of  his  victim  was  hardly 
visible, 

( To  cQntj.nued.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 


.  ORGAN, 
silentl 

ed  Count  Efflam  away  from  the  casth 
'Swiftly  she  descended  the  hill,  and  the: 


for  about  ten  minutes  crossed  the  valley 
and  mounted  its  farther  slope. 

Soon  a  sort  of  plateau  was  reached, 
littered  with  rocks  of  strange  form. 


and  with  here  and  there  a  few  stunted 
trees.  Morgana  stopped,  and  three 
times  screeched  like  an  owl.  At  this 
sinister  signal  there  came  from  the 
neighbouring  wood  a  sound  as  of  men 
and  horses. 

But  the  count  was  not  to  see  who 
was  his  escort,  for  Morgana  took  off  her 
long  black  veil  and  bandaged  his  eyes, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise. 

Immediately  afterwards  a  hand  seized 
his  and  placed  it  on  a  horse’s  mane.  At 
the  same  time  his  left  foot  was  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  stirrup.  At  the  hint 
he  mounted,  and  Morgana  gave  the 
word  to  move  on.  By  the  sound  of  her 
voice  the  count  could  tell  that  she  was 
on  horseback  at  his  side,  and  by  the 
sound  of  the  steps  he  inferred  that  the 
escort  was  on  foot,  and  not  numerous. 
One  of  them  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

For  about  two  hours,  as  the  count 
reckoned,  the  journey  was  continued  in 
silence. 

Many  hillsides  were  traversed,  many 
brooks  were  crossed  ;  the  way  led  along 
many  footpaths  which  were  almost 
impracticable ;  and  through  a  thick 
|  wood  it  once  lay,  where  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  brushed  the 
count’s  face  with  their  twigs. 

He  had  lived  as  a  boy  at  Olay,  and 
had  ridden  and  hunted  the  country  for 
miles  round,  and  knew  it  well.  By  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  undulations 
of  the  soil,  the  least,  noise  that  greeted 
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liis  ears,  and  the  faintest  odours  he 
could  detect,  by  every  indication  pos¬ 
sible,  he  endeavoured  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and 
discover  the  road  he  was  going.  But 
whether  it  was  that  his  instinct  was  at 
fault,  or  that  Morgana  took  many  use¬ 
less  turns  and  doubles  so  as  to  throw 
him  off  the  track,  he  could  not  make 
out  with  any  clearness  where  he  was, 
and  during  the  two  hours  had  to  satisfy 
himself  with  vague  suppositions. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  his  horse’s 
hoofs  told  him  he  was  on  a  flat  stretch 
of  ground,  elastic  and  sonorous,  while  a 
penetrating  resinous  odour  gave  him 
an  additional  clue.  Evidently  he  was 
in  a  pine  wood,  and  the  trees  must  be 
lofty,  for  the  night  breeze,  meeting  with 
no  obstacle,  blew  full  in  his  face.  And 
in  all  the  country  round  there  was  but 
one  clump  of  this  kind. 

But  Count  Efflam  wished  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  right.  Giving  his 
horse  a  sly  prick  with  his  spur,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  stumble,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms.  His  hand  grasped  the  scaly 
bark  of  one  of  those  magnificent  trees 
that  form  on  the  land  the  cathedrals  of 
verdure,  and  on  the  ocean  the  masts  of 
ships.  He  could  hardly  restrain  a 
shout  of  joy.  He  had  foiled  Morgana’s 
precaution — he  knew  where  he  was. 

Fortunately  she  saw  nothing  of  this, 
her  attention  being  called  off  by  a  noise 
that  was  getting  louder  in  the  distance, 
and  which  had  also  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  count.  The  noise,  which  was  at 
first  but  a  confused  murmur,  grew 
rapidly  distinct.  Evidently  some  horse¬ 
men  were  approaching  at  a  gallop. 

Morgana  gave  the  order  to  halt,  and 
sent  off  one  of  her  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  horsemen,  whom  she  evidently  did 
not  expect. 

Five  minutes  later  the  sound  of  the 
horses  galloping  suddenly  ceased.  In 
five  minutes  more  the  scout  returned, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  made  his  report. 

Count  Efflatn  listened  intently.  But 
all  he  could  hear  was  an  exclamation 
of  anger  from  Morgana,  and  the  name 
of  “  Ragnar  !  ”  several  times  repeated. 

Ragnar  was  not  unknown  to  the 
count.  He  was  renowned  as  the  fiercest 
of  Morgana’s  followers,  and  a  near  re¬ 
lative  of  hers. 

The  march  was  resumed  and  the  two 
troops  met. 

“  Let  your  horsemen  follow  us,”  said 
the  terrible  widow.  “  You  ride  by  my 
side  that  I  may  speak  with  you.” 

The  movement  was  made  without  a 
moment’s  halt.  Morgana  was  thus 
placed  between  the  count  and  Ragnar, 
and  with  the  latter  she  carried  on  a 
conversation  in  a  loud  voice,  but  in  a 
dialect  unknown  to  the  count. 

But  he  listened  none  the  less,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  discover  by  the  accent 
and  expression  the  feeling  which  dic¬ 
tated  the  words.  At  first  the  woman 
spoke  in  anger,  and  seemed  to  repri¬ 
mand.  The  man  lowered  his  tone  as  if 
hardly  daring  to  stammer  his  excuses. 
Then,  gradually  he  regained  his  assur¬ 
ance,  and  finally  his  voice  was  as  loud 
as  his  sovereign’s.  He  seemed  to  re¬ 
proach  her  as  bitterly  as  she  had  re¬ 
proached  him,  and  threaten  her,  and 
in  this  angry  recrimination  the  count 
heard  the  name  of  Clothilda  several 
times. 
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Mute  with  astonishment,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  keenly  from  anxiety  and  anger,  the 
count  listened  even  more  intently. 

What  could  there  be  in  common  be¬ 
tween  his  beloved  wife  and  this  fierce 
chief  of  a  barbarous  tribe  1 

Again,  unmistakably,  did  Ragnar 
utter  the  name  of  Clothilda,  and  with 
an  accent  of  passion  that  made  the 
count  shudder.  He  felt  within  him 
the  presentiment  of  a  new  danger,  a  new 
misfortune. 

Morgana  in  reply  assumed  such  a 
tone  of  authority  that  Ragnar  seemed 
constrained  to  obey.  He  was  silent, 
but  not  without  a  half-suppressed  vin¬ 
dictive  growl,  like  a  wild  beast  deprived 
of  its  prey.  In  his  protest  there  evi¬ 
dently  lurked  some  secret  threat — some 
cowardly  resolve  to  be  avenged  against 
the  count.  And,  with  one  of  those  in¬ 
timations  of  the  heart  that  are  never 
misleading,  the  count  divined  his  inten¬ 
tion. 

Boon  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  a 
river,  which  the  count  recognised  by 
the  sound  of  its  deep,  turbulent  waters. 
The  little  troop  mounted  the  bank  for 
a  few  yards  to  find  a  ford,  a  difficult 
matter  now  that  the  river  was  widened 
and  swollen  by  the  recent  storms.  The 
passage  was  at  last  chosen,  and  the 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  entered 
the  stream. 

Soon  the  count  found  the  water  rise 
to  his  knees  ;  and  the  horse  lost  its 
footing,  and,  neighing  with  fright,  began 
to  be  carried  down-stream.  The  man 
who  held  the  bridle  shouted  out  in 
terror  that  he  could  not  struggle  against 
the  current. 

Whether  it  was  that  Morgana  was 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  that  she 
wished  to  show  her  power  over  Ragnar, 
she  ordered  him  to  take  the  count’s 
rein. 

Ragnar  immediately  forced  his  way 


through  the  foaming  water,  and  brought 
the  neighing  horse  back  into  the  right 
track. 

For  a  few  seconds  Efflam  felt  the 
burning  breath  of  his  enemy  in  his  face  ; 


then,  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  the  current  was  deepest 
and  swiftest,  a  violent  blow  struck  him 
in  the  chest,  and,  unhorsed  by  the  un¬ 
expected  shock,  he  fell  into  the  stream. 
As  he  fell  he  shouted. 

A  furious  exclamation  from  Morgana 
came  in  answer  to  his  shout. 

At  the  same  minute  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bank  a  black  mass  leapt  into 
the  river  with  a  mighty  splash  that 
scattered  a  shower  of  diamonds  in  the 
moonlight.  And  the  count  heard  no 
more,  saw  no  more. 

Blinded  by  the  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
disabled  by  the  blow  he  had  received, 
he  sunk  and  was  carried  down  by  the 
stream. 

Nevertheless,  before  his  senses  quite 
left  him,  he  seemed  to  be  seized  by 
something  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal, 
and  lifted  by  an  unknown  force,  and 
dragged  up  to  the  surface. 

But  that  was  all.  He  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  He  murmured  in  his  thoughts 
the  name  of  Clothilda.  He  felt  he  was 
dying. 

When  he  recovered  he  was  stretched 
on  the  grass  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
near  him,  striving  to  bring  him  back  to 
life  with  his  caresses,  he  recognised 
Bugh. 

All  was  explained.  It  was  Bugh  who 
had  saved  him. 

He  looked  about  him,  for  the  bandage 
had  been  taken  from  his  eyes. 

Some  twenty  Bretons,  of  the  wildest 
aspect,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horse¬ 
back,  formed  a  circle  round  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  circle  was  Morgana. 

“  Count  Efflam,”  said  she,  in  a  gentle, 
solemn  voice,  “  I  have  to  ask  your  par¬ 
don  for  the  cowardly  attack  of  which 
you  might  have  been  the  victim.  I  have 
punished  the  crime.  Behold  !  ”  and  with 
her  finger  she  pointed  to  a  newly-dug 
grave,  which  was  still  empty. 


“  I  do  not  understand,”  murmured  the 
count. 

“  Look  again  !  ”  said  Morgana,  point¬ 
ing  this  time  into  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
under  which  Efflam  was  lying. 
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The  count  raised  his  eyes.  Almost 
over  his  head  there  hung,  from  the 
highest  branch,  the  corpse  of  Eagnar  ! 

“  He  was  one  of  my  most  faithful 
servants,”  said  the  sorceress,  solemnly. 
“  He  was  of  my  kindred,  but  he  dis¬ 
obeyed  my  orders  ;  he  made  me  fail  in 
my  promise  to  you,  and  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  Morgana’s  justice.” 

“  Let  us  go  !  ”  exclaimed  the  count, 
who  had  already  stood  up,  and  was 
moving  away  in  horror  from  the  oak 
which  had  served  as  a  gibbet ;  “  let  us 

go!”, 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Morgana ;  and  she 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  brought.  Then 
she  asked  one  of  her  men  for  his  wide 
linen  belt,  and  began  to  roll  it  into  a 
bandage. 

“  Woman,”  said  the  count,  “it  is  only 
right  I  should  tell  you  that  that  precau¬ 
tion  is  useless ;  I  know  where  we  are.” 

“That  is  possible,”  said  she;  “but 
you  may  not  know  where  we  are  going 
You  must  not  see  the  mysterious  place 
into  which  I  intend  taking  you.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  blind¬ 
folded.” 

“Do  as  you  please,”  said  the  count, 
impatiently,  “  but  make  haste.” 

As  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
Hugh  began  to  howl. 

“  Kill  that  dog  !  ”  said  Morgana. 

“  He  has  just  saved  me  from  death  !  ” 
exclaimed  his  master,  excitedly.  “  No, 
no  ;  I  will  not  allow  you  to  !  ” 

|  He  will  discover  our  track,”  said  the 
heartless  widow  ;  “  he  will  reveal  the 
hiding-place  which,  for  the  sake  of  all, 
must  remain  secret.” 

“  But  he  is  the  only  companion  of  a 
blind  man  whom  you  yourself  deprived 
of  the  light  of  day.” 

There  was  silence. 

Then  in  a  voice  that  was  not  entirely 
free  from  remorse,  the  arbiter  of  Bugh’s 
life  called  to  her  side  two  of  her  people 
and  gave  them  this  order  :  “  Take  this 
dog  back  across  the  river  and  tie  him 
up  securely  to  one  of  those  trees.” 

“  But,”  said  one  of  the  men,  timidly, 
“what  shall  we  find  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  hound  when  his  master  goes  ?  ” 

After  a  moment’s  thought,  Morgana 
replied,  “Use  the  strap  with  which 
Eagnar  met  his  fate.  Take  down  the 
corpse  from  the  oak  and  bury  it.” 

Soon  the  body  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  The  men  took  the  strap  from 
the  neck  and  approached  the  dog. 

Bugh  went  backwards  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  and  showed  his  teeth. 

“  Obey  !  ”  said  Efflam,  the  sound  tell¬ 
ing  him  what  the  dog  was  about. 

Bugh  allowed  the  strap  to  be  placed 
round  his  neck.  But  when  the  men 
tried  to  drag  him  to  the  riverside  he 
notified  his  refusal  by  an  angry,  threat¬ 
ening  bark. 

“  Go,  Bugh,  go !”  said  the  count ;  and 
the  hound  became  more  docile,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  away. 

As  he  and  his  keepers  entered  the 
stream  the  count  and  his  escort  re¬ 
sumed  their  march. 

The  ford  was  passed  without  accident, 
and  in  silence. 

But  as  soon  as  the  hound  was  safely 
tied  to  the  tree  the  scene  changed. 

The  two  men  to  whom  Bugh  had  been 
entrusted  were,  unfortunately  for  him, 
fierce  admirers  and  secret  friends  of 
Eagnar. 
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“If  it  had  not  been  for  this  dog,” 
growled  one,  “Morgana  could  have 
been  led  to  think  that  the  count  had 
fallen  from  his  horse  accidentally.  That 
was  our  chief’s  plan.  By  saving  his 
master  this  wretched  dog  made  her 
find  the  rent  made  by  the  dagger  as  it 
was  turned  aside  by  the  hauberk,  and  so 
Eagnar  lost  his  life.  Let  the  dog  pay 
for  it.  He  must  die  !  ” 

“  But  if  the  count  should  avenge  him? 
If  Morgana — ” 

“  Bah  !  how  will  they  know  we  did 
it  ?  Who  will  tell  them  ?  ” 

And  seizing  his  spear,  he  lifted  it  to 
strike.  :  His  companion  followed  his 
example. 

Bugh,  in  his  rage,  growled  so  fiercely 
that  their  hands  shook ;  and,  leaping 
savagely,  he  avoided  all  but  a  few  of 
their  thrusts.  At  last,  at  one  tremen¬ 
dous  jump,  the  strap  broke. 

To  fly  at  their  throats,  knock  them 
down,  and  bite  them  severely,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

Then  Bugh,  disdaining  to  complete 
his  vengeance,  left  them  half  dead  with 
terror,  and  ran  towards  the  river. 

For  an  instant  he  stood,  and  seeing 
perhaps  that  his  master  required  the 
help  of  all  his  friends,  he  turned,  and 
bounded  off  towards  the  castle  of  Glay. 

We  know  how  he  reached  the  castle, 
and  how  well  Romarik  had  understood 
what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  the  count,  all  danger  over 
for  the  time,  continued  his  journey. 
The  endeavours  to  deceive  him  as  to  the 
route  were  redoubled,  the  horse  being- 
turned  backwards  and  forwards  many 
times  to  conceal  the  real  direction. 

Soon  a  stream  was  reached,  and  up 
its  bed  half  the  troop  advanced,  so  that 
all  traces  of  its  passage  might  be  effaced 
by  the  current.  The  other  half  of  the 
troop  crossed  the  stream  and  laid  a 
false  trail  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Such  devices,  which  are  now  practised 
by  the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  were 
often  used  in  old  Armorica,  and,  as  may 
be  remembered,  had  been  used  by  our 
friends  themselves  in  their  departure 
from  Tortona  and  Bayard  Castle. 

The  journey  up  the  stream  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  the 
route  was  resumed  to  the  west  at  a 
quicker  pace.  The  road  became  more 
and  more  obstructed  and  almost  im¬ 
practicable,  at  least  the  count  thought 
so,  as  he  continued  his  observations. 
Sometimes  the  horses’  hoofs  were  on 
sand  or  in  a  marsh,  sometimes  the 
sound  of  their  trot  echoed  among  the 
pebbles  of  a  rocky  plain.  Up  and  down 
went  the  road.  The  increasing  strength 
of  the  wind  seemed  to  show  that  no¬ 
thing  now  stood  in  its  way — no  hills  or 
trees,  only  perhaps  a  few  dry  bushes 
and  yielding  reeds,  that  brushed  against 
the  count’s  spurs. 

Day  had  begun  to  break,  the  increase 
in  the  light  could  be  seen  through  the 
bandage,  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
awakening  beast  or  bird.  The  country 
was  evidently  a  desolate,  barren  flat. 
Gusts  of  wind  swept  over  it,  and  when 
the  count  moistened  his  lips,  he  found 
that  the  breeze  was  salt.  Listening 
attentively,  he  heard  a  dull  roar  in  the 
distance,  which  seemed  every  now  and 
then  to  embrace  the  whole  horizon. 

The  noise  and  the  wind  he  recognised. 
The  wind  came  from  the  sea. 
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Still  the  way  led  onwards  ;  and  soon 
the  count  heard  the  roar  of  the  sea  in 
front  of  him  and  on  either  side.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  was  on  a  promontory.  The 
peninsula  became  so  narrow  that  he 
seemed  to  be  suspended  over  the  sea. 

Then  he  was  made  to  dismount,  and 
in  the  hand  which  guided  him  he  recog¬ 
nised  Morgana’s. 

“  Obey  me  carefully.  Put  each  foot 
exactly  where  I  tell  you.  Swerve  not  to 
the  right  or  left.  Your  life  depends  on 
it.” 

And  so  saying,  she  led  him  along 
what  was  evidently  a  perilous  path. 
Up  and  down  she  led  him  along  steps 
cut  in  a  rock  as  smooth  as  marble, 
winding  over  a  narrow  ridge,  between 
two  precipices  of  enormous  depth,  as 
the  roar  of  the  waves  below  unmis¬ 
takably  revealed  ;  then  down  she  went 
to  some  roughly-squared  trunks  of  trees 
over  which  the  spray  was  dashing.  It 
was  a  narrow  bridge  aero""  a  chasm, 
and  by  the  way  Morgana  held  both  his 
hands,  she  must  have  been  walking 
backwards. 

The  count,  owing  to  his  eyes  being 
blindfolded,  felt  that  giddiness  was 
coming  over  him.  And  it  was  as 
though  he  was  in  a  dream  that  he  heard 
a  heavy  door  open  and  shut  on  him, 
and  seemed  to  be  entering  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  when  the  bandage  fell. 

He  was  in  a  spacious  hall  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  at  one  end  of  which  blazed  a 
huge  fire.  Before  the  fire,  on  benches 
of  primitive  form,  linen  garments  were 
laid. 

“Those  warm  clothes  are  for  you,” 
said  Morgana,  “  I  will  be  back  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

And  she  seemed  to  vanish  in  the  wall. 

Although  the  freshness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  had  added  to  the  chill  which  the 
count  had  received  by  his  fall  in  the 
river,  he  remained  motionless,  without 
a  thought  of  changing  his  clothes. 

Suddenly  at  his  feet  and  down  his 
legs  he  felt  two  active  hands  beginning 
to  undress  him. 

He  lowered  his  eyes  and  looked. 

A  dwarf,  with  a  monstrous  head  and 
a  repulsive  face,  protuberant  stomach 
and  twisted  legs,  and  long,  strong  arms, 
was  jumping  round  him  and  undoing 
his  lacings. 

Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise  the  dwarf  had  him  half  un¬ 
dressed,  and  was  replacing  the  damp 
garment  with  one  from  the  bench. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  the  count. 

In  reply  the  dwarf  opened  his  mouth 
and  pointed  to  the  all  that  was  left 
when  his  tongue  had  been  cue  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  then  gave  forth  a  cry 
that  was  not  human,  but  the  squeal  of 
a  seabird. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  strange  valet 
had  done  his  work,  and  then  he  uttered 
a  cry  like  the  first,  but  shriller  and 
louder. 

Morgana  appeared. 

The  dwarf,  to  show  that  his  task  was 
finished,  turned  a  somersault  and  frisked 
about  like  a  dog. 

“  Down  !  ”  said  his  mistress.  “  Down, 
Cormoran,  and  be  quiet !  ” 

The  dwarf’s  name  was  Cormoran.  He 
shambled  off',  and  crouched  on  _  the 
ground  like  a  living  caryatid  in  a 
niche  at  the  base  of  the  central  column 
which  supported  the  roof. 
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Morgana  came  towards  he'1  guest  and 
said  but  one  word — “  Come  !  ” 

More  and  more  stupefied,  more  and 
more  thinking  himself  the  sport  of  a 
dream,  the  count  followed  his  conduc¬ 
tress  down  the  windings  of  a  dark 
corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
door. 


IK  the  ships  in  which  I  myself  have 
had  the  honour  to  serve — and  a  sur¬ 
geon  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
as  much,  if  not  a  deal  more,  of  the  mess 
life  of  the  seamen  than  other  officers — 
there  were  two  characters  that  I  never 
found  absent,  viz.,  the  Tom  Bowling  of 
the  ship  —  the  men’s  favourite,  and 
oftentimes  their  hero  ;  and  the  clever, 
philosophic  tar,  who  is  looked  up  to  and 
regarded  by  the  men  as  a  kind  of 
oracle.  The  former  is  invariably  a 
good  man  as  regards  seamanship  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  is  captain  of  a  to]! ;  anyhow, 
for  one  thing  or  another,  he  carries 
several  stripes  on  his  blue  sleeve.  He 
is  rather  handsome,  though  he  may  not 
be  a  ladies’  man.  With  exposure  to 
sun  and  weather,  his  face  and  hands 
are  as  brown  as  the  back  of  my  fiddle. 
He  is  as  brave  as — I  was  going  to  say 
as  a  lion,  but  I  refrain,  because  I  once 
saw  a  lion  turn  his  back  and  bolt,  when 
he  had  a  splendid  chance  of  having  a 
second-class  boy  of  ours  for  dinner — as 
brave  as  a  bulldog  ;  that  is  better.  He 
is  brave,  but  hardly  seems  to  know  it, 
and  is  quite  astonished  when  praised 
for  his  gallantry.  He  is  the  best  of 
messmates,  jolly  and  good-natured  with 
his  fellows,  and  .so  kind  to  the  boys,  who 
all  dream  of  one  day  being  just  such 
another. 
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Before  she  opened  it  Morgana  put 
her  finger  on  her  lips. 

“Silence!”  she  said.  “Perhaps  she 
sleeps.  Silence  !  ”  and,  making  him 
pass  before  her,  and  not  following  him, 
she  admitted  him  into  the  room  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Your  clever  seaman  is  one  of  another 
!  type.  In  his  boyhood’s  years  he  has 
probably  been  in  a  different  sphere 
of  life.  He  hints  as  much  to  his  com¬ 
rades  sometimes  when  confidentially  in¬ 
clined,  adding  perhaps  with  a  sigh, 
“  Heiglio  !  I  was  a  wild  youth,  and  I’m 
not  sure  I  did  not  cause  my  parents  a 
deal  of  grief.”  This  man’s  education  is 
good,  and  the  men  know  it,  and  often 
refer  disputes  to  his  arbitration.  He 
also  is  brave,  but  it  is  not  with  the  free 
and  careless  dash  of  your  Tom  Bowling. 
He  fights  as  an  officer  would  fight  if  he 
donned  a  bluejacket’s  “togs,”  and  in 
case  of  need  he  would  lead  an  attack, 
and  perhajis  awake  to  find  himself 
famous. 

Well,  those  two  characters  are  in  the 
service  now  ;  and  I  dare  say  were  long 
before  I  knew  the  binnacle  from  the 
bowsprit. 

They  were  there  in  the  Navy  in  the 
year  1794,  at  all  events,  and  on  board 
the  bold  ship  Blazer. 

Their  names  were  Allan  Gray  and 
Philijo  Dean. 

The  latter  was  the  oracle  ;  the  former 
the  Tom  Bowling  ;  and  they  were  both 
in  the  same  mess,  and  fast  friends. 
They  also  both  belonged  to  the  same 
boat.  The  mess  to  which  these  men 
belonged  was  the  merriest  in  the  ship, 


but  it  had  its  disagreeable  element,  as. 
will  presently  be  seen. 

Paddy  Lowrie  was  one  of  them — the' 
same  who  had  his  foot  shot  away  on 
the  “glorious  First  of  June,”  though, 
sure  !  it  was  only  the  shoe  !  Nothing 
wrong  about  Paddy  !  He  never  bred 
care  in  a  boat  nor  trouble  in  his  mess. 

But  the  two  Transoms  were  also  at. 
the  same  table,  the  bum-boat — or 
rather  shore-boat — men  who  had  been 
impressed  with  so  little  ceremony  on  the 
day  Dick  Trelawney  joined  his  ship. 

To  do  them  justice,  both  had  turned 
out  good  seamen,  and  they  had  been 
conspicuous  in  action — so  much  so  as 
to  merit  special  praise  from  Lieutenant 
Spencer. 

They  had  not  yet  forgiven  Allan  Gray 
for  the  blows  with  the  rope  he  had  givem 
them,  as  they  moved  tardily  forward 
that  first  morning.  And  they  had  not 
forgiven  the  two  midshipmen — albeit 
both  had  remunerated  them  handsomely 
for  the  loss  of  their  boat. 

The  Blazer  was  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  about  the  finest  sailer  in  the 
Channel  Fleet.  She  was  also  crack- 
manned,  and  those  on  board  of  her' 
were  wont  to  speak  of  their  vessel  as 
“  cock  of  the  squadron.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing,  after  all,  in  having  a  good  opinion 
of  one’s  shi]},  as  well  as  one’s  self. 

From  the  captain  down  to  McNab’s 
loblolly-boy  Snufflums,  it  was  said,  all 
were  fond  of  active  service,  and  if  there 
was  a  F rench  ship  to  be  cut  off  or  cut 
out,  or  otherwise  captured  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  business  usually  fell  to  the 
Blazer. 

Towai’ds  the  middle  of  autumn,  ’94,  it 
was  telegraphed  to  the  Admiral’s  office 
to  get  the  Blazer  ready  for  sea  at  once. 
The  reader  must  not  imagine  I  refer  to 
the  electric  telegraph.  There  was 
neither  electricity  as  a  power  in  those 
brave  old  days,  nor  railways  either,  but 
telegrams  were  signalled  along  the  hills, 
and  pretty  quickly  too. 

Well,  Admiral  Howe  took  the  trouble 
to  telegraph  back  that  the  Blazer  was 
now,  and  ever  was,  ready  for  sea  at  an 
hour’s  notice. 

So  two  days  after  that  the  good  ship 
stood  away  from  Spithead,  and  merrily 
sailed  down  Channel  under  what  one 
of  the  young  men — excellent  seamen 
now — whom  Susie-Oina  had  inveigled 
into  serving  the  King,  called  “  acres  of 
canvas.” 

A  very  pretty  sight  she  looked,  at  all 
events,  for  the  wind,  a  fine  breeze,  was 
abaft,  and  she  had  mounted  stu’n’sails. ' 
She  proudly  dashed  the  waves  from  her 
bows  as  she  clove  her  way  through  the 
blue  water,  leaving  a  wake  behind  her 
of  ever-widening  dimensions,  half  a  mile, 
long. 

There  were  plenty  of  merchantmen 
about,  of  every  size  and  every  rig,  but 
none  so  gallant  and  grand  as  our 
Blazer. 

But  look  !  Yonder  comes,  tacking  up. 
the  Channel,  a  splendid  East  Indiaman. 
Talk  of  masts  and  sails,  why,  that  vessel 
carried  sticks  so  lofty  that  against  the 
blue  sky  they  looked  no  thicker  than 
knitting  wires.  The  Blazer,  at  the  best,, 
was  content  with  royals,  the  East  India¬ 
man  was  steps  above  that,  and  fanned 
the  very  clouds  with  sky-scrapers,, 
moon-rakers,  and  star-gazers. 

The  Blazer  passed  her  to  windward, 
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and  the  officers  on  the  poop  could  not 
help  admiring  her  rig,  nor  the  smart¬ 
ness  of  the  men  on  her  decks. 

“  Fine  fellows  those,”  said  the  Captain 
to  Lieutenant  Spencer. 

“  Look  like  guineas  newly  out  of  the 
Mint.” 

“  I  say,”  qtioth  Captain  Dawkins,  “  I 
wonder  what  they’re  thinking  about.” 

“/  know,”  said  Spencer,  laughing. 

“  They  are  thinking  exactly  the  same  as 
you  are,  only  —  quite  on  the  other 
tack.” 

“  Explain,  my  dear  sir,  for  your 
language  sounds  anomalous.” 

“  Well,  you  are  thinking,  ‘  Ho  !  ho  ! 
my  fine  fellows,  we’ll  have  a  few  of  you 
on  board  of  us  one  of  these  beautiful 
mornings,’  and  they  are  thinking,  ‘We 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  that  man-o’-war 
wouldn’t  like  to  impress  some  of  us, 
but  we’ll  take  care  of  him.’” 

The  Blazer  was  bound  for  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  there,  with  threatenings  of 
an  armed  rebellion  and  French  assist¬ 
ance,  and  it  was  even  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  hovering  hawk-like  round 
the  coast. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
ship  had  made  a  good  offing  ;  the  wind 
had  gone  down  somewhat,  there  was  a 
big  lump  of  a  moon  in  the  sky,  bright 
lights  and  good  watches  set,  so  all  on 
board  felt  safe  and  jolly. 

To  make  this  particular  Saturday 
night  all  the  merrier  and  happier,  a 
dinner  party  was  taking  jfiace  in  the 
ward-room,  at  which  not  only  the  Cap¬ 
tain  but  both  Dick  and  Peniston  were 
guests,  the  permission  of  the  Captain 
having,  of  course,  been  previously 
asked. 

Everyone  was  in  excellent  spirits  and 
form,  from  the  most  honoured  guest 
down  to  Dick  and  Peniston,  though,  as 
became  their  years,  the  latter  only 
spoke  when  spoken  to. 

Do  not  suppose  they  sat  like  dummies, 
however.  Peniston  was  Lieutenant 
Spencer’s  guest,  and  Dick  was  under 
the  wing  of  the  Irish  surgeon-in-chief, 
and  these  officers  took  good  care  they 
were  well  attended  to  and  drawn  into 
the  conversation  whenever  it  seemed 
possible. 

The  Captain  also  drew  the  boys  out, 
especially  Dick,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  regard.  He  told  the  story  —  he 
had  told  it  once  before — of  his  rescue 
from  the  snowstorm,  and  in  such  a 
humorous  way  that  the  glasses  on  the 
table  rang  again  with  the  hearty 
laughter  of  the  officers.  The  Welsh 
ponies  were  not  forgotten,  nor  the  terri¬ 
ble  adventure  of  Squire  Squaretoes  and 
Miss  Janet  Craibe. 

“ By-the-bye,”  said  the  Captain,  “I 
heard,  McNab,  that  she  was  very  sweet 
upon  you.  That  in  the  woods,  on  the 
day  of  the  picnic — ” 

“Wheesht,  Captain  Dawkins !  wheesht, 
sir  !  ”  cried  McNab.  “  Tell  nae  stories 
out  o’  school,  sir.  But,  sweet  or  no 
sweet,  gentlemen,  I  declare  that  though 
she  is  auld  enough  to  be  my  mither,  I 
thought  that  day  in  the  wood,  that 
every  minute  she  was  going  to  pop  the 
question.” 

“But  it  isn’t  leap-year,”  said  Spencer. 

McNab  turned  his  keen  grey  eyes  on 
the  speaker. 

“Lea.p-year,  man!  No,  but  do  ye 
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think  a  half-daft  auld  maid  like  her 
would  stick  at  trifles'?” 

“  And  suppose,  doctor,  that  she  had 
asked  you  ?  ”  said  the  Captain.  “  I  dare 
say  you  wouldn’t  have  said  no.” 

“  Gallantry  would  have  forbidden, 
sir.  I’d  have  felt  constrained  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  Besides,  Miss  Craibe  has  the 
bawbees.” 

“Bravo,  McNab!”  cried  a  dozen 
voices  at  once,  and  the  jokes  went  round 
anew. 

It  was  Saturday  night  forward  as  well 
as  aft. 

Let  us  have  a  peep  at  Dean’s  mess,  as 
it  was  always  called. 

The  biscuits  and  grog  were  on  the 
table — men  had,  unfortunately,  a  larger 
allowance  of  rum  in  those  days — but 
Dean  called  for  the  meat. 

“  Cookie,”  he  said,  to  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  that  day  to  officiate  as  chef 
and  “  whack-distributor  ” — “  Cookie,  I 
didn’t  eat  my  bit  to-day  ;  can’t  stand 
high  horse  hot.  Allan,  here,  looks 
hungry  ;  we’ll  tackle  it  now  between 
us.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Allan  Gray,  “  what 
they  do  be  having  aft  there  to-night.” 

“  They’re  welcome,  for  all  I  care, 
men,”  said  Dean,  “  to  the  best  on  land 
or  sea.  Our  officers  are  worthy  men, 
every  one  of  them  ;  but  tack  like  what 
is  supplied  to  us  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Just  look  at  the 
biscuit.  Alive,  lads,  alive  !  ” 

“No,”  said  Cookie,  laughing;  “it’s 
been  fried,  my  lord.” 

“Yes,  steeped  in  daubing,  and  roasted 
to  kill  the  weevils.  Ah  !  there’s  a  good 
time  coming,  though.  We  poor  beggars 
that  do  most  of  the  fighting  ought  to 
have  better  feeding  ;  and  blowed  if  I 
wouldn’t  change  places  to-morrow  with 
the  Captain’s  poodle.” 

Paddy  Lowrie’s  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
placed  the  rum  on  the  table. 

“  There’s  sorra  a  weevil  about  this, 
my  lord,”  said  Paddy. 

Swaying  the  utensil  about,  and  keep¬ 
ing  time  to  his  music,  Paddy  burst  into 
song  —  nothing  uncommon,  this,  for 
Paddy  to  do. 

“There’s  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so 
sweet, 

As  the  dear  little  vale  where  the  waters  do 
meet ; 

Ah  !  the  last  link  of  freedom  and  life  shall 
depart 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from 
my  heart.’’ 

There  was  so  much  of  real  sentiment 
in  Paddy’s  eyes  as  he  sang,  but  real 
mirth  about  his  lips,  that  all  growling 
at  the  mess  was  at  once  suspended,  and 
Paddy  himself  became  the  toast. 

“  Tell  us  a  story,”  cried  Dean,  now 
fully  restored  to  good  humour. 

“  Botheration  to  ye,”  replied  Pat ; 
“would  ye  like  all  the  butter  on  your 
own  side  av  the  dish?  I  sung  ye  a 
song.  Sure  the  story  lies  with  you.” 

Dinner  was  over  by  this  time  in  the 
ward-room,  and  most  of  the  officers  had 
come  on  the  main  or  upper  decks  to 
smoke. 

Neither  Dick  nor  Peniston  smoked, 
nor  did  they  use  their  rum.  On  this 
particular  Saturday  night,  however, 
they  might  have  been  seen  going  for¬ 
ward,  laughing,  arm-in-arm,  each  with 
a  bottle  of  grog  in  his  pocket.  Dick 


put  his  down  in  Dean’s  mess,  and 
Peniston  on  an  adjoining  .table. 

“  Don’t  hesitate  to  accept  it,”  said 
Peniston.  “  We  won’t  drink  it,  and  the 
steward  of  the  gun-room  had  too  much 
last  Saturday  for  his  good.” 

Every  man  had  risen  as  the  two 
midshipmen  stepped  up  to  their  table. 

Peniston  beckoned  them  to  be  seated. 
But  Dean  would  not  sit  down  tilt  he 
had  said, 

“God  bless  you,  young  sirs.  For 
officers  like  you  one  wouldn’t  mind 
spilling  his  brightest  blood.  Pardon 
me,”  he  added,  addressing  Dick,  “  but  I 
knew  your  father  well  ;  on  shore  near 
Toulon  I  had  the  honour  of  fighting- 
near  his  side.” 

It  was  just  before  Sidney  Smith’s 
time  there. 

“  Did  you  know  Sir  Sidney  Smith* 
then  ?  ” 

“  I  fought  under  that  splendid  and 
daring  officer,  young  gentleman  ;  and 
hope  to  live  to  fight  under  him  again.” 

Somehow  when  Dean  talked,  no  one 
could  be  unaware  that  a  gentleman  was 
addressing  him.  There  was  something- 
in  his  manner,  in  his  language,  and  in 
his  bearing,  that  told  he  was  of  gentle 
breeding  and  good  education,  something 
that  even  the  blue  blouse  of  the  Jack 
Tar  could  not  hide. 

As  he  went  on,  both  Peniston  and 
Dick  became  interested ;  the  former 
seated  himself  easily  on  the  table  edge, 
and  the  latter,  with  folded  arms,  leant 
against  a  stanchion.  There  was  plenty 
of  dignity  about  those  boys,  but  no  in¬ 
solent  pride. 

“Yes,  gentlemen,”  said  Dean,  with  a 
sweeping  glance  around  the  table,  to 
show  he  included  all  in  the  term  gentle¬ 
men,  for  this  man  was  somewhat  of  a 
Republican  in  his  nature,  “  yes,  I  was  one 
of  his  yachtsmen,  in  the  little  Swallow, 
a  crumb  of  a  thing,  that  a  good-sized 
shot  would  have  sunk,  or  a  shell  sent 
to  smithereens.  But  the  Swallow 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  existence, 
and  so  did  Sidney  Smith  himself.  He 
would  dare  anything  or  do  any¬ 
thing.  He  carried  his  life  in  his 
hand,  yet  the  enemy  were  unable  to 
take  it. 

“  I  was  with  him  that  morning  the 
word  came  on  board  that  Toulon  was  to 
be  evacuated.  Fact  is,  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  clouds  of  Frenchmen,  and 
got  too  hot  for  us  to  hold. 

“We  went  on  shore  in  the  skiff  after 
breakfast.  It  was  a  busy  scene.  Our 
garrison  was  already  clearing  out.  It 
was  a  case  of  sauve  qui  peut ,  and  save  all 
you  could. 

“‘Surely,’  said  bold  Sidney,  ‘the 
Admiral  does  not  mean  to  leave  the 
place  intact,  and  all  those  splendid 
ships  of  the  enemy  to  fall  again  into 
their  hands.  I’d  burn  them  root  and 
stump.’ 

“That  very  day,  I— as  coxswain- 
rowed  my  master  to  Lord  Hood’s  ship. 

“‘You  proposed  burning  the  ships 
and  arsenals,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  do  it.’ 

“  ‘  I  will,’  was  the  laconic  reply.  _ 

“Then  came  a  busy  time,  for  Sidney 
in  his  own  wee  yacht,  with  the  crews  of 
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a  few  British  and  Spanish  gun-boats, 
undertook  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
place. 

“  There  were  two  great  clangers  at¬ 
tached  to  Captain  Smith’s  enterprise. 
One  was  an  attack  in  force  by  the 
French,  who  kept  up  a  constant  fusil- 
acle  of  shot  and  shell,  while  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  terrible  fire  were  being 
made  ;  the  other,  a  rising  of  the  French 
galley-slaves,  for  they  knew  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  force,  though  the  enemy 
did  not. 

“  But  Sidney  went  about  his  work  as 
calmly  and  quietly  as  if  walking  the 
quartei’-deck  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

“It  was  long  and  tiresome  work,  and 
at  sunset  our  position,  was  rendered 
worse  by  the  steady  advance  of  the  foe, 
whom,  however,  we  managed,  by  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  grape,  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side.  So  the  mines  and  fires  were 
laid.” 

The  narrator  here  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  pressed  his  left  hand  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  what  he  was  about  to 
relate  were  too  terrible  even  to  think 
of. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “  my  life 
has  been  a  stormy  and  a  reckless  one; 
all  kinds  of  hardships  have  I  borne,  I’ve 
weathered  many  a  wild  night,  and  I’ve 
seen  war  in  its  worst  as  well  as  its 
most  glorious  forms  ;  but  as  long  as  life 
lasts  within  me  I  shall  look  back  with 
awe  to  that  terrible  night  at  Toulon. 
It  was  a  rehearsal,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
glories  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  com¬ 
bined  in  one  long  act. 

“I  must  be  brief,  the  recollection  is 
not  one  of  unmitigated  pleasure. 

“  Those  thousand  galley-slaves,  then, 
got  free  at  last.  Sidney  had  not  the 
heart  to  think  of  them  perishing  in  the 
flames. 

“  They  got  free  soon  after  the  night 
became  almost  as  bright  as  day  with  the 
glare  of  fires,  that  rose  up  simultaneously 
in  all  directions,  such  fires  as  I  never 
witnessed  before,  and  have  little  desire 
ever  to  see  again.  Much  of  the  stores 
were  of  a  most  combustible  nature,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  increase  the  fierceness  of 
the  fires  tenfold,  by  scattering  blazing 
brands  and  rafters  in  all  directions,  and 
blowing  down  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
already  in  flames,  and  so  admitting  the 
air. 

“In  the  midst  of  all  this,  there  was  the 
constant  cannonade  of  the  fire-ships, 
the  guns  of  which,  being  heated,  went 
off,  and  the  wild  screams  of  the  murder¬ 
ing  galley-slaves,  and  songs  and  shouts 
of  the  soldiers. 

“  But  more  of  ‘  fearful  and  awful  ’ 
took  place  before  our  work  was  finished, 
and  even  bold  Sidney  was  staggered  at 
the  terrific  forces  that  he  had  let  loose 
when  first  one  powder-ship  and  then 
another  blew  up. 

“  I  have  said  he  had  a  charmed  life. 
How  else  was  it  that  none  of  us  were 
killed  in  that  fire-storm  ? 

“The  fire-storm  was  everywhere,  on 
earth,  in  air,  and  sea  ;  beams  of  fiery 
wood  and  showers  of  spai’kling,  crack¬ 
ling  embers  dropped  hissing  into  the  sea 
on  every  side  of  us.  This  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  displayed  the  magnificence  of  war¬ 
fare  on  a  scale  perhaps  never  before 
witnessed.  But,  alas  !  its  horrors  were 
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there  also,  for  the  slave-fiends  had  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town,  and  were  com¬ 
mitting  frightful  atrocities.  I  must  not 
describe  what  I  saw  and  heard,  but  the 
shrieks  of  men  and  women  will  ring 
in  my  ears,  I  believe,  till  my  dying 
day. 

“I  have  not  told  you  all,  men,  nor 
half,  that  happened  that  terrible  night 
at  Toulon.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Pat  Lowrie  ;  “  and 
it’s  meself  that  thinks  you’ve  told  us 
enough  !  It  is  thursty  you  must  have 
been,  surely,  before  the  pleasures  of 
that  purty  evening  began  to  pall  upon 
ye  !  It’s  the  nightmare  I’ll  be  having, 


TWAS  all  very  well  for  the  fellows  to  say 
“Don’t  get  in  a  funk  now  you’re 
going  to  hat  ;  ” 

But  liow  could  I  help,  after  seeing  the  way 
That  howler  had  just  done  the  trick  for 
the  hat  ? 

I  hardly  could  fasten  iny  pads,  for  my  hand 
Was  shaking  with  fright,  and  I  barely 
could  see. 

I  felt  the  first  hall  on  the  wicket  would 
land 

A  0  on  the  scoring-sheet  opposite  me. 

However  I  got  to  the  wicket ’s  a  blank, 

And  where  the  first  hall  went  I’ve  not  an 
idea ; 

The  second  I  flukily  managed  to  spank, 

My  nerves  gained  repose  as  I  heard  the 
chaps  cheer. 

I’d  broken  my  duck,  that  was  something 
at  least, 

But  still  I  was  some  way  from  feeling  at 
ease. 

A  shooter  my  nervousness  promptly  in¬ 
creased, 

And  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  shakes  in  the 
knees. 

I  managed  to  stick  in,  and  counted  each 
run 

Until  I’d  made  ten,  and  I  then  lost  my 
count. 

A  jolly  long  hop,  and  I  slogged  it  like  fun, 
And  ran  it  out,  five,  to  increase  my 
amount. 

And  now  I  commenced  to  feel  slightly  in 
form, 

And  played  with  more  freedom,  though 
still  with  great  care  ; 

My  funk  disappeared  as  in  time  I  grew 
warm, 

And  few  were  the  loose  ones  I  happened 
to  spare. 


sure  enough,  as  soon ’s  I’m  in  the  arms 
av  Murphy,  unless  we  finish  up  with  a 
dance  and  a  song  !  ” 

“  Well,  lads,”  said  Peniston,  “  I’ll  leave 
you  to  your  song  while  I  go  and  get  my 
fiddle ;  then  just  lay  aft  when  you  hear 
me  tune  up,  and  you'll  have  twenty 
hornpipes,  if  you  please.” 

And  so  they  did,  dancing  with  that 
genuine  enthusiasm  only  found  in 
sailors.  As  Burns  says — 

“  Nae  cotilions  brent  new  frae  France, 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 

Put  life  and  metal  in  their  heels.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fresh  howlers  were  tried,  and  one  man  with 
a  lob 

Enticed  me  to  run  out,  I  missed  it — but, 
no, 

The  man  at  the  stumps  made  a  mull  of  the 
job, 

I  got  back  in  time — ’twas  a  very  near  go. 

It  taught  me  a  lesson,  I  played  no  more 
tricks, 

But  waited  my  time,  and  I  had  my  reward. 

A  full  x>itch  to  leg  I  sent  flying  for  six, 

And  oft'  that  same  over  a  dozen  I  scored. 

And  now  I  was  quite  at  my  ease,  and  well 
set, 

Each  ball  that  came  down  I  could  see  all 
the  way, 

And  cooler  I  couldn’t  have  been  at  the  net 

In  practice,  and  what  more  than  that  can 
I  say  ? 

Our  wickets  kept  falling,  while  up  crept  the 
score, 

And  thoughts  of  a  century  flashed  through 
my  brain, 

Or  not  being  out  when  the  innings  was  o’er  ; 

I  settled  that  nothing  should  tempt  me 
again. 

I  played  all  I  knew,  never  giving  a  chance, 

The  straight  ones  I  smothered,  the  loose 
ones  I  hit. 

My  bat  found  the  music  to  make  the  field 
dance ; 

For  none  of  the  howlers  I  cared  now  a 
hit. 

A  wicket  went  down — and  the  last  man 
came  in, 

He  told  me  my  score  to  a  hundred  was 
near ; 

I  braced  myself  up  those  few  last  runs  to 
win, 

And  each  hit  I  made  was  received  with  a 
cheer — 


My  partner  tried  only  to  keep  up  his  end, 

And  left  all  the  run-making  solely  to  me— - 
Some  awfully  hot  ones  they  managed  to  send, 

The  way  all  played  up  was  a  wonder  to  see. 

At  length  a  half-volley.  I  let  out — and  tip, 

“  How’s  that  ?  ”  “  Throw  her  up  !  ”  I  had  failed  to  play  straight. 
And  landed  the  hall  in  the  clutches  of  Slip  : 

The  telegraph  hoard  said  I’d  made  ninety-eight ! 

SOMERVILLE  GIBNEY. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's etc. ,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXVIII.— THINGS  GO  WELL  WITH  MR.  BICKERS. 


I  t  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  pro- 
I  ceedings  at  the  remarkable  Masters’ 
Session  just  reported  leaked  out  some¬ 
how  and  became  the  talk  of  Grandcourt. 
It  was  rarely  that  anything  the  masters 
did  or  said  in  their  solemn  conclaves 
made  much  impression  on  the  com¬ 
placency  of  their  boys,  but  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  it  was  otherwise. 

Rumour  had  already  been  active  as 
to  the  feud  between  Mr.  Bickers  and 
the  Master  of  the  Shell,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  better-informed  boys  had  heard 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  outrage 
last  term,  and  that  Mr.  Bickers’s  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  bring  that  crime  home,  in 
some  manner  best  known  to  himself,  to 
Mr.  Railsford. 

The  idea  was  generally  pooh-poohed 
as  a  piece  of  vindictive  folly.  For  all 
that,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
Masters’  Session,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  curiosity  to  learn  the  result.  The 
hurried  summons  to  the  Doctor  during 
the  evening  had  not  passed  unnoted  ; 
the  general  opinion  was  that  the  “row” 
had  come  suddenly  and  acutely  to  a 
head. 

When  two  superior  officers  fly  at  one 
another’s  throats  the  spectacle  may  be 
interesting,  and  even  amusing,  to  the 
onlooker,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  doing 
anything  towards  the  promotion  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  the  encouragement  of  good 
tone  among  the  rank  and  file.  The 
quarrel  of  the  two  masters  at  Grand¬ 
court  certainly  failed  to  do  any  good  to 
the  school,  and  if  it  did  less  mischief 
than  might  have  been  expected,  it  was 
because  up  till  now  the  parties  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  had  had  their  own 
reasons  for  keeping  it  private. 

Felgatewas  naturally  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  an  entertainment  to  which 
he  had,  as  he  imagined,  made  so  valu¬ 
able  a  contribution.  He  therefore  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  on  Mr.  Bickers  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  for  a  little  friendly  chat. 

His  reception  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  his  expectations. 

“So, sir,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bickers,  meet¬ 
ing  him  at  the  door,  “  you  have  thought 
me  a  fitting  subject  for  one  of  your 
jokes,  have  you  1  What  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself  1  ” 

Felgate  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  I  really  don’t  understand,”  said  he. 
“  What  joke  ?” 

“  You  wish  to  keep  it  up,  do  you  1 
Very  well,  sir  !  ”  and  Mr.  Bickers  took 
down  a  cane.  “  You  have  thought  fit 
to  amuse  yourself  at  my  expense,”  said 
Mr.  Bickers.  “  I  intend  to  repay  myself 
at  youi’s  !  Hold  out  your  hand  !  ” 

“You  are  not  going  to  punish  me 
for-  ” 

“  Hold  out  your  hand,  sir  !  ” 

“  Really,  I  acted  for  the  best.  If  it 
was  a  mistake,  I —  ” 

“  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  Hold  out  your 
hand  at  once  !  ” 


Felgate  sullenly  obeyed,  and  Mr. 
Bickers  there  and  then  discharged  his 
little  debt,  adding  interest. 

“Now  go  away,  and  don’t  dare  to 
come  near  me  again  !  Stay,  take  with 
you  these  tokens  of  your  ill-timed 
humour,  they  may  serve  to  amuse  some 
one  else.  Begone  !”  and  he  thrust  into 
his  hands  the  unlucky  parcel  and  closed 
the  door  in  his  face. 

Felgate,  smarting  and  bewildered, 
walked  back  to  his  house  with  the 
parcel  under  his  arm,  furious  with  Mr. 
Bickers,  and  as  eager  now  for  revenge 
on  him  as  yesterday  he  had  been  for 
revenge  on  Railsford. 

What  could  have  happened  to  make 
all  his  carefully-laid  scheme  fall  through 
and  set  Mr.  Bickers,  whom  he  had 
counted  upon  as  an  ally,  thus  suddenly 
against  him  1  Had  Railsford  met  him 
with  some  counter-charge,  or  turned 
the  tables  by  some  unexpected  move  in 
the  face  of  his  accusers  ? 

That  could  not  be,  for  already  the 
rumour  had  spread  through  the  house 
that  Mr.  Railsford  had  resigned  his 
post. 

What  did  Mr.  Bickers  mean  by  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  joke,  and  thrusting  back  upon 
him  the  very  proofs  which  but  yester¬ 
day  had  been  objects  of  such  anxious 
care  and  solicitude  to  them  both  1 

Felgate  Hung  the  unlucky  parcel 
down  on  the  table,  and  called  himself  a 
fool  for  ever  having  meddled  with  it. 

Was  it  possible  he  himself  had  been 
made  a  fool  of,  and  that  these  precious 
proofs  had  after  all  been  trumped  up 
by  that  young  scapegrace,  Herapath,  to 
hoodwink  him  1 

At  any  rate,  Arthur  might  have  his 
property  back  now,  and  much  good 
might  it  do  him.  He  should — 

Felgate  started  as  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  what  looked  like  a  blade  of 
grass  protruding  from  a  rent  in  the 
brown  paper. 

He  looked  again.  It  was  not  one  blade 
only,  but  two  or  three.  With  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  consternation  he  tore  off 
the  covering  and  disclosed — the  turf  ! 

A  joke?  No  wonder  Mr.  Bickers’s 
manner  had  been  a  trifle  stiff  that 
morning. 

However  had  it  got  there?  It  was 
like  a  conjurer’s  trick.  No  one  had 
seen  or  touched  the  parcel  but  himself. 
He  had  himself  placed  it  in  Mr.  Bickers’s 
hands.  Indeed,  from  the  time  he  had 
taken  the  things  from  Herapath’s  cup¬ 
board  till  the  moment  of  parting  with 
them,  he  had  scarcely  had  his  eyes 
off  it. 

Stay  !  That  evening  he  was  at  the 
Forum,  he  had  left  it  for  an  hour  un¬ 
guardedly  in  his  room.  Yet,  even  then, 
he  could  almost  have  sworn,  the  parcel 
had  been  untouched  in  his  absence. 
Besides,  the  letter  was  there  still, 
directed  in  his  own  hand. 

He  picked  up  the  envelope  to  satisfy 


himself  it  was  the  same.  Of  course  it 
was  ;  and  he  had  explained  in  his  letter 
what  the  articles  were. 

He  took  out  the  letter  and  glanced 
at  it ;  and  as  he  did  so  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  face,  and  he  knew  at  last 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of. 

It  needed  no  great  penetration  to 
guess  who  it  was  to  whom  he  owed  this 
humiliation.  So  he  armed  himself  with 
a  ruler  in  one  hand  and  the  parcel  in 
the  other,  and  walked  over  to  Hera¬ 
path’s  study. 

The  proprietors  were  at  home,  and 
had  apparently  expected  the  visit,  for 
an  elaborate  barricade  had  been  drawn 
across  the  door  by  means  of  the  table, 
lied  stead,  and  other  furniture,  so  that 
Felgate,  when  he  looked  in,  could  barely 
see  more  than  the  heads  of  his  young 
friends. 

“  Let  me  in,”  he  said,  trying  to  push 
the  door  open. 

“  Awfully  sorry  ;  can’t  come  in,”  said 
Dig,  cheerfully.  “  Herapath  and  I  are 
having  a  scrub  up.  Come  again  pre¬ 
sently.” 

“  Do  you  hear  me,  you  two  1  Let  me  in 
at  once.” 

“  Don’t  you  hear,  we’re  doing  the  place 
up  ?  ”  said  Arthur.  “  Go  to  some  of  the 
other  chaps  if  you  want  a  job  done.” 

“I  want  you  two,  and  if  you  don’t 
let  me  in  at  once  I’ll  force  my  way  in.” 

“  Say  what  you  want  there,  we  can 
hear,”  said  Arthur. 

Felgate  made  a  violent  effort  to  effect 
an  entrance,  but  without  avail.  The 
stout  iron  bedsteads  held  their  own, 
and  the  wedge  inserted  under  the  door 
prevented  it  from  opening  farther  than 
to  allow  the  invader’s  head  to  peep  in. 

“  I  shall  report  you  for  this,”  said 
Felgate. 

“Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you’re  not  a  monitor, 
my  boy.  Go  and  do  it.  Well  report 
you  for  invading  our  privacy.  Say 
what  you  want  there,  can’t  you  1” 

“  You  know  what  I  want  well  enough,” 
said  Felgate,  forced  at  last  to  recognise 
that  entrance  was  hopeless. 

“  What’s  the  good  of  coming  to  tell 
us,  then  ?”  responded  Dig. 

“  What  business  had  you  to  go  to  my 
room  the  other  evening  1  ” 

“  Went  to  return  your  call,”  said 
Arthur.  “Sorry  we  weren’t  at  home 
when  you  called  on  us,  and  thought  we’d 
do  the  polite  and  look  you  up.  That 
makes  us  square,  doesn’t  it?” 

“  Do  you  know  I  could  get  you  ex¬ 
pelled  for  coming  and  taking  things 
out  of  my  room  ?  ”  said  Felgate. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  Do  it  !  look  sharp.  We’ll 
all  go  home  together.” 

“  I  want  the  things  you  took  away, 
do  you  hear  1  One  of  the  masters  has 
sent  for  them  ;  they  are  to  be  given  up 
immediately.” 

“  Are  they  ?  Tell  one  of  the  masters, 
if  he  wants  them  he’d  better  go  up  the 
chimney  after  them.” 
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“I  shan’t  waste  my  time  here  any 
more.  You’ll  be  sorry  for  it,  both  of 
you,  when  I  catch  you.” 

“  All  right,  wait  till  then.  I  say,  you 
haven’t  seen  a  lump  of  turf  about,  have 
you  1  There’s  one  missing.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ”  chimed  in  Dig.  “  How 
did  you  like  the  writing  of  the  letter  1 
Jolly  hand  our  chaps  w rite  in  the  Shell, 
don’t  they  1  ” 

Felgate  had  not  remained  to  hear 
these  last  two  genial  inquiries,  but  had 
returned,  storming  and  raving,  to  his 
room. 

The  only  game  left  him  now  was  re¬ 
venge.  He  would  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  that  did  not  come  off  a  little 
better  than  the  last ! 

Arthur  and  Dig,  meanwhile,  were  by 
no  means  in  the  elated  spirits  which 
their  successful  resistance  to  the  siege 
might  have  warranted.  Hot  that  they 
were  affected  by  the  bully’s  retreating 
threat,  they  had  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  from  one  or  two  fellows  in  their 
day,  and  their  bones  were  still  un¬ 
broken. 

No  ;  what  afflicted  them,  and  jolunged 
them  into  a  sea  of  wrath  and  misery, 
was  the  report  circulated  that  morning 
and  confirmed  by  reliable  testimony, 
that  “  Marky  ”  was  going  to  leave 
Grandcourt. 

At  first  they  could  not  credit  it.  But 
when  Ainger  himself,  with  a  long  face, 
confirmed  it,  they  were  forced  to  believe 
their  ears. 

“  Why  1  ”  they  asked. 

But  Ainger  had  nothing  to  tell  them 
on  that  score. 

They  therefore  took  the  bold  step  of 
waiting  upon  the  Master  of  the  Shell 
himself. 

“Marky,”  said  Arthur,  “it’s  not  true 
you’re  leaving,  is  it?” 

The  misery  of  the  boy’s  tone  went 
to  Railsford’s  heart. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  true,  Arthur.  How 
did  you  hear  ?  ” 


“Everybody  knows.  But,  I  say,  J 
why  1  ” 

“  I  have  resigned.” 

“You  resigned — of  your  own  accord  ? 
Haven’t  you  been  kicked  out  then  ? 
Aren’t  you  obliged  to  go  ?  ” 

“  I  am  obliged  to  go,  that ’s  why  I 
have  resigned.  You’ll  know  all  about 
it  some  day.” 

“  But,  I  say,  can’t  you  withdraw  your 
resignation  and  stay  1  Oh,  I  say,  Marky, 
we  shall  be  awfully  up  a  tree  without 
you  here.  Why  ever  are  you  going  ? 
Can’t  it  all  be  squared  1  ” 

“  No,  old  fellow,  I  fear  not.  But  I 
am  not  going  for  a  week  yet.  Let’s  I 
make  the  most  of  the  time,  and  get 
ahead  with  our  work  ;  for,  remember, 
you’ve  that  Swift  Exhibition  coming 
near  ahead.” 

“  Work  !  ”  exclaimed  Arthur,  in  dis¬ 
gust.  “I’ll  not  do  a  stroke  of  work 
more.  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  leave, 
Marky,  I  shall  leave  too,  and  so  will 
Dig,  there  !  ” 

“  My  dear  old  fellow,”  said  Railsford, 
kindly,  “  you  are  talking  like  a  little  | 
donkey.  If  you  want  to  help  me  you'll 
just  determine  to  work  all  the  harder 
now.” 

“  I  say,”  said  Dig,  shirking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  have  you  got  into  a  row,  Mr. 
Railsford.  Is  it  anything  about — you 
know  what  ?  ” 

“You  really  mustn’t  ask  me,  boys  ; 
it’s  sufficient  that  I  have  to  go,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  two  will  believe  it  is 
because  I  have  done  anything  wrong.” 

“Rather  not,”  said  Arthur,  warmly. 
“But,  I  say,  Marky,  just  tell  us  this — 

It  wasn’t  us  got  you  into  the  row,  was 
it  ?  It  was  awfully  low  of  me  to  let  it 
out  to  Felgate  ;  but  we  bowled  him  out 
in  time,  just  when  he  was  going  to  send 
those  things  to  Bickers.  Did  you  see 
the  nice  trick  we  played  him  ?  He 
won’t  be  able  to  do  it  again,  for  we 
burned  the  things.  Such  a  flare-up  ! 

It  isn’t  our  fault  you’re  going,  is  it  ?  ” 


“  No,  not  a  bit,”  said  Railsford.  “  Now 
you  had  better  go.” 

They  went,  and  proclaimed  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  wrongs  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  house.  The  Shell  took 
up  the  matter  specially,  and  convened 
an  informal  meeting  to  consult  as  to- 
what  was  to  be  done. 

“Let’s  send  him  a  round  robin,  and 
ask  him  not  to  go,”  suggested  Maple. 

“  Let’s  get  our  governors  to  write  to 
the  Doctor,”  said  another. 

“  Let’s  all  leave  if  he  does  ;  that’s, 
bound  to  make  him  stay,”  said  a  third. 

Arthur,  however,  had  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  proposal. 

“  What  we’d  better  do  is  to  get  up  a. 
whacking  petition  to  Pony,”  said  he. 
“  We’ve  got  a  right  to  do  it ;  and  if  all 
the  fellows  will  sign  it  he  can’t  well  let 
him  go.” 

The  question  arose,  Who  was  to  write 
the  petition  1  And  after  some  discussion 
it  was  resolved  to  call  the  amiable  Staf¬ 
ford  into  their  councils.  He  at  once 
suggested. that  if  the  petition  was  to  be 
of  any  weight  it  should  come  from  the 
entire  house,  with  the  captain’s  name  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  and  a  deputation 
was  told  off  forthwith  to  wait  upon 
Ainger. 

He  was  not  very  encouraging,  but 
said  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying, 
and  undertook  to  draw  up  the  petition 
and  sign  his  name  first  underneath. 

The  petition  was  short  and  business¬ 
like  : 

“  To  Dr.  Ponsford.  Sir, — We,  the  boys 
of  Mr.  Railsford’s  house,  have  heard 
with  great  sorrow  that  he  is  to  leave 
Grandcourt.  We  consider  he  has  done 
more  for  our  house  than  any  other 
master,  and  feel  it  would  be  the  greatest 
loss  to  all  of  us  if  he  were  to  go.  He 
does  not  know  we  are  sending  this.  We 
hope  it  will  have  your  favourable  con¬ 
sideration,  and  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  stay  among  us.” 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


THE  GERMAN  PASHA. 


Emin  Pasha. 

N  these  days  there  has  been  no  more 
striking  instance  of  a  youthful  long¬ 


ing  for  adventure  leading  to  steady,  sterling 
work  than  is  afforded  by  Emin  Pasha.  To¬ 
day,  in  the  very  centre  of  Africa,  he  is, 
appropriately  enough,  the  centre  of  interest 
in  African  affairs.  And  the  centre  of  Africa 
is  probably  the  very  last  place  he  thought 
of  in  his  boyish  dreams  in  the  woods  near 
the  little  German  town  in  which  he  ran 
more  or  less  wild. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  March,  1840,  that 
he  was  born  at  Oppeln,  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  of  that  rather  insig¬ 
nificant  place.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
family  removed  to  Neisse,  a  somewhat 
larger  town  in  the  same  province.  There 
young  Edward  Schnitzel'  went  to  school  in 
the  usual  way,  and  played  at  hunting  on 
the  distant  prairie  and  chasing  the  wild 
horses  of  the  pampas.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  passed  on  from  school  to  the 
University  of  Breslau,  and  five  years  after¬ 
wards,  alter  completing  the  course,  he 
began  his  medical-student,  life  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin. 

Examinations  over,  and  diploma  ob¬ 
tained,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  was 
the  best  place  in  which  he  should  practise, 
and,  home-work  not  promising  much,  and 
not  being  to  his  taste,  he  was  persuaded,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  to  try  Turkey.  To 


Antivari  he  found  his  way  in  1S64,  and 
thence — for  no  particular  reason  apparently, 
except  failure — he  shifted  his  quarters  to 
Scutari,  where  chance  led  him  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Hakki  Pasha,  who  took 
him  with  him  as  medical  attendant — “  the 
Frank  doctor  ”  of  whom  we  read  so  much 
in  romances  —  on  his  official  journeys 
through  the  provinces.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Sclmitzer  penetrated  into  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Arabia,  and  to  his  official  duties  added 
a  little  private  practice,  which  made  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  his  resources. 

To  extend  this  private  practice,  he  took 
to  himself  his  Mohammedan  name,  and 
Edward  Schnitzel',  M.D.,  became  Emin, 
“the  faithful  one.”  But  with  the  change 
of  name  there  was  no  change  of  faith.  Far 
from  large  cities,  where  European  habits 
are  hiding  and  sapping  the  ancient  customs 
of  Islam,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
Christian  to  be  treated  confidentially  as  a 
doctor  should  be,  and  it  was  almost  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  Frank  should  masquerade  in 
Moslem  garb  if  he  wished  to  practise  his 
profession.  And  wonderfully  well  did  lie 
take  to  his  assumed  character. 

“  Here,  in  Trebizond,”  he  writes  at  the 
time,  “my  good  fortune  has  not  forsaken 
me,  and  I  have  quickly  gained  a  reputation 
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as  a  doctor.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
know  Turkish  and  Arabic  as  few  Europeans 
know  them,  and  that  I  have  so  completely 
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adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people  that  no  one  believes  than  an  honest 
German  is  disguised  behind  the  Turkish 
name.  Don’t  be  afraid,  I  have  only  adopted 
the  name  ;  I  have  not  become  a  Turk.” 

In  1873  Emin  had  found  his  way  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  Hakki  died,  and  after 
two  years  of  the  Turkish  capital,  his  doctor, 
in  a  fit  of  home -sickness,  returned  to  Neisse. 
A  year  of  Prussia  was,  however,  enough 
for  him,  and  he  was  off  again  for  service  in 
Egypt  as  Dr.  Emin  Effendi,  under  General 
Gordon  at  Khartum.  Gordon  was  quick  to 
recognise  the  value  of  his  new  subordinate, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  German  doctor 
found  himseif  sent  off  on  tours  of  inspection. 
A  talent  for  diplomacy  was  not  the  least  of 
his  gifts,  and  in  March,  1878,  when  Gordon 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the 
whole  Soudan,  Emin  became  Governor  of 
the  Equatorial  Province,  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  make  his  own. 

As  Gordon’s  most  trusted  lieutenant, 
there  can  he  no  surprise  at  the  way  in 
which  he  entered  on  and  continued  at  his 
work.  No  wonder  that  he  wrote  in  such 
terms  in  that  famous  letter  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1887  : 

“  The  work  that  Gordon  paid  for  with  his 
blood  I  will  strive  to  carry  on,  if  not  with 
his  energy  and  genius,  still  according  to  his 
intentions  and  his  spirit.  When  my 
lamented  chief  placed  the  government  of 
this  country  in  my  hands,  he  wrote  to  me, 
*  I  appoint  you  for  civilisation  and  progress’ 
.sake.’  I  have  done  my  best  to  justify  the 
trust  he  had  in  me,  and  that  I  have  to  some 
extent  been  successful,  and  have  won  the 


tive  of  Gordon’s  staff.  It  therefore  falls  to 
me,  and  is  my  bounden  duty,  to  follow  up 
the  road  lie  showed  us.  Sooner  or  later 
these  people  will  be  drawn  into  the  circle  of 
the  ever-advancing  civilised  world.  For 
twelve  long  years  have  I  striven  and  toiled 
and  sown  the  seeds  for  future  harvests — - 
laid  the  foundation-stones  for  future  build¬ 
ings.  Shall  I  now  give  up  the  work  because 
a  way  may  soon  open  to  the  coast  ?  Never !  ” 

*  In  the  light  of  the  Stanley  Expedition, 
these  words  are  full  of  meaning.  When  in 
1886  his  first  batch  of  letters  arrived,  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  peti¬ 
tioned  the  British  Government  to  assist  in 
equipping  an  expedition  for  his  relief  and 
return  ;  but  the  return,  as  we  see,  was  never- 
anticipated.  The  Government  did  not  fall 
in  with  their  suggestion,  but  consented  to 
the  Stanley  scheme,  towards  the  expenses 
of  which  the  Egyptian  Government  con¬ 
tributed  £10,000,  but  from  the  outset,  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  it  was  never 
expected  that  Emin  would  come  home. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartum  had 
reached  him  in  April,  1885.  “I  was  en¬ 
gaged,”  lie  says,  “in  an  inspection  of  the 
fortifications,  when  I  was  again  honoured 
by  despatches  from  Keremallah.  The 
letters  contained  the  usual  invitations  to  us 
all  to  join  the  champions  of  the  faith,  but 
the  most  important  communication  was  the 
news  that  Khartum  had  fallen.  I  should 
find  the  details,  he  said,  in  an  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Mahdi.  The  letter, 
dated  Rebi-ul-Akhir  12,  1302  (January 
28th,  1885),  contained  the  news  that  Khar- 
trim  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  Rebi-ul-Akhir  9  (January  25), 
and  that  every  one  in  it  was  slain,  except 
the  women  and  children.  Gordon,  the 
enemy  of  God,  had  refused  to  surrender,  and 
he  and  his  men  had  fallen  ;  the  Mahdi  had 
lost  ten  men  only.  This  letter,  written  in 
old-fashioned  Arabic,  and  imitating  in  its 
expression  the  older  chapters  of  the  Koran, 
concluded  with  an  injunction  to  Keremallah 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner  here  and  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  ” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  he  retreated 
to  the  south,  to  the  very  heart  of  Africa, 
and  there,  by  abandoning  the  outlying 
stations,  and  concentrating  his  forces,  he 
managed  to  secure  himself  in  possession  of 
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confidence  of  the  natives,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  I  and  my  handful  of  people  have 
held  our  own  up  to  the  present  day  in  the 


midst  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  natives. 
I  remain  here  the  last  and  only  representa¬ 
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a  district  nearly  as  large  as  England.  Ably 
administering  this  on  the  iron  hand  in  the 
silken  glove  principle,  he  soon  became  a 
civilising  inliuence  of  immense  power  among 
the  negro  races.  With  them  personal 
popularity  goes  for  everything,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  who  has 
gained  their  confidence  did  not  care  to  leave 
them. 

But  to  open  communication  with  him 
was  another  matter,  'and  was  thought  to 
justify  the  Stanley  expedition,  which  van¬ 
ished  into  the  Congo  swamps  and  forests 
last  autumn,  and,  carrying  its  sectional  boat 
and  machine  guns,  marched  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  under  sucli  terrible  difficulties. 

Recently  Dr.  Felkin  has  published  a 
book,  through  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  various  letters  of  scientific 
interest  which,  during  his  Egyptian  service, 
Emin  Pasha  forwarded  to  certain  geogra¬ 
phical  publications  ;  and  with  a  few  extracts 
from  this  book — “Emin  Pasha  in  Central 
Africa  ”  is  its  title — we  will  conclude. 

And  first  for  a  very  strange  affair.  Emin 
writes:  “Here  only  the  leopards  are 
dreaded,  for  they  often  attack  men,  which 
the  lions  never  do,  although  they  lurk  in 
the  bush  in  twos  and  threes.  The  negroes 
tell  me  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
named  Lottor,  a  very  simple,  good-natured 
man,  who  always  keeps  two  tame  lions  in 
his  house  (a  fact),  and  as  long  as  he  receives 
occasional  presents  of  corn  and  goats  pre¬ 
vents  the  wild  lions  from  doing  any  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  lions 
here  are  really  good-tempered  (perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  find  abundance  of  food),  and 
they  are  also  much  admired,  as  was  shown 
by  the  following  incident :  One  day  we 
came  upon  a  lion  caught  in  a  pitfall,  where¬ 
upon  Chief  Lottor  was  fetched,  and  he 
pushed  intothepit  branchesof  trees  to  enable 
the  lion  to  get  out.  This  it  did,  and,  after 
giving  us  a  roar  of  acknowledgment,  walked 
off  unharmed.  Another  chief  is  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  keeping  the  game  away 
from  the  pitfalls.  One  of  our  men  told  me 
that  this  chief  was  at  one  time  detained 
under  arrest  at  the  station  for  a  few  hours, 


the  consequence  being  that  no  game  came 
near  the  station  for  about  eight  days,  so 
that  a  present  had  to  be  sent  to  the  chief  to 
appease  him.  Chief  Chulong’s  wife  is  also 
famous  for  her  power  over  the  numerous 
crocodiles  which  make  their  home  in  Ivhor 
Gineti.” 

Of  course  the  slave  trade  gives  much 
trouble  still,  though  the  fight  against  it  is 
more  a  fight  with  indifference  than  active 
opposition.  Here  is  a  characteristic  in¬ 
stance  from  Nyamusa  : — 

‘  ‘  The  shameful  slave  trade  here  causes  me 
so  much  work  that  the  days  often  appear  to 
be  really  too  short.  In  three  days  I  have 
sent  one  hundred  and  eighty  slaves  from 
the  suburbs  of  Buff  to  their  relations  or  to 
their  chiefs,  and  even  yet  chiefs  from  the 
Mandari  mountains  are  arriving  here  to  re¬ 
claim  their  people.  In  performing  this 
work  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  least 
help  from  the  officials  of  Bufi.  A  passive 
opposition  to  everything  that  I  order  makes 
all  beneficial  work  almost  impossible.  No 
one  will  move  a  hand  to  help  ;  to  every¬ 
thing  I  say  they  answer  ‘Yes,’  but  at  the 
the  same  time  remain  sitting  upon  their 
ankarebs ;  and  all  this  one  has  to  bear  in 
the  face  of  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed 
natives,  and  in  view  of  the  complete  de¬ 
vastation  of  the  country.” 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  story,  with  no  new 
lights  cast  upon  it,  though  there  are  many 
additional  facts  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion 
of  the  truly  horrible  trade.  Of  slave-dealer 
hunting  there  is  frequent  mention.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  slaves  were  often  set  free  by  some 
sudden  surprise  or  judicious  example  of 
energy,  for  Emin’s  soldiers,  being  negroes, 
were  not  too  brave  on  occasion.  Often, 
however,  the  attack  on  these  strongholds 
required  no  slight  amount  of  coolness  and 
decision — qualities  that  Emin  has  found 
useful  at  other  times  in  dealing  with  re¬ 
bellious  chiefs.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
capable  snuffing-out  of  a  small  flame  that 
might  have  spread  to  fatal  extent.  It  is  in 
the  pasha’s  own  words  : — 

‘  ‘  Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Mimdri, 
one  of  them,  emboldened  by  the  possession 


of  thirty -five  guns,  which  he  had  somehow 
or  other  managed  to  collect  together,  ter¬ 
rorised  over  the  country  and  systematically 
kidnapped  women.  lie  also  thought  fit  to 
take  prisoner  an  officer  who  was  travelling 
from  Monbuthi  to  Makraka,  to  keep  him  a 
fortnight  in  custody,  also  to  rob  other 
travellers  of  their  arms  and  servants,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  declare  openly  that  he 
was  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  recognised  no 
authority  higher  than  his  own.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  my  patience,  and,  in  the 
face  of.  the  agitation  which  had  existed  for 
some  time  in  Monbuthi,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  energetic  move.  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  no  soldiers  with  me,  for  they  had  all 
been  sent  from  Tendia  to  Logo.  When, 
therefore,  a  number  of  small  chiefs  refused 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  meet  me,  thus 
openly  disobeying,  I  went  by  night  with 
ten  men  to  the  village  of  the  nearest  chief 
among  them,  and  before  the  people  had 
time  to  get  their  guns  I  took  him  prisoner. 
With  the  greatest  ease  I  confiscated  some 
twenty  guns,  and  after  I  had  assured  the 
people  that  neither  they  nor  their  goods 
should  come  to  harm,  I  retired  to  my  station, 
and  immediately  sent  my  prisoner  to  the 
east,  where  during  his  banishment  he  will 
have  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  to  play  with  the  fire.  On  the' 
same  day  a  great  meeting  was  held,  a  new 
chief  was  elected  and  placed  in  office,  and! 
then  I  marched  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
south  to  arrest  the  possessor  of  thirty-five 
guns.  He  was,  however,  too  quick  for  me, 
and  had  vanished,  but  I  obtained  the  guns, 
and  therefore  rendered  him  harmless,  even 
should  he  attempt  mischief  elsewhere.  In 
a  meeting  of  more  than  forty  Zande  chiefs 
the  runaway  was  declared  deposed,  and  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  district  Avas  appointed 
in  his  place  ;  but  the  Zande  were  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  of  my  returning  to  their 
relations  all  the  women  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured.  With  one  blow,  therefore,  peace  was 
restored  and  the  road  reopened — at  least, 
here — whilst  the  district  in  the  west  will 
have  to  wait  a  little.” 

(THE  END.  ) 
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PASSING  to  the  different  species  of  starfish, 
we  find  that  these  are  more  numerous 
than  most  of  us  would  imagine  ;  and  some 
are  very  curious  creatures  indeed.  But  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  either  very  rare, 
and  consequently  seldom  found,  or  else 
given  to  dwelling  in  deep  water,  from 
which  they  can  only  be  taken  by  means  of 
the  dredge. 

The  species  to  be  found  by  him  who  hunts 
the  shore  are  generally  no  more  than  two  in 
number.  The  first  and  most  plentiful  of 
these,  of  course,  is  the  Five  Point,  already 
mentioned,  which  outnumbers  all  its  fellows 
put  togetherin  the  proportion  of  abouttwenty 
to  one.  This  is  far  too  plentiful  and  weli- 
known  to  require  any  special  description. 
The  second,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  Sun  Star,  is  fairly  abundant  upon  some 
parts  of  the  coast. 

Tliis  is  a  very  much  more  gorgeous  species 
than  its  smaller  and  more  common  relation, 
not  only  being  of  a  more  vivid  red,  but  also, 
when  fully  grown,  pretty  well  three  times 
as  big.  An  adult  sun-star,  in  fact,  measures 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  very  striking  object  it  is,  more  especially 
as  it  boasts  of  no  less  than  twelve  rays 
instead  of  the  ordinary  five.  Now  and 
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then  one  meets  with  an  example  whose 
colour,  instead  of  the  usual  bright  red,  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  violet,  or  whose  rays, 
perhaps,  are  very  much  paler  than  its  body. 
And  one  most  extraordinary  specimen  taken 
many  years  ago  was  principally  bright 
green  !  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
varieties  such  as  these  are  anything  more 
than  occasional  freaks  of  nature. 

Near  low- water  mark  dwells  the  Brittle 
Star,  an  extraordinary-looking  creature 
with  a  very  small  body  and  very  long  fea¬ 
thery  rays.  The  body  itself  is  not  unlike  a 
tiny  sea-urchin  (a  creature,  by  the  way,  to 
which  starfish  are  first-cousins),  and  the 
rays  have  been  well  compared  to  ‘  ‘  five  long 
and  very-  wiggly  centipedes.”  This  crea¬ 
ture  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  for  its 
extreme  readiness  to  shatter  itself  to  frag¬ 
ments.  It  will  do  so  on  the  very  smallest 
provocation,  if  it  is  touched,  or  looked  at, 
or  simply  to  amuse  itself.  Hence  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  perfect  specimen  for  one’s  museum 
is  not  at  all  anYasytask;  “the  best-laid 
plans  of  men  gang  all  agley”  when  attempt¬ 
ing  it.  Even  Professor  Forbes,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  made  the  endeavour,  failed  alto¬ 
gether  in  effecting  his  purpose  ;  and  a  very 
amusing  account  he  has  left  us  of  his  dis- 


I  appointments.  His  last  device  was  to: 

lower  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  (which  kills 
|  starfish  instantaneously)  just  down  to  the 
j  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  as  the  dredge 
rose  it  might  be  neatly  slipped  under  the 
first  brittle-star  that  showed  itself.  No 
good  !  Up  came  the  starfish,  and  under 
went  the  bucket ;  and  the  starfish,  says  the 
Professor,  winked  derisively,  and  dissolved 
itself  into  fragments. 

Of  these  brittle  stars  there  are  several 
species,  almost  all  of  which  are  decided 
rarities.  A  pale  species,  however,  known 
as  the  White  Sand  Star,  is  sometimes  to  be 
obtained  by  dredging. 

The  Bird’s  Foot  Starfish  may  be  at  once 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  the  rays  are 
connected  by  membrane,  like  the  toes  of  a 
duck  or  a  goose,  while  the  Eyed  Cribella, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  direct  oppo¬ 
site,  has  its  rays  so  deeply  cleft  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  disc  at  all.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  for  a  sufficiently  capacious 
stomach,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  starfish 
overcome  by  the  simple  plan  of  running 
branches  down  the  rays,  so  that  the  useful 
organ  in  question  is  star-shaped,  just  like 
its  owner. 

The  Shetland  Argus  is  quite  a  curiosity. 


for  its  rays  branch  and  divide,  branch  and 
divide  again,  until,  in  a  large  and  perfect 
specimen,  the  tentacle-like  extremities  are 
no  less  than  eighty  thousand  in  number. 
But  most  curious  of  all  is  the  Rosy  Feather 
Star,  which  grows  on  a  footstalk  fastened 
to  a  rock  when  young,  and  leaves  its  stem 
when  adult  to  swim  through  the  depths  of 
ocean  ;  which  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a 
sunflower  were  suddenly  to  take  to  itself 
wings  and  fly  away  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 
Some  very  similar  creatures  in  ancient  days, 
when  there  were  giants  in  the  world,  at¬ 
tained  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
have  kindly  left  their  fossilised  remains 
behind  them  for  our  instruction. 
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Just-  a  few  words  in  conclusion  to  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  starfish  as  curiosities  ; 
and  very  pretty  objects  they  are  when 
nicely  prepared. '  The  task  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  '  First  wash  your  specimens  three  or 
four  times  in  fresh  water,  changing  the 
water  each  time,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  salt.  Then  make  an  incision  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  the  disc,  carefully  re¬ 
move  the  interior,  and  replace  with  cotton¬ 
wool.  Finally,  dry  the  skin,  not  too  rapidly, 
either  in  the  sun  or  in  front  of  a  fire.  And 
then  the  deed  is  done.  But,  whatever  you 
do,  never  keep  a  dead  starfish  for  very  long 
before  stuffing  him.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
general  of  sporting  fame  once  stated — the 


gallant  officer  was  a  bit  of  a  wag — that 
(lead  giraffe  was  about  the  highest  game 
that  he  knew ;  but  in  point  of  smell  the 
starfish  must  run  it  very  closely  for  first 
place.  And  as  one  mostly  does  this  kind 
of  work  in  seaside  lodgings,  it  is  as  well  not 
to  try  the  patience  of  the  landlady  too  far. 
Catch,  kill,  and  stuff,  therefore,  on  one  and 
the  same  day  ;  the  business  is  not  a  long 
one,  unless  you  happen  to  be  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  turn  of  mind,  and  desire  to  set  up 
an  unconscionable  number  of  specimens. 
And  when  you  leave  the  seaside  and  return 
home,  you  will  have  a  very  pretty  memorial 
of  your  visit. 

(THE  END.) 


A 
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ONTE  of  England’s  most  famous  storm 
warriors  has  gone  to  his  rest.  In 
January  last  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight,  Richard  Goldsmith,  the  second 
coxswain  of  the  Ramsgate  lifeboat,  who, 
in  his  eighteen  years  of  service,  helped  in 
the  rescue  of  no  less  than  433  lives  from 
shipwreck,  besides  bringing  sixty-five  ves¬ 
sels  and  their  crews  out  of  danger. 

Ramsgate  has  the  busiest  of  the  life¬ 
boats.  Situated  in  the  very  key  of  the 
crowded  sea  thoroughfare,  blocked  by  the 
dangerous  sands  now  gradually  wearing 
away,  its  opportunities  for  service  are 
many  ;  and  year  after  year  its  record  over¬ 
tops  that  of  any  other  boat.  The  Goodwins 
are  its  hunting-ground,  and  sometimes  it 
goes  farther  afield.  N ot  so  long  ago  it  was 
telegraphed  for  from  Harwich,  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  a  Norwegian  barque  aground  on 
the  Shipwash,  forty-five  miles  away ;  and 
the  voyage,  ninety  miles  there  and  back, 
took  fourteen  hours,  during  which  the  men 
were  sitting  in  the  bitter  cold,  with  the 
salt  water  freezing  on  them  as  it  fell ! 
Well  has  it  been  said  with  regard  to 
such  services,  “  Bear  in  mind  the  thun¬ 
derous  winter  night,  the  white  and  raving 
ocean,  boiling  to  the  black  boundaries  of 
the  midnight  sky  ;  the  stranded  ship,  with 
its  wild  signal-flare,  her  crew  of  miserable 
men  fast  freezing  in  the  rigging  ;  and  then 
think  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart  which 
command  without  hesitation  the  immediate 
preservation  of  those  suffering  beings  at  the 
risk,  and  often  at  the  cost,  of  the  existence 
of  the  gallant  fellows  who  attempt  the 
.gracious  errand  !  ” 


FAMOUS  LIEEBOATMA 

( See  Frontispiece  of  Monthly  Part.) 

And  such  ventures  form  the  round  of  a 
lifeboatman’s  daily  life.  To  read  them 
in  the  official  report,  one  would  think  that 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  been  done  ; 
and  that,  indeed,  is  so,  for  they  are  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  lifeboatman.  Tell  the 
story  as  it  presents  itself  to  a  landsman — 
and  what  a  difference  ! 

Take  one  of  the  first  services  in  which 
Goldsmith  was  engaged — the  wreck  of  the 
Providence  on  the  South-East  Calliper,  in 
1870.  It  was  a  terrible  night,  the  night 
before  Christmas  Eve,  the  fiercest  Decem¬ 
ber  tempest  of  the  year,  the  freezing  wind 
bursting  in  from  the  North  Sea  with  such 
power  and  fury  as  to  plane  off  the  wave- 
crests  and  sweep  the  billows  with  a  hail  of 
spray.  The  lifeboat,  afloat  as  she  always  is 
at  Ramsgate,  waiting  for  the  signal  from 
one  of  the  four  lightships  on  the  Goodwins, 
ready  all  but  the  men  ;  the  tug  with  fires 
lighted,  ready  to  be  drawn  forward  to  get  up 
full  steam  in  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly  the 
thin  red  line  of  the  rocket  leapis  aloft  far  out 
in  the  darkness  over  the  grey,  boiling  sea. 
The  look-out  fails  not  in  his  duty,  and  in 
an  instant  the  signal  on  shore  is  given,  and 
the  messengers  are  off  to  hurry  out  the  men. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  come  running  down 
to  the  duty  that  may  lead  them  to  death. 
Quickly,  with  a  quickness  born  only  of 
practice,  they  are  equipped  in  their  cork 
jackets,  and  in  their  places  in  the  boat,  and 
away  goes  the  tug,  with  the  boat  in  tow, 
out  into  the  night.  Cruelly  they  roll  and 
plough  and  plunge,  the  tug  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  steam  and  spray,  the  boat  some 
distance  behind,  driven  by  invisible  power, 
with  the  men  in  her  seemingly  still  as 
statues.  At  last  the  lightship  is  reached, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wreck  is  given. 
Then,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  biting  wind, 
the  tug  makes  a  fresh  departure,  and  past 
the  ship  in  distress  they  go,  away  to  wind¬ 
ward  till  the  needful  position  is  reached 
from  which  to  make  the  attack.  Without 
delay  the  tow-line  is  cast  off,  and  the  boat 
leaps  off  before  the  wind.  When  she  gets 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  doomed  ship 
down  goes  her  anchor,  and  then  slowly  she 
veers  to  leeward  till  she  is  within  reach  of 
the  vessel’s  port-quarter. 

The  fury  of  the  sea  is  horrible,  the  waves 
break  on  the  vessel’s  deck  and  leap  high  up 
the  masts  and  rigging,  in  which  three  men 
and  a  boy  have  taken  refuge  ;  the  rest  of 
the  crew  have  left  them  here  to  perish.  A 
hawser  is  stretched  from  the  boat  to  the 
ship.  The  captain  tries  to  slip  down  it, 
and  he  slips  off'  it  into  the  sea,  and  is  just 
seized  in  time  by  one  of  the  lifeboat-men  as 
an  eddy  takes  him  within  reach.  The  ship 
begins  to  break  up.  With  a  crash  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  storm,  and  a  shock 


that  even  makes  the  lifeboat  tremble,  the 
mast  totters  and  falls. 

The  man  and  boy  are  all  that  are  now 
left.  The  man  thinks  only  of  himself,  ties 
a  rope  round  his  body  to  ensure  his  safety, 
and  plunges  into  the  sea  ;  but  so  strong  is 
the  race  of  the  waves  where  he  has  fallen 
that  he  is  swept  away  and  drowned.  The 
boy  is  left  alone.  The  rage  of  the  storm 
grows  rapidly,  the  waves  dash  higher  and 
higher,  and  every  minute  there  is  a  crash  as 
the  hull  of  the  Providence  is  piecemeal 
slwm  away.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
the  boy?  Yes,  if  he  will  only  last.  But  he 
is  screaming  with  terror,  and  for  half  an 
hour  his  screams  mingle  with  the  shriek  of 
the  icy  storm  as  it  rages  by.  It  is  as  much 
as  the  boat  can  do  to  hold  her  anchor,  and, 
where  she  is,  to  let  go  would  be  to  wreck 
her.  At  length,  what  the  men  have  been 
waiting  for  happens.  A  burst  of  the  gale, 
fiercer  than  any  before,  dashes  down  on 
them,  the  sea  rises  before  it,  sweeps  under 
the  boat  and  on  to  the  wreck,  and  smashes 
the  battered  hull  in  two.  Away  goes  the 
boy  to  leeward  ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  cuts  the  cable, 
and  after  him,  through  the  gap  in  the  ship 
made  by  the  sea,  the  lifeboat  shoots,  and  as 
she  passes  picks  him  up,  apparently  dead, 
but  soon  to  revive  and  thank  his  rescuers. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  the  exploits  in 
which  Goldsmith  was  engaged,  was  the 
saving  of  the  crew  of  the  Indian  Chief, 
which  went  to  pieces  on  the  Long  Sand,  in 
January,  1881.  Then  the  tug  got  to  the 
light-vessel  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  going  away  in  search  failed  to  find  the 
wreck.  Had  the  boat  been  slipped  to  lee¬ 
ward  she  would  have  been  unable  to  get  up 
against  the  wind  again,  and  the  tug-master 
and  the  coxswain  decided  to  remain  where 
they  were  till  daylight,  until  the  direction 
of  the  wreck  could  be  found.  And  so 
for  about  fourteen  hours  they  cruised 
about  between  the  Kentish  Knock  and 
Long  Sand,  the  wind  grown  to  a  strong 
gale,  and  the  sea  tremendous,  washing 
away  the  sponsons  and  damaging  the  side 
house  of  the  steamer,  while  the  lifeboat  and 
her  crew  were  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of 
the  awful  night.  At  daylight  the  much- 
tried  men  saw  a  large  ship  sunk  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Long  Sand,  with  her 
foremast  standing,  the  mainmast  and  mizen 
being  carried  away.  The  boat  was  slipped 
and  made  sail  for  the  vessel. 

But  what  followed  can  be  best  told  in  the 
words  of  the  first  mate  of  the  Indian  Chief. 

“  When  the  dawn  broke  we  saw  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer,  and  agreed  that  it  was 
her  light  we  had  seen  ;  but  I  made  nothing 
of  that  smoke,  and  was  looking  heart- 
brokenly  at  the  mizenmast,  and  the  cluster 


of  drowned  men  washing  about  it,  when  a 
loud  cry  made  me  turn  my  head,  and  then 
I  saw  a  lifeboat  under  a  reefed  foresail 
heading  direct  for  us.  It  was  a  sight,  sir, 
to  make  one  crazy  with  joy,  and  it  put  the 
strength  of  ten  men  into  every_  one  _  of  us. 
A  man  named  Gillmore  (I  think  it  was 
Gillniore)  stood  up  and  waved  a  long  strip  of 
canvas.  But  I  believe  they  had  seen  there 
were  living  men  aboard  us  before  that  sig¬ 
nal  was  made.  The  boat  had  to  cross  the 
broken  water  to  fetch  us,  and  in  my  agony 
of  mind,  I  cried  out,  ‘  She’ll  never  face  it  ! 
She’ll  leave  us  when  she  sees  that 
water  !  ’  For  the  sea  was  frightful  ;  all 
to  windward  of  the  sand  and  over  it, 
a  tremendous  play  of  broken  waters, 
raging  one  within  another,  and  making  the 
whole  surface  resemble  a  boiling  cauldron. 
Yet  they  never  swerved  a  hair’s  breadth. 
Oh,  sir,  she  was  a  noble  boat !  We  could 
see  her  crew — twelve  of  them — sitting  on 
the  thwarts,  all  looking  our  way,  motion¬ 
less  as  carved  figures  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
stir  amongst  them  as,  in  an  instant,  the 
boat  leapt  from  the  crest  of  a  towering  sea 
right  into  the  monstrous  broken  tumble. 
The  peril  of  these  men,  who  were  risking  their 
lives  for  ours,  made  us  forget  our  own  situa¬ 
tion.  Over  and  over  again  the  boat  was 
buried,  but  as  regularly  did  she  emerge 
with  her  crew  fixedly  looking  our  way,  and 
their  oilskins  and  the  light-coloured  side  of 
the  boat  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  while 
the  coxswain,  leaning  forward  from  the 
helm,  watched  our  ship  with  a  face  of  iron. 
By  this  time  we  knew  that  this  boat  was 
here  to  save  us,  and  that  she  would  save 
us  ;  and,  with  wildly-beating  hearts,  we 
unlashed  ourselves,  and  dropped  over  the 
top  into  the  rigging.  We  were  all  sailors, 
you  see,  sir,  and  knew  what  the  lifeboat- 
men  wanted  and  what  was  to  be  done. 
Swift  as  thought  we  had  bent  a  number  of 
rope’s-ends  together,  and  securing  a  piece 
of  wood  to  this  line,  threw  it  overboard 
and  let  it  drift  to  the  boat.  It  was  seized, 
a  hawser  made  fast,  and  we  dragged  the 
great  rope  on  board.  By  means  of  this 
hawser  the  lifeboatmen  hauled  their  craft 
under  our  quarter  clear  of  the  raffle.  But 
there  was  no  such  rush  made  for  her  as 
might  be  thought.  No  !  I  owe  it  to  my 
shipmates  to  say  this.  Two  of  them 
shinned  out  upon  the  mizenmast  to  the 
body  of  the  second  mate  that  was  lashed 
eight  or  nine  feet  away  over  the  side,  and 
got  him  into  the  boat  before  they  entered  it 
themselves.  I  heard  the  coxswain  of  the 
boat,  Charles  Fish  by  name,  the  fittest 
man  in  the  world  for  that  berth  and  this 
work,  cry  out,  ‘  Take  that  poor  fellow  in 
there  !  ’  and  he  pointed  to  the  body  of  the 
captain,  who  was  lashed  in  the  top  with  his 
arms  over  the  mast,  and  his  head  erect  and 
his  eyes  wide  open.  But  one  of  our  crew 
called  out,  ‘  He’s  been  dead  four  hours, 
sir  ;  ’  and  then  the  rest  of  us  scrambled  into 
the  boat,  looking  away  from  the  dreadful 
group  of  drowned  men  that  lay  in  a  cluster 
round  the  prostrate  mast.  The  second  mate 
was  still  alive,  but  a  maniac.  It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  to  hear  his  broken,  feeble  cries  for 
liis  brother ;  but  he  lay  quiet  after  a  bit, 
and  died  in  half  an  hour,  though  we  did 
what  men  in  our  miserable  plight  could  for 
a  fellow-sufferer.  Nor  -were  we  out  of 
danger  yet,  for  the  broken  water  was  enough 
to  turn  a  man’s  hair  grey  to  look  at.  It 
was  a  fearful  sea  for  us  men  to  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  after  having  looked 
at  it  from  a  great  height,  and  I  felt,  at  the 
beginning  almost  as  though  I  should  have 
been  safer  on  the  wreck  than  in  that  boat. 
Never  could  I  have  believed  that  so  small 
a  vessel  could  meet  such  a  sea  and  live. 
Yet  she  rose  like  a  duck  to  the  great  roar¬ 
ing  -waves  which  followed  her,  draining 
every  drop  of  water  from  her  bottom  as  she 
was  hove  up,  and  falling  with  terrible  sud¬ 
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denness  into  a  hollow,  only  to  bound  like  a 
living  thing  to  the  summit  of  the  next 
gigantic  crest.  When  I  looked  at  the  life¬ 
boat’s  crew  and  thought  of  our  situation  a 
short  while  since,  and  our  safety  now,  and 
how  to  rescue  us  these  great-hearted  men 
had  imperilled  their  own  lives,  I  was  un¬ 
manned,  1  could  not  thank  them,  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  speak.  They  told  us 
they  had  left  Ramsgate  harbour  earty  on 
the  preceding  afternoon,  and  had  fetched 
the  Knock  at  dusk,  and,  not  seeing  our 
wreck,  had  lain-to  in  that  raging  sea,  suffer¬ 
ing  almost  as  severely  as  ourselves  all 
through  that  piercing  tempestuous  night. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  service,  sir? 
How  can  such  devoted  heroism  be  written 
of  so  that  every  man  who  can  read  shall 
know  how  great  and  beautiful  it  is  ?  Our 
own  sufferings  came  to  us  as  part  of  our 
calling  as  seamen.  But  theirs  were  bravely 
courted  and  endured  for  the  sake  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Believe  me,  sir,  it  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  service ;  nothing  grander 
in  its  way  was  ever  done  before,  even  by 
Englishmen.  I  am  a  plain  seaman,  and 
can  say  no  more  about  it  all  than  this. 
But  when  I  think  of  what  must  have  come 
to  us  eleven  men  before  another  hour  had 
passed,  if  the  lifeboat  crew  had  not  run 
down  to  us,  I  feel  like  a  little  child,  sir, 
and  my  heart  grows  too  full  for  my  eyes.  ” 
This  rescue  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
immortalise  the  Ramsgate  men,  and,  in 
thinking  of  Richard  Goldsmith,  it  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  remember  that  he  was  but  one  of 
many.  “And  to  the  many,”  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  eloquently  wrote  in  noticing  his 
death,  “  goes  the  same  applause  which  the 
memory  of  the  now  silent  man  commands 
from  ail  who  can  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  unregarded  achievements  appreciation 
of  the  magnificent  spirit  which  contributes 
to  the  fulfilment  of  such  things.  At  no 
other  season  of  the  year  do  the  perils  of  the 
ocean  stir  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
their  meaning  than  this  through  which  we 
are  passing.  The  black  scud  is  flying  under 
a  heaven  of  lead ;  the  seas  are  rolling  in  a 
ceaseless  roaring  to  the  horizon ;  the  malig¬ 
nant  line  of  surf  flashes  from  every  shoal ; 
the  bleak  wind,  bitter  with  an  edge  of  frost, 
howls  over  the  desolation  of  the  dark-green, 
weltering  sea.  To  confront  and  give  battle 
to  Nature  in  this  her  wildest,  sternest,  most 
relentless  mood,  is  the  duty  of  the  long¬ 
shoreman,  self-imposed.  His  sole  aim  is  the 
rescue  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  distress. 
The  life  is  obscure,  much  of  the  work  is 
unnoticed,  the  material  rewards  are  not  to 
be  named  ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  boatman 
whose  career,  if  truthfully  published,  but 
must  reflect  fresh  honour  upon  the  country 
that  calls  him  her  child.  Such  was  Richard 
Goldsmith,  and  such,  let  us  be  proud  to 
know,  are  scores  of  high  hearts  still  beating- 
round  our  coasts.  ” 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


JULY. 

urNEA  Pros. — Our  dogs  might  grumble  with  some 
show  of  reason,  and  say  that  they  ought  to  have 
their  day— that  rabbits,  pigeons,  poultry,  birds,  and 
bees,  having  had  each  in  their  turn  a  call  to  the  foot¬ 
lights,  our  canine  friends  should  not  be  left  in  the 
cold.  They  certainly  would  not  be  so  had  not  there 
been  not  many  months  back  a  series  on  Boys'  Bogs, 
to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  doggy  readers,  for 
therein  full  directions  are  given  not  only  for  the 
comfort  of  dogs  when  well,  but  their  treatment 
during  any  illness  that  can  be  successfully  treated  at 
home. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  our 
boys  a  few  hints  about  Cavies.  They  are  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  recommended  as  pets  for  younger  boys 
and  their  sisters.  So  we  shall  not  go  deeply  into 
their  natural  history,  nor  ask  you  to  remember 
either  their  origin  or  ord’er  in  creation.  There  they 
are ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves.  But  they  do 
not  talk  a  great  deal,  after  all ;  perhaps  they  think 
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all  the  more.  They  confine  their  vocabulary  to  one 
word,  which  they  repeat  over  and  over  again  when 
hungry — “Weak  !  weak  !  weak  !’’  We  hope  that  if 
any  of  our  boys  take  up  the  Cavy  fancy,  he  will 
never  permit  his  pets  to  get  weak  either  Jrom  want 
of  food  or  from  cold. 

There  are  several  distinct  kinds,  but  two  princi¬ 
pally — the  rough  and  the  smooth.  The  former  are 
by  far  the  prettiest,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  wisest.  Not  that  either  show  a  deal  of  wisdom, 
except  in  one  or  two  ways ;  they  are  fond  of  their 
comforts,  and  don’t  mind  being  nursed,  and  they 
never  bite. 

Before  you  buy  a  pair  of  cavies,  get  their  hutch 
ready.  If  you  have  any  small  outhouse  in  front  of 
which  you  can  make  a  yard  with  wire  mesh,  so  much 
the  better.  You  can  keep  the  boxes  or  hutches  in 
the  house,  and  your  pets  will  run  about  the  yard  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  them.  We  believe  in  giving  them  any 
amount  of  freedom.  Well,  if  you  have  a  place  like 
this  you  can  breed  any  number,  and  a  hutch  proper 
will  not  be  required— any  warm,  comfortable  box, 
with  several  compartments  in  it,  will  do.  If  you  go 
in  for  regular  hutches,  then  we  must  refer  you  back 
to  some  of  our  earlier  Doings,  when  rabbits  came  to 
the  front. 

You  must  have  little  troughs  for  their  cats,  and 
dishes  for  their  sop  of  bread  and  sweet  milk.  Some 
bran  and  pollard  and  sweet  hay  are  relished,  and 
they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garden  greens  and  roots. 

So  that  our  advice  to  you  as  regards  feeding  is  this 
—(1)  feed  often  ;  (2)  never  let  the  trough  be  empty  ; 
(3)  make  pets  of  them,  and  try  all  kinds  of  green¬ 
stuff,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  what  they  relish 
best.  Different  cavies  may  have  different  tastes— at 
all  events,  ours  will  eat  apples,  but  do  not  care  for 
pears. 

Cavies  must  have  plenty  cf  bedding,  or  they  will 
die  of  inflammation  or  consumption.  Soft  hay  is  the 
best  bedd  ing. 

They  must  be  kept  exceedingly  clean.  This  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  success  in  breeding. 

They  must  have  clean  water  every  day.  They 
may  not  appear  to  drink  very  much,  and  do  not  do 
so  when  they  have  abundance  of  nice  juicy  food  and 
bread  and  milk  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  water  should 
be  there,  and  do  not  forget  it,  please. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  our  boys  have 
taken  up  this  fancy  ;  and,  of  course,  pleased  to  give 
them  a  helping  hand  with  advice. 

The  Poultry  P^un.— Nothing  that  is  really  useful 
should  be  buried  out  of  sight.  Well,  while  always 
trying  to  give  our  readers  the  very  best  and  freshest 
advice  on  the  keeping  of  poultry,  we  would  like 
them  to  refer  back  now  and  again  to  former  years' 
Doings,  if  they  happen  to  have  kept  their  B.  O.  P.’s. 
In  those  for  July  of  last  year  we  gave  some  whole¬ 
some  hints  about  breeding  fowls  for  show.  We  refer 
them  to  these  if  they  mean  to  do  anything  in  the 
show  line.  It  is  difficult,  but  that  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  be  tried.  Ambition  of  this  kind  is  good 
for  a  boy,  because  it  is  honourable,  and  not  the 
ambition  that  leads  him  to  making  money  alone. 
Besides,  poultry-breeding  for  show  needs  a  deal  of 
study,  not  from  books  alone,  but  in  your  own  run,  in 
your  neighbour’s  run— if  he  be  a  breeder— and  more 
particularly  at  shows. 

After  you  have  made  yourselves  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  points  and  properties  of  the  breed 
you  have  taken  up,  by  all  means  go  to  shows.  These 
must  be  your  finishing  school. 

Well,  we  trust  that  in  this  hot  month  your  run  is 
prospering.  Disinfectants  may  do  good,  but  do  not 
forget  that  the  best  disinfectants  are  cleauliness 
and  fresh  air.  Have  your  dust-bath  in  fine  trim. 
Put  up  a  shelter-shed  if  you  have  not  one  already, 
and  take  care  that  the  water  is  cool  and  clear.  If 
the  dish  gets  dirty,  and  it  stands  in  the  sun,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  regular  breeding-pond  for  the  bacteria  of  all 
kinds  of  ailments. 

The  Pigeon  Loft. — The  bath  this  month  should 
be  a  regular  institution,  if  the  birds  seem  to  like  it. 
The  young  ought  to  be  coming  fast  enough  now,  but 
you  must  beware  of  overcrowding.  Sell  the  young 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  put  them  into  a  separate  lolt. 
Keep  everything  sweet  and  clean  ;  look  well  to  hop¬ 
pers  and  fountains.  Vermin,  such  as  fleas  and 
pigeon-lice,  are  often  troublesome  at  present.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  put  down  sawdust  satu¬ 
rated  with  paraffin,  and  on  top  of  that  dry  sawdust, 
then  the  straw  of  the  nest.  A  better  plan,  we  think, 
is  to  steep  the  sawdust  in  a  strong  solution  of  quassia 
and  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

The  Aviary.— Your  nursery  cages  should  now  be 
in  use,  but  as  soon  as  possible  put  the  young  birds 
into  flight-cages  of  their  own.  Give  the  hen  a  fresh 
nesting-place  as  soon  as  she  appears  to  show  any 
inclination  to  sit  again,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  give 
her  some  fresh  moss  and  hair  ;  whether  she  uses  it 
properly  or  not,  it  will  serve  to  amuse  her.  The 
cock  will  feed  the  young  in  the  nursery-cage,  which, 
you  must  know-,  is  fastened  on  to  an  opening  in  the 
regular  breeding-cage.  Place  egg-food  in  the  nur- 
serv-cage,  and  the  youngsters  will  daily  depend  less 
and  less  on  the  cock  for  feeding.  Then  put  ground 
canary,  millet,  hemp,  etc.,  in  their  cage.  They 
should  be  weaned  gradually. 

The  Babbitry. — Bead  our  back  Doings,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  over  your  stock. 
Whenever  you  have  a  chance  of  visiting  the  hutches 
of  a  really  good  and  successful  breeder,  do  so,  and 
do  so  with  a  purpose.  That  purpose  should  be  to 
ask  questions,  and  to  store  away  the  answers  in  your 
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memory,  slipping  them  down  in  your  note-book  as 
soon  as  you  have  an  opportunity. 

The  Kennel.— Beware  of  over-lieat.  Dogs  drink 
water  all  day  now  if  out  of  doors,  so  see  that  they 
have  a  good  supply.  Wash  more  frequently,  and  he 
sure  to  give  well-mashed  greens  in  the  food  three 
times  a  week.  Spratt's  Patent,  Henry  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  have  a  tiny  booklet  on  dog  ailments.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  costs  threepence. 

The  Bee  World.— Run  over  your  supers.  If 
more  swarms  come  off,  they  are  to  be  put  to 
strengthen  other  hives.  Unite  two,  for  instance  ;  it 
is  too  late  for  them  to  do  much  by  themselves.  Give 
hives  shade  in  tropical  weather. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Keep  up  the  war  ,  on 
weeds.  It  is  still  time  to  plant  greens  for  winter 
use.  Put  in  your  celery  plants,  and  earth  up  those 
already  in  and  growing.  Greens — like  Scotch  kail, 
savoys,  etc.— may  be  planted  in  the  ground  from 
which  you  dig  your  early  potatoes.  Keep  watering 
well  whenever  needed. 

The  Blower  and  Window  Gardens.  —  These 
gardens  only  want  help  now,  as  they  should  be  in 
full  bloom.  Your  creepers  will  want  guiding  ;  weeds 
must  be  kept  down,  and  watering  kept  up,  and  the 
earth  always  nicely  raked,  especially  after  heavy 
rains,  that  harden  the  ground.  Look  well  after 
walks  ;  rake  and  weed  and  roll  them.  Do  this  work 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  garden  will  look  sweet 
all  day.  Window  hanging-baskets  may  still  be  tilled, 
and  very  lovely  they  look  when  taste  is  shown. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH  SERIES.) 


II. -Carving  Competition. 

IN  announcing  this  subject  we  wrote,  it 
will  be  remembered,  thus  : — 

So  great  was  the  interest  shown  in  the  Carving 
Competition  of  a  “Viking's  Shield”  in  our  eighth 
series,  that  we  have  determined  to  give  further 
Prizes  iu  connection  with  the  subject.  We  now, 
therefore,  offer  Two  Prizes,  of  Three  Guineas  and 
Two  Guineas  respectively,  for  the  best  Viking 
Helmet.  The  size,  wood,  tools,  etc.,  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  competitors’  own  choice,  hut  the  natural 
difficulties  presented  by  some  woods  over  others  will 
of  course  be  taken  into  due  consideration  by  the 
adjudicators.  There  will  be  two  divisions  —  the 
Junior,  including  all  ages  up  to  18  ;  and  the  Senior, 
all  ages  from  18  to  24.  The  higher  prize  will  go  to 
the  division  furnishing  the  better  work. 

The  number  joining  in  this  competition 
has  been  surprisingly  small,  compared  with 
the  “Shield”  subject.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  “Helmet”  itself  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive ;  but  very  possibly  the 
difficulties  naturally  presented  by  the  task 
proved  too  much  for  the  more  timorous 
among  our  young  wood-carvers.  Anyway, 
several  of  those  who  did  compete  submitted 
some  very  creditable  work,  the  prize¬ 
winners  in  both  cases  doing  excellently.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  given  one  extra 
prize  beyond  those  offered. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Senior  Division  (ages  18  to  24). 

First  Prize— 1  hree  Guineas. 

Arthur  Minty  (aged  24),  6,  RobVs  Lane,  Frome, 
Somerset. 

Special  Extra  Prize— One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
Arthur  James  Osmond  (aged  20),  ’9,  Clifton  Street, 
Finsbury,  E.C. 


Junior  Division  (all  ares  up  to  18). 

Prize — Two  Guineas. 

George  Elliott  (aged  10),  Newland,  Sherborne, 
Dorset. 

certificates. 

(The  names  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit.] 
George  Firth,  8,  Amu  Place,  Horton  Lane,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

John  William  Joseph  Shilton,  Eckington,  near 
Pershore,  Worcestershire. 

Charles  Henry  Bick^ell,  18,  Eldon  Street,  South- 
sea. 

Benjamin  Sherlock,  Egerton  Road,  Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


ALPHA. — 1.  There  are  many  Indian  stories  besides 
those  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  Mr.  Ballantyne  has 
written  several,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  ;  and  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  written 
“  The  Silver  Canon,”  etc.  Among  the  other 
authors  of  Indian  stories  are  General  Butler,  whose 
publishers  are  Sampson  Low  and  Co. ;  Gustave 
Aimarcl,  whose  books  you  can  get  from  Koutledge 
and  Co. ;  and  Mayne  Reid  and  Gordon,  whose  pub¬ 
lishers  are  Warue  and  Co.  You  must  judge  for 
yourself,  as,  from  what  you  say,  your  taste  is  pecu¬ 
liar — and  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  2.  Liverpool 
is  much  larger  than  Manchester.  Liverpool  had  a 
population  in  1881  of  552,508;  Manchester  had 
341,414.  In  all  large  towns  there  is  a  difficulty  as 
to  what  suburbs  should  be  included. 

A.  M.  Lamb. — No  brig  ever  had[a  third  mast,  so  that 
your  question  is  somewhat  absurd.  The  poop  of  a 
brig  never  extended  to  the  mainmast,  as  far  as  we 
know  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  if 
it  pleases  you.  In  a  three-masted  vessel  the 
mizenmast  generally  comes  down  through  the 
poop  ;  but  where  the  poop  is  very  short  the  mast 
is  just  at  the  end.  Go  to  the  docks  and  look  at  a 
ship.  It  is  folly  modelling  one  from  the  depths  of 
your  inner  consciousness. 

E.  M.  V.  C.— 1.  Properly  speaking,  a  sloop  has  a 
standing  bowsprit  and  only  one  headsail.  The 
mast  should  be  stepped  a  little  farther  forward 
and  the  bowsprit  reduced.  2.  A  lugsail  is  not  so 
good  as  a  gaffsail  for  beating  to  windward ;  but  it 
is  a  good  driving  sail.  The  Model  Yacht  Sailing 
Association  used  to  have  a  fleet  of  balanced  lugs. 

C.  P.  Pearson. — The  first  red  geranium  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  sold  by  Davis,  of  Chelsea,  in  1822. 

A.  J.  Treloar. — Pope  Pascal  ii.  (Ranieri)  tilled  the 
chair  from  1099  to  1118.  It  was  iu  his  time  that 
Tuscany  was  given  to  the  Papacy  by  the  Countess 
Matilda.  Julius  ii.  (Julian  della  Rovere)  was  Pope 
from  1503  till' 1513.  He  it  was  who  began  St. 
Peter's.  Julius  III.  (Giovanni  M.  Giocclii)  was 
Pope  for  live  years  after  1550.  John  1.  was  a  long 
time  before  that.  He  it  was  who  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  Theoderic ;  his  date  523  to  526. 
Martin  1.  was  one  of  the  Monothelites ;  his  date 
649  to  654.  Benedict  ii.  lasted  only  ten  months  in 
684-685 ;  he  followed  Leo.  II.,  who  instituted  holy 
water,  and  he  preceded  the  learned  John  v.  Bene¬ 
dict  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  immediate  ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  Pope-elect  without  waiting  for  the 
formal  consent  of  the  emperor. 

RUTHWOOD.— Grammar  is  mental  torture,  is  it  not, 
particularly  when  you  have  no  sense  of  sight  or 
sound?  1.  Does  “been”  look  Use  “being,”  or 
sound  like  it?  Where  are  your  eyes  and  your 
ears?  “Been”  is  past,  C  Ruthwood ;  “being”  is 
present.  2.  And  a  delightful  2  !  “Is  it  right  to  say 
them's  them,  or  them’s  those  ?”  What  do  they  say 
in  Darlington?  3.  Charles  Dickens  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  book  he  left  unfin¬ 
ished  was  “The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.”  4.  All 
his  characters  did  not  speak  grammatically  ;  but 
that  was  not  because  the  author  knew  no  better, 
hut  that  he  was  giving  the  talk  of  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  such  as  you,  O,  Ruthwood  !  A  phrase  is  not 
necessarily  grammatical  because  it  appears  in 
type. 

J.  C.  E. — Unsized  paper  and  dextrin  can  be  had  of 
any  chemical  appliance  seller.  Send  for  price  list 
to  Townson  and  Mercer,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 


B.  Lilley. — There  is  the  City  Technical  College  in 
Tabernacle  Row.  For  information  apply  to  the 
Director,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Gresham  College,  E.c. 

Moore  M. — To  find  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  multi¬ 
ply  the  surface  by  a  sixth  of  the  diameter.  To 
find  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  by  3,1416. 

H.  E.  Barham.— The  plan  on  which  St.  Paul’s  was 
built  differed  considerably  from  the  plan  at  first 
proposed  by  Wren. 

A  New  Beginner. — Lodestone  is  a  mineral.  It  is 
one  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is  not  “sleeked  in  any 
liquid.”  Its  magnetism  is  in  it  before  it  is  dug  from 
the  hillside. 

Young  Scotchman.  —  “Nauticus  in  Scotland”  is 
published  by  Iliffe  and  Son,  98,  Fleet  Street,  E.c. 
Its  price  is  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

E.  Morton.— 1.  The  best  records  for  swimming  in  open 
and  still  water  are  100  yards  in  lmin.  ojsec.  ;  220 
yards  in  2miu.  54:j;Sec.  ;  300  yards  iu  4min.  57sec. ; 
500  yards  in  7min.  58sec. ;  half-mile  in  14min. 
17Asec.  ;  1,000  yards  in  15min.  51isec.  ;  one  mile  in 
28min.  19|sec.  ;  three  miles  in  lhr.  53min.  30sec. 
In  bath  swimming  the  time  depends  so  much  on 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  bath  that  the  records 
are  worthless.  The  shorter  the  bath  the  faster 
becomes  the  time  test  of  speed  by  the  aid  of  the 
push  at  each  turn.  The  longest  time  under  water 
is  4min.  294sec.  The  longest  dive  is  113  yards 
1  foot.  The"  longest  plunge  from  a  spring-board 
live  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  73ft.  lin. ; 
the  longest  dive  from  a  fixed  board  forty-two 
inches  above  the  water  is  76ft.  3in.  2.  The  clubs 
are  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Swimming 
Association.  3.  When  you  are  in  a  seaway  swim 
in  the  direction  of  the  waves,  and  use  tire  side- 
stroke.  4.  Horace  Davenport,  the  amateur  cham¬ 
pion,  swam  from  Soutlisea  to  Ryde  and  back  again 
in  51irs.  25min. 

Secesh. — There  were  four  Confederate  flags.  The 
battle-flag  was  white  with  a  blue  St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  having  a  row  of  stars  down  the  middle  of 
each  of  its  arms.  Iu  1861  the  Confederate  flag  was 
red,  white,  and  red,  horizontal,  with  a  blue  upper 
canton,  having  a  ring  of  white  stars  in  it.  In  1863 
it  was  white  with  a  red  upper  canton,  crossed  with 
a  white-edged  blue  cross  and  stars,  as  in  the  battle- 
flag.  In  1664  the  fly  of  the  white  flag  was  red. 

Dubious.— 1.  “Depression”  is  a  relative  term.  Many 
more  ships  are  launched  iu  a  year  than  are  lost, 
and  there  is  always  an  increase  in  tonnage.  In 

1885  the  world’s  tonnage  was  10,291,241  :  in  1886  it 
was  10,531,843.  2.  The  world’s  steam  shipping  in 

1886  was  thus  distributed  Iron  steamers,  8,19S, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  8,911,406  toqs ;  steel 
steamers,  770,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  32,820  ; 
and  wooden  steamers,  822,  of  an  aggregate  burden 
of  380,055  tons.  Of  the  steamers  afloat  in  1885,  5,792 
were  owned  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
colonies,  their  aggregate  burden  being  6,595,871 
tons.  The  other  countries  of  the  world  owned 
steamers  in  the  following  order  : — Germany,  579 ; 
France,  509  ;  Spain,  401 ;  the  United  States,  400  ; 
Norway,  287  ;  Russia,  212  ;  Denmark,  200 ;  Italy, 
173;  Holland.  152;  Brazil,  141 ;  Japan,  105;  Greece 
and  Turkey,  82  each  ;  Belgium,  68 ;  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  43  each  ;  China  and  Portugal, 
27  each  ;  Hawaii,  21 ;  Mexico,  15 ;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  50. 
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ARE  iron  SICK? 

Do  you  feel  dull,  languid,  low-spirited, 
lifeless,  and  indescribably  miserable,  both 
physically  and  mentally:  experience  a 
sense  of  fullness  or  bloating  after  eating, 
or  of  “goneness,”  or  emptiness  of  stomach 
in  the  morning,  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irregular  appetite,  diz¬ 
ziness.  frequent  headaches,  blurred  eye¬ 
sight,  “  floating  specks  ”  before  the  eyes, 
nervous  prostration  or  exhaustion,  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  alternating 
with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  cold  feet,  drow¬ 
siness  after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  dis¬ 
turbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  constant, 


indescribable  feeling  of  dread,  or  of  im¬ 
pending  calamity  ? 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  these  symptoms,  you  arc 
suffering  from  that  most  common  of 
American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia,  or 
Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia, 
or  Indigestion.  The  more  complicated 
your  disease  has  become,  the  greater  the 
number  and  diversity  of  symptoms.  No 
matter  what  stage  it  has  reached,  Dk. 
Pierce’s  Goi.den  Medical  Discovery 
will  subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  di¬ 
rections  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
If  not  cured,  complications  multiply  and 
Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Dis¬ 
ease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite 


liable  to  set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  in¬ 
duce  a  fatal  termination. 

Dit.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and 
through  that  great  blood-purifying  organ, 
cleanses  the  system  of  all  blood-taints  and 
impurities,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs, 
cleansing,  strengthening,  and  healing  their 
diseases.  As  an  appetizing,  restorative 
tonic,  it  promotes  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 
strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  won¬ 
derful  medicine  has  gained  great  celeb¬ 
rity  in  curing  Fever  and  Ague,  Chills 
and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  and  kindred 
diseases. 


Bilious 

Attagk. 


David  G.  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  St.  Agathe,  Manitoba , 
Canada,  says :  “  Being  troubled  with  a  terrible  bil¬ 
ious  attack,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  poor  rest  at 
night,  etc.,  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets,’  and  derived  the 
very  highest  benefit  therefrom.” 


Liver 

Disease, 


Mrs.  I.  V.  Webber,  of  Yorkshire ,  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  ‘‘For  five  years  previous  to 
taking  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets,’ 
I  was  a  great  sufferer;  had  a  severe  pain  in  my 
right  side  continually ;  was  unable  to  do  my  own 
iJ  work.  I  am  now  well  and  strong.” 


“  FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE.” 


Thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  health,  by  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  good  digestion,  a  fair  skin,  buoyant 
spirits,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor  will 
be  established. 

Goiden  Medical  Discovery  cures  all 


humors,  from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Erup¬ 
tion,  to  the  worst  Scrofula.  Salt-rheum, 
“Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or  Rough  Skin,  in 
short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad  blood,  are 
conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying,  and 
invigorating  medicine.  Great  Eating  Ul¬ 
cers  rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  influ¬ 


ence.  Virulent  blood-poisons  are,  by  its 
use,  robbed  of  their  terrors.  Especially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing 
Tetter,  Eczema,  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Carbun¬ 
cles,  Sore  Eyes,  Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swell¬ 
ings,  Hip-joint  Disease,  “  White  Swellings,” 
Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  Enlarged  Glands. 


A  medicine  possessing  the  power  to  cure  such  inveterate  blood  and  skin  diseases  as  the  following  testimonial  portrays,  must 
certainly  be  credited  with  possessing  properties  capable  of  curing  any  and  all  shin  and  blood  diseases,  for  none  are  more 
obstinate  or  difficult  of  cure  than  Salt-rheum. 


“Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  18th,  1887. 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Gentlemen— For  several  years  I  have  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  give  to  you  the  facts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  complete  cure  of  a  most  aggra¬ 
vated  case  of  salt-rheum,  by  the  use  of  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  An  elderly  lady 
relative  of  mine  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  salt-rheum  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  The  disease  was  most  distressing  in  her 
bands,  causing  the  skin  to  crack  open  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
at  the  joints  and  between  the  fingers.  She  was  obliged  to  protect 
the  raw  places  bv  means  of  adhesive  plasters,  salves,  ointments  and 
bandages,  and  during  the  winter  months  had  to  have  her  hands 
dressed  daily.  The  pain  was  quite  severe  at  times  and  her  general 
health  was  badlv  affected,  paving  the  way  for  other  diseases  to 
creep  in.  Catarrh  and  rheumatism  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
in  addition  to  the  salt-rheum.  She  lmd  used  faithfully,  and  with 
the  most  commendable  perseverance,  all  the  remedies  prescribed 
by  her  ptiysicians,  but  without  obtaining  relief.  She  afterwards 
began  treating  herself  by  drinking  teas  made  from  blood-purify¬ 
ing  roots  and  herbs.  She  continued  this  for  several  years  but  de¬ 
rived  no  benefit.  Finally,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  chanced  to  read 
one  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  small  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  merits  of  his 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and  other  medicines.  The  name  struck 


my  fancy,  and  seeing  that  it  was  essentially  a  blood-purifier,  I  im¬ 
mediately  recommended  it  to  the  old  lady  who  had  been  so  long  a 
sufferer  from  salt-rheum.  She  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and 
took  one  bottle,  but  seemed  to  be  no  better.  However,  I  realized 
that  it  would  take  time  for  any  medicine  to  effect  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  encouraged  her  to  continue.  She  then  purchased  a 
half-a-dozen  bottles,  and  before  these  had  all  been  used  she  began 
to  notice  an  improvement.  After  taking  about  a  dozen  bottles  she 
was  entirely  cured.  Her  hands  were  perfectly  well  and  as  smooth 
and  healthy  as  a  child’s.  Her  general  health  was  also  greatly 
improved ;  the  rheumatism  entirely  left  her,  and  the  catarrh  was 
almost  cured,  so  that  it  ceased  to  be  much  annoyance.  She  has 
enjoyed  excellent  health  from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  had  no 
return  of  either  salt-rheum  or  rheumatism.  The  ‘Discovery’ 
seems  to  have  entirely  eradicated  the  salt-rheum  from  her  system. 
She  is  now  over  eighty  years  old,  and  very  healthy  for  one  of  such 
extreme  age. 

I  have  written  this  letter,  of  which  you  can  make  any  use  you 
see  fit,  hoping  that  some  sufferer  from  salt-rheum  might  chance  to 
read  it  and  obtain  relief  by  using  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’ 
—for  ‘  Golden  ’  it  is  in  its  curative  properties,  and  as  much  above 
the  multitude  of  nostrums  and  so-called  ‘patent  medicines,’  so 
zealously  flaunted  before  the  public,  as  gold  is  above  the  baser 
metals.  Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Wheeler,  182  21st  St.” 


SALT-RHEUM 

AND 

Rheumatism. 


consumption*  weak  lungs,  spitting  of  bloob. 


Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  Con¬ 
sumption  (which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs), 
by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigora¬ 
ting  and  nutritive  properties.  For  Weak 


Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh, 
Severe  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  kindred  affec¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  While  it 


promptly  cures  the  severest  Coughs,  it 
strengthens  the  system  and  purifies  the 
blood. 


Solomon  Butts,  of  North  Clariton,  Miami 
Co.,  Ohio,  writes :  “  I  have  not  the  words  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  good  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  has  done  my 
wife.  She  was  taken  with  consumption,  and  after  trying  one  doc¬ 
tor  after  another  I  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  relief.  Being  very 
poor  and  having  but  one  dollar  in  the  world,  I  prayed  to  God  that 
he  might  show  me  something ;  and  then  it  seems  as  though  some- 
thing  did  tell  me  to  get  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  My  l  effect.' 

wife  took  it  as  directed,  and  as  a  result  she  is  so  she  can  work  now.” 


«  ft  Wasting  Disease.— Watson  F.  Clarke,  Esq., 

uAINED  I  °f  < Cox  104),  Summerside,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
s  Can.,  writes:  “When  I  commenced  taking  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,”  I  was  not  able  to 
work  and  was  a  burden  to  myself.  At  that  time 
I  weighed  122  pounds,  and  to-day  I  weigh  147 
pounds.  Then  I  used  to  eat  about  one  meal  a  day,  and  now  can 
eat  four  or  live  if  I  dared  to.” 


Mrs.  N.  W.  Rice,  of  Newfane,  Vermont, 
says:  “I  feel  at  liberty  to  acknowledge 

the  benefit  I  received  from  two  bottles  of 
the  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  which  cured 
a  cough  of  five  years’  standing,  and  dyspep¬ 
sia,  from  which  I  had  suffered  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  also  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Extract 
of  Smart -Weed,  or  Water  Pepper,  in  my 


W.  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Bellville,  Florida., 
writes:  “I  have  taken  your  wonderful 

‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  have  been 
cured  of  consumption.  I  am  now  sound  and 
well,  and  have  onlv  spent  three  dollars,  and 

_  X  would  not  take  three  thousand  dollars  and 

be  put  back  where  I  was.” 

Discovery  $1.00,  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 ,  by  Druggists. 


WORLD’S  DISPENSARY  MEDIOAL  ASSOCIATION,  Propr’s,  No.  663  Main  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NESTLES  FOOD 


Especially  Suitable  for  -  - 
- Infants  in  Summer. 


T  Rad  e 


mark. 


Requires  No  Milk - 

- In  Preparation. 


Is  Very  Effective  in  the  Prevention  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

PROF.  SYDNEY  RINGER,  in  his  “Handbook  of  Therapeutics,”  says  :  4  “I  find  Nestle’s  Food  thegbest^aU  foods  for  children  with  great  delicacy  of 

A  Sample  sufficient  for  tliree  feeding-bottles  full,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA: 

THOS.  LEEMING  &  CO.,  25  St.  Peter  St.,  MONTREAL 


During  the  Warm  Weather 

It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  meat,  as  it  over-heats  the  body.  Our  advice  is, 

Eat  Less  Meat 

and  take  instead,  regularly, 

JuhMton’s  tjfluid  §eef 

which  is  a 

Perfect  Substitute  for  Meat 

Because  it  supplies  every  constituent  of  meat  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
without  any  of  the  superfluous  portions  that  only  clog  and  irritate  the  stomach. 
By  drinking  it  the  system  will  be  kept  in  tone,  and  physical  exhaustion, 
indigestion,  and  many  other  evils  incident  to  the  Summer  will  be  avoided. 


CONFEDERATION 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Home  Company. | 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  having 
taken  place,  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  for  our  patrons  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Company's 
existence. 

Paid  to  the  heirs  of  Policy-holders  (Death  claims) _ $  676,317  96 

Paid  to  the  holders  of  Matured  Endowment  Policies  31,926  69 

Paid  Policy-holders  on  Surrender  of  Policies. .  110,964  66 

Paid  Policy-holders  for  Cash  Profits .  440,636  60 

Paid  Holders  of  Annuity  Bonds .  516,967  84 

Loaned  Policy-holders  on  security  of  their  Policies _  87,969  39 

$1,364,681  92 

Add  Reserve  (Government  Standard) .  1,983,920  00 

Total  actually  paid  Policy-holders,  or  being  held  for  their 

security  as  provided  by  Government  enactment . $2  348  601  92 

Kememher— All  Assets  in  Canada  subject  to  Canadian  Law. 


The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  Company’s  Statement 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1888  : 

Receipts . $812,939  31  |  Disbursements . $586,247  77 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Assets . $2,262,366  90  |  Liabilities .  $2,132,952  86 

Surplus . $  129,413  04 

Add  Capital  Stock . $1,000,000  00 

SURPLUS  Security  for  Policy-holders.  .$1,129,413  04 
POLICIES  Ksasx.  ■>  K-  MACDONALD 

Managing  Director •_ 


OXFORD  BIBLE  for  teachers. 

Sale  already  exceeds  Nine  Hundred  Thousand  Copies. 

Is  now  issued  in  Twelve  Sizes,  with  the  Text  arranged  in  each  so  as  to  correspond  page  for  page  with  all  the  others. 

Seven  sizes  are  printed  on  best  Rag-made  Printing  paper,  and  vary  in  price  from  3s.  to  45s.  Five  sizes  are  printed  on  thin, 
opaque  India  paper,  and  are  extremely  light  and  thin  ;  they  vary  in  weight  from  12J  ozs.  to  22  ozs.,  and  in  price  from  7s.  to  46s. 

- 4-NOT  EXCEEDING  AN  INCH  IN  THICKNESS.-*- - 

“  These  books  are  not  only  beautiful,  they  are  curiosities,  and  but  a  few  years  ago  could  not  have  been  produced  at  any  price.” 
— Bookseller . 

The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers 

In  Levant  Tapp,  Levant  Morocco,  Turkey  Morocco,  Persian  Morocco,  Paste  Grain,  French  Moroeco, 

and  all  the  Newest  Styles  of  Binding. 

“The  textui'e  of  the  paper  is  so  fine  that  the  volumes  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  bulk  which  can  be  obtained. — Pub.  Circular. 
“The  really  splendid  finish  of  the  Oxford  Bindings,  added  to  the  well-known  superiority  of  the  Oxford  printed  books,  places 
these  specimens  of  taste  and  ingenuity  much  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  Presentation  Bibles.  ” — Bookseller. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

LONDON :  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  wiiim  an.  article  that  will  never  disappoint  yon, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 

COOK’S 


Remember,  “Cook’3  FBiEirp” 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE, 

BETAILED  IB  "ST  AV 


Buy  Only 

FRIEND 


Evert  Package  has  the 


Trade  Mark  on  it. 


TRADEMARK, 

IiL  FIRST-CLASS  GhfiOCEBS. 


MORE  INSTRUMENTS 

In  use  to-day  than  any  other  Company  in  Canada. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  COMPANY 

Though  in  existence  only  14  years,  can  boast  with  pride  that  their  Instruments  are  the 
most  popular  and  more  widely  used  of  any  Instrument  made  in  Canada.  Our  Pianos 
the  triumphs  of  the  age.  Their  leading  characteristics  are  : 


1st— A  Full,  Rich,  Pure  Singing  Tone. 

2nd— A  Finely-Regulated,  Delicate  Touch. 
3rd— A  Perfectly  Even,  Well-Balanced  Scale. 


4th— The  Whole  composed  of  the  Choicest 
Material,  and  of  the  Most  Thorough 
Workmanship. 


Nothing  More,  Nothing  Less,  can  or  will  ever  comprise  a  First-class  Piano. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  AND  PRICES  AT  THE  SOLE  AGENCY  : 

Toronto  Temple  of  Music  -  -  -  68  King  Street  West 


(  FORME  RUSE  S.  > 


T  £ 


G  O  M  PORTING. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CQ-,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


fOf  loT  ICT  QUA  &  CO.’S  nmui/cv  DADTY  on  2nd  cover  page  of  this  Magazine.  The  most  amus- 
ir  ’  adv’t  of  UUliiVlI  I  I  RFI  I  I  ing  Parlor  Game  ever  published  for  old  and  young. 


